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TRANSLATOR'S PREEFACE. 


|S the present volume's subdivision into a number oft 
Shorter essays has given me the Opportunity of pre- 
fxing a historical note to wellnigh each of them， 
only one or two points are left for treatment in a 
Preface. 

In the first place I have to justify the title chosen for the book 
as a whole : “THE THEATRE2” Volumes I. and II. having each 
a distinctive title 一 in the one case taken from its longest essay,， in 
the other from Wagners Own Superscription 一 it seemed adqvisable 
that thbe remainder of the series should follow their example; for 
this Volume III., then，the question was simply “What?” For 
long I weighed the conficting claims of “On Tannhiuser” 
“Judaism in Music”“ Music of the Future ”etc.，etc.; but eachb 
of these would have been misleading as to the general character 
of the contents, while the thlird not only would have fathered upon 
the author a title invented by his enemies, but would have collided 
with Mr. 也 . Dannreuthers able translation of the CapptUN1Zg1112653” 
article and with the late Dr，Hueffers somewhat ill-named 
brochure on Richard Wagner himself Upon thinking over the 
chief characteristics of the present volume，howevem it suddenly 
occurred to me that “The Theatre” would best meet the 
emergency, and for the following reasons。 JIt forms a portion of 
thbe titles of two of the most important essays in this book, namely 
the second and the last ; the matter of those two essays js largely 
Supplemented by significant Suggestions for theatrical management 
in the article that constitutes the centre of the volume,“On the 
Performing of Tannhiaiuser”; the “Preface to the Ring ' Poem ” 
contains an outline of the theatre proposed by tbhe author when- 
ever his tetralogy should come within measurable distance of a 
Tepresentation ; and throughout the question of theatrical mis- 
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management and theatric reform 18 uppermost in Wagners 
thoughts， perhaps more markedly here than anywhere else. 
Moreover while OPERA AND DRAMA was chiefy occupied with 
the substance and form of the Artwork itsel8 the contents of this 
volume are veIy largely devoted to the general question of 
performance，in other words to THE THEATRE in its broadest 
Sense.。 

Reserving a word about the period in Wagners life covered by 
the accompanying essays， I may mention that they represent the 
whoie of the prose-writings in volumes v.，vi.，and vil， of the 
Ce5ra1MN111eLLe cpzt12eNp 一 the remaining Space of those volumes 
being flled by the poems of Der Rizzg de5k ViZepuztpge1z，Tyz51zz 
UNG Lolde and Ze Hezex5t118e7 DO LV2U711Oezpg 一 al1SO that the 
article oD “Judaism in Music”belongs partly to an earlier， 
Partly to a later period，for part of it was published before its 
author had commenced to write his Oper xNHZ Drama and Dart 
five years later than the last essay included in this book (in fact 
as will be seen on page 76, it belongs to vol. viii. of the Cer. .cp7， 
though this ls my only departure from the original orde). 

Of all the present contents, it was this“Judaism ”that created 
the greatest stir both its earlier and its later publication gaining 
Wagner more and bitterer foes than anything else thbat came from 
his pen。 Of course it was attributed to personal envy, though in 
I85o one of the two musicians discussed was dead, and in I869 
not only were they both dead，but even Meyerbeers artistic 
reputation Was decidedly on the wane in Germany. urther， if 
one looks at the matter calmly and dispassionately，there was 
nothing so yzy dreadful in “Judaism in Music ”about Meyerbeer, 
WwWhilst Mendelssohn is handled in almost an affectionate manner， 
SO far as concerns his personality. 

In the later section of “Judaism in Music”Wagner himself 
has given us the history of what the earlier brought down upon 
his head ; his fate with the publication of z869 may be gathered 
from 3 glance at the catalogue of the Bnitish Museum。 There 
we fnd ten Replies in German，of varied character，two alone 
being at all moderate : namely a pamphlet by a Herr 机 Lang， 
called “An Attempt at reconciling Richard Wagner with the 
Jews”and another published by the Alliance Israklite Univer- 
selle， written by“ 卫 . Likser,”an obvious pseudonym (Eleazar)， 
and entitled “The Modern Jew-haters and J Lang ”etc。 In the 
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Test the argument mostly takes the following lines :“To us the 
prophet of the music of the future seems great in only one re- 
spect 一 the naivety and consistency with which he bursues his 
literary，poetical and musical humbug,， as no poet and composer 
before bim.” This sentence comes from a pamphlet called 
“Rapgwey UNO CC5 JaCzzt112U1N1 DON ct INC1A2115CpeNt 一 
the“ impartial ”(xzmbpaztetzsctp) is very funny ! 

I have said that there are ten of these Replies in the archives 
of the British Museum, not including a pamphlet of about seventy 
pages written by Dr， Puschmann in I872 to prove that Richard 
Wagner was maZ and suggesting that he was positively criminal， 
one 0f Puschmann's chlef polints being that the Bayreuth master 
Was possessed with the “persecution-illusion.” This number 
gives one a very inadequate idea of the hubbub raised,， howevem， 
for C. FE. Glasenapp tells us thbat a collector amassed no less than 
ONL AUNGI1eL 0UG 5EVe8tty different pamphlets，many of which mnust 
have been written in pure lgnorance of the text itselt since the 
edqition of Wagners brochure had not been exhausted by TI876 
(the date of Glasenapp's hirst Life of Wagner) and we can Scarcejly 
Suppose that one half of those who bought it promptly sat down 
to polemise against iL ”人 A constantly-recurring cr was，1nD So 
many words，tbhe foljlowing:“Your attack of I85o had been 
noticed by no one ; nobody knew you were the authon as you 
had used a pseudonym ; 胡 exre1oxe you had no need to rebrint it 
in 7869, and you are not telling the truth when you say it has 
brought upon you the persecution which you allege.” In 人 fact， 
Some Went So far as to deny that Brendel was ever assailed for 
having openped the columns of the LVewe Zetzticpzt1 /2r AIU51A 
to the question in I85o，whereas Glasenapp has since given Us 
thbe names of the teachers in the Leibzig Conservatoire who 
signed a petition to the Directors to“immediately discharge?” 
Eranz Brendel from his post at that institute : these names are 
及 ietz，Becker，Bohme，David，Hauptmann，Joachim， 玉 lengel， 
Moscheles，Plaidy and Wenzel Moreover Brendel himself- 一 and 
mind you, Brendel is well known to have been the soul of honour， 
and to have owned the clearest，coolest judgment 一 Brendel 
supplies us with uDimpeachbable evidence of the“nDotice ”aroused 
at the time。、 On the 4th of July，r85Ir，he writes in his AVewe 
CQ2ibcpzt12 as follows :“ Das /wa21ttpai11p 112 Ge7 [tp516. 一 Readers 
will remember thbe article bearing the above title in No I9 of 
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the 33rd volume of this paper ; they will probably remember also 
a 有 Reply which followed soon thereafter，in No，3r，after Dr 
Kriger had already spoken some words of conciliation in No. 27. 
The matter was by n0 means thereby set at rest， But as that 
frst articlie had called up a veritable tempest，had given rise to 
now friendly，now hostile notices in a crowd of other papers, and 
fnally had occasioned the sending to me of many expectorations 
(sz) of diverse tendencies, destined for these columns, TI held it 
wisest to let the matter rest a while, to give the heated passions time 
to _ cool Only to owe volce, representing the opposite view, did 工 
think it my duty to give Space, and therefore accepted the article 
in No. 3I。 Further discussions I did not desire for the momenb 
and I therefore laid aside all the other manuscripts received by 
me, including a tolerably lengthy article from London and a short 
rejoinder by Her Freigedank himselif It was not my object to 
stife the question ; Ionly wished，as sald, for calm discussion， 
and not the voice of passion.。 One reason alone would have 
Su 全 ced for my not closing the matter for good, namely that in 
the Sald Reply of No. 3I Herr Freigedank was wholly mxz- 
zjidezit00Cd Though I could not agree with him on every point; 
stUl less couljd I agree with his opponent.” Brendel goes on to 
explain his reading of Wagners words, agreeing with what he says 
about “the common Jew,”i.e. the Polish Jews who swarmed in 
Leipzlg and Dresden. Presently he comes to this very important 
point :“To the educated Jew,， as to every other man, the Way 
stands open to the highest thing ; but the question is，whetbher 
they have taken the nght road.。 They have often assimilated our 
Culture in a high degree，and have appeared in a productive 
capacity.。 They have mixed with us to such a point that they are 
hardly to be recognised, inwardly or outwardly. These are facts. 
But Freigedank replies that most of them have thereby fallen into 
3a hopeless contradiction，i.e， of possessing our culture and yet 
remaining Jews, of wishing to be Jew and Christian lin One person. 
They do not see that to make our culture their own to the very 
bottom，they must give up their earlier standpoinb thbeir in- 
dividuajity， They wish for this as a ready-made resulb withonut 
having gone through the inner labour the 8gigantic struggles ob 
for instance, the German Spirit They look upon tbls Culture as 
a thing one can take possession of in ease and comfort，without 
knowing that it all is only to be bought by“sweatb anguish and 
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the full cup of suffering and sorrow. Thils is the chlef offence of 
the_ cultured Jew, and upon this view is based the main idea of 
Freigedank'5 whole essay.” 

I cannot make a louger quotation from thls very able article of 
Brendels, but the upshot of it is that with Wagners main lines 
he agrees，thbough he considers that “a few harsh expresslons” 
might wel have been omitted， It is as unnecessary as it would 
here be impertinent for me to give my Own Opinion of the larger 
question, further than to remind the reader that Richard Wagner 
was essentially and typically an Aryan ; but I 工 wish to lay stress 
upon the fact that the 185o articie zay noticed, and very keenly， 
at the time of its publication.。 The next point is : Did people 
guess it was written by Wagner? About this, also, there can be 
DO _ question for (IT) 一 the“ Hebralc art-taste,”mentioned on page 
79 ls to be found in an article of Uhlig's (signed “ 工 . U.”) in 
the LVewe Cezpcepzzj for April 23，I85o ; this article discusses 
Meyerbeers 忆 op12t，which had just been produced at Dresden 
under the personal direction of the composer，and the quoted 
term oOccurs in the following connpection : “ If this [namely， 
certain wobbling arpeggios for the voice] is dramatic song, then 
Gluck，Mozart，Cherubini and Spontini ought to have made their 
studies in the New Market at Dresden or the Briihl at Leipzlg . . . 
To a good Chnstian such vocal phrases must needs appeam in 
the best case，far-fetched，overdone，unnatural, tricky ; nor is it 
likely that a propaganda of Hebraic art-taste，carried on with 
Such means 3s these, will have Success.” Now it would be absurd 
to Imagine that none of Meyerbeer's myrmidons promptiy brought 
tbijs article, in the most important musical journal of the day, to 
the notice of thelr chiefj and everyone at Dresden could tell 
him that Uhlig was one 0f Wagners disciples 一 the initials 
“ 工 U.”forming no disguise at al as Uhlig's full name appears 
often enough in the journal， This alone would rouse Suspicions 
that either Wagner or One of his adherents, and probably Uhlig， 
hbad written the“Judaism ”article which appeared a few months 
later. But (2) 一 Wagner had only just published his 4xzzvox& or 
1bpe Zituxe and the articlje's style must very soon have been com- 
pared with thbat of the book，for we find Liszt writing him on 
Aprl 9，I85I :“Can you tell me，under the seal of the most 
absolute Secrecy，Whbether the 人 mous article on Judaism in 
Music in Brendel's paper is by you?” And (3) 一 upon pages 47 
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and 87 of Ojpexa UL DZDxa1Ma referring to Meyerbeer，expressions 
will be found such as to have left no doubt in anyone's mind 
about the authorship of the article in question.。 It is impossible 
to Suppose that these ciues should have escaped the vigllance of 
Meyerbeer and his understrappers. 

The point as to the article s effect upon Wagners prospects at 
German theatres may be settled in a word or two。 It is bistoric- 
aly ascertainabjle that the tone adopted by German papers toward 
Richard Wagner (the Crezzpotz，for instance) underwent an 
almost instant changeji it 1$ also known that in Germany a 
majoritty of the newspapers have long been in the hands of the 
Jewsi it is further known that even with papers Owned by 
thoroughbred Germans, the infuence of Meyerbeer was supreme. 
Under these circumstances it ls idje to deny that“ Judaism in 
Music”was the cause of a very large part of Wagners di 全 culties 
in gaining acceptance for his dramatic works ; though it is far 
more likely that the war was Waged by the adherents of Meyerbeer 
and Mendelssohn as such, than that the “persecution ”proceeded 
from the Jewish nation ltself, for we find that he won many a 
private frlend among the Jews, 一 to say nothling of theatrical 
audiences. 

I fear that the above may have given this particular article an 
undue prominence among the contents of the present volume ; 
but it was almost the only one that needed a longer notice than 
could conveniently be embodied in the text 

To the article “On the Performing of Tannhbaiuser”IT desire to 
add a note. On pages I79-8I Wagner speaks of the passage for 
Tannhaiuser “ZazuMe etzl Cezz ,901Ci5e7 520 28722 ”etc., Saying that 
“it is accompanled by whlspered phrases for all the singers on 
the stage.” Ihough there does not exist in the Bntsh Museum 
& copy of the original score (TI845), the I86o edition shews that this 
whole passage Was meant to be accompanied by the other singers ; 
but a note js added, to the effect that, if necessary，Tannhauser 
may take it as a Solo。 In the present authorised version (piano- 
forte and vocal score, arranged by Joseph Rubinstein，pages TI94-06) 
it will be Seen that later experiences Proved to Wagner the 
advisabllity of Cdejportztep establishing this passage as a solo. 一 
Further，upon page I87 there will be found an allusion to 
“ Walthers solos in tbhe Minstrels' Tourney”; these bave now 
been excised, probably at the time of the Paris revision. 
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With regard to the “Preface to the “Ring” Poem,”it would 
have been better to place this in its chronologicali order，i.e. last 
but one in the _ volume The reason for its appearimng Where 站 
does, js that Wagner deemed advisable to print bothb poem and 
preface in the same volume of the Ces. .czz，viz. :一 Volume viL， 
and 【 have not tbhought it wise to depart from the order chosen 
by bim，except for very cogent reasons. 


As to the transjation, I may state that the articles : “ Homage 
to L Spohr and W. Fischer” “On the Performing of Tann- 
hauser” and“% A Letter to Hector Berlioz”had aiready appeared 
in 7NUe hhezrdezr，Nos. XII,，XIII to XV, and I， respectively。 In 
each case，however， TI have carefully revised my earlier work， in 
人 cb almost re-written 让 


And now, for a final word about the whole volume，I have 
to say that it represents a very Important epoch in Richard 
Wagners life Whilst Volumes I and II cover a period of barely 
two years' literary activity，this Volume III 一 without including 
wdazx1 144 Lpxiytzc Which has been misdated by a curious error 
either of the author or of his German publisher 一 extends over a 
period of more than twelve years.。 During this time Wagner was 
Ooccupied with the dramatic poems already mentioned, and with 
their musical compositlon，completing that of Das RNpetzzpvLZ 
.Die 太 caLpize half of .ree1zzeC， 7T7z5gtCN UNG ZooLde and the over- 
ture to Die hexkjexyzt8ey It was a perlod that began full of pro- 
mlse，and ended in despair ; characteristics which are refected 
by the writings themselves, for one hnds it hard to attribute to 
the same mood the article “A Theatre in Zurich ”and that “On 
the Vienna Opera-house,”though they have many features in 
common。 In I85I it still seemed possible to Wagner that many 
and many an artist would answer bis inspiriting call，and help 
forward his“artwork of the future”in the widest sense，ie. by 
creating and performing works of a style such as he upheld : in 
I863 he has given up all hope, not only of finding fellow-workers 
jn the creative field，but even of getting his own zwg performed. 
He had been permitted, at lastb to return to bis native land，only 
to 6nd that there was no room in it for a man like him， From 
the spring of 1863，when Zyztzm wxUHd ZroLe Was definitely struck 
of tbhe engagement-list of the Viennese Opera-house，to the 
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spIring of I864,， when an enlightened monarch called him to his 
side, and the prophetic question of page 282 名 lfilled itself 一 this 
Was the darkest year in Richard Wagners life. With Volume 
IV，commencing with““State and Religlon” and“German Art 
and_ German Politics,”we shall find that the clouqs have rolled 
away, never again to gather with quite Such ominous force. 


WM，ASHTON 了 上 1LIS. 


LONDON，CA7TrL1G5 【894。 
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two_ volumes 工 have been obliged，in some 
measure, to_neglect the strictly chronological 
Sequence These writings fall in that Period 
of my life which was chiefy occupied by the 
conception and execution of the poem for my grand 
DiUp1zteNt1C51NJtEL :“DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN”; in fact 
some of them belong even to the time of its musical 
working-out，whilst an epilogue，Ppenned quite recently， 
sums up its fate. 

At that epoch of my life I had already relinquished any 
further Systematic pursuit of the problems started in my 
anterion more circumstantial writings ; it was therefore due 
to mere occasional incidents， that I tried from time to 
time to continue formulating my thoughts upon the 
question at issue. 

The nature of these occasional incidents will be easily 
recognised by the reader ij to tell the truth，they mostly 
came as a disturbance even to myself and it was almost 
with repugnance that I answered to each stimulus as 让 
arose。 Yet there was already one advantage to be reaped : 
namely, I no longer needed to construct on abstract lines， 
but could let my main ideas entrench themselves behind 
just those concrete cases Which offered the incitement， 工 
fancy that in this consists the great good fortune of cur 
modern Journalism, giving it an importance qulite unknown 


“了 inleitung zum 角 nften und sechsten Bande,” ie.“' Introduction to the 
ffth and sixth volumes ”of the CexC7151NUCLCE .chxi12emp (TI872)，which contain， 
besides the prose-writings that will appear in this Volume iii of he present 
series， the whole text of the RU de25 Vibelzeztbge1 .一 工 R。 
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in earlier times, and a virtual ascendence over Book-writing 
proper. IIhere is something very fascinating in taking the 
most trivial occurrence of the day to demonstrate the 
correctness of a pet idea of one s own, especially since one 
may assume that in this form it will fhind the speediest 
route fto an _ attention commonly denied it when set forth 
in its abstract nakedness. The worst of it is, however that 
the thought is generaily misunderstood on these occasions， 
because the preponderance of interest in the very Stuff 
which supplied the peg on which to hang it, so seldom and 
so Scantily leaves room for calm consideration.， To my- 
self this has been brought home the plainest by the sort 
of understanding which has befallen my article on“ Judaism 
in Music.” To very few has it occurred, that it was not the 
generally-avowed experience which 1 haply sought to shew 
in a new and lurid light, but that I had felt prompted to 
link to this quite common experitence the development of 
a thought which, in truth, lay far indeed from the supposed 
intention of dealing out a monstrous insult. On the other 
hand 工 have had to reap the experience, that at any rate 
the newspaperism of the day tries hard to make itself and 
keep itself interesting by following a course the opposite 
of my own ; here, in setting up an 3Psthetic, a philosophic， 
or a moral maxim，one merely endeavours to so far com- 
mend ones Principles that the aim of a purely personal 
animosity，whence the thing derives its only life, may be 
hid beneath them. Thus it comes，that anyone who is 
honestly concerned for the thought itself， cannot escape 
being thrown on one common heap with those who merely 
take the thought as pretext ; for just his eagerness to 
demonstrate his thought makes him forget all heed of 
Personal considerations. 

The more incorrectly, then, this class of individual utter- 
ances on theoretic problems is judged at its appearance on 
the surface of the daily Press, So much the more proper 


* The allusion is of course to Dr Hanslick, about whose methods and whose 
book “… Fomz hhziszpali5cp-.9cpO11c12 ”it will be seen thbat Wagner has something 
to say in his Appendix to jzxvdazs7l 172 4btzp5tc. 一 工 R. 
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must it seem for precisely such works to be presented in 
a grouping of the kind which I have here allowed myself ; 
they thus are for the first time placed in the needful light， 
where the later judge is appealed-to merely on the essential 
thoughts indwelling in them. 

In a similar sense the instructions for the performance 
of two operas of mine may still seem worth regarding，not- 
withstanding that these jottings were originally meant to 
serve nothing beyond a thoroughly Practical purpose of the 
moment.， 工 hat that practical aim has stayed so entirely 
unattained, howevem has more particularly determined my 
Present publication of these works， JIn fact LI almost might 
rest content with one reason, for wishing that these direc- 
tions should be examined a little closer : namely to give 
the reader some faint idea of how 工 felt, when 工 discovered 
that they bad not been honoured with the smallest con- 
sideration，nay，not even thought worth reading，by the 
very people for whom they were written and to whom they 
were addressed. 了 specially had an ample supply of tbe 
instructions for the performance of 7cxzNpiU5ex 一 which 
had had set up in nice neat type 一 been sent by me to all 
the theatres which gave that opera, for distribution to their 
respective managers and executant artists， Most per- 
Plexed was L, then, at hearing later that even so profoundjly 
earnest an artist, as the too early departed Zzxdzotg .cp1NO17 
had not the smajllest knowledge of this“Address” ; until 
at last a hazard solved for me the riddle， 工 myself had 
run out of my last copy of the pamphlet, and this caused 
me to inquire of the management of a Court-theatre，with 
which I then was in closer relations, for one of the SiX 
I earlier had forwarded to it All six copies were dis- 
covered happily locked up and well-preserved among the 
archives : not one of them had even been cut, yet they had 
been stored as property securely under bolt and bar. 

Wel, I am afraid that many of the following essays 一 
all of which II published in their day 一 may have met the 


* This theatre would appear to be that of Munich,，and the date the earl7 
Part of 1865. 一 IR. 
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same fate as those directions for the performance of 
ZazzMApiUyej， But I 工 must leave it to the kindly reader， 
for whom 工 now resuscitate them as from the grave，fto 
judge whether I have a serious interest in Presenting him 
with just these variations of the one great theme that turned 
on me its attention, and in Presenting them in a manner 
which may not be altogether logical, yet to me appears to 
suit the circumstances。 


ON 工 HE 
“GOETHE-INSTITUTE.” 


WUWber ofte 
“Goetbestiftung, 


A LETIER TO FRANZ LISZTI. 


Lpz Dellex 59 oj Me Correspondence of Wagner and Lisztb 
CCled 4bytl 78 7897，J11Cepteyz SCNE : “7 Z0CN1EQ 加 07t12 
JJOU COoUt NOU7 Goethe-Stiftung，bUt MUSL Z0CU8 107 GCCQLN2E7 
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和 FRIEND， 
I still owe you an account of my 
Views about your Sketch for a “Coeie- 
SI2NVNL12C 生 
Js there any need for me to assure you in 
advance，that 工 thoroughly endorse the unconditional 
Pralse bestowed by the public journals on the fre and 
beauty of your conception of that idea? Looking quite 
aside from your exceptional Situation toward the question， 
and the fact that in that Situation you approach the sub- 
ject from a far nobler and worthier standpoint than those 
who properly should stand far closer to it than yourself 一 
this witness must be borne you: that you alone have 
rightly grasped at all the aim and ef 凶 cacy of a“ CoetVe- 
S1Z1ZUL120 
Since yours I have read many Proposals on this subject， 
among others recently the article by Scholl in the Zetuticpe 
4IxsexM，where thbe funds of the “Coeljestz1iaMNpr ”are 
point-blank claimed for the support of the Plastic arts. 
This, and many another consideration, now lets me see the 
undertaking in a somewhat difterent light from that which 
it necessarily must have taken for you，、 工 may tell you 


“Goethe-foundation,”or “Goethe-institute.” Neither translation being 
exactly satisfactory，I prefer to use the German titje，particularly as Wagner 
Deariy always Places it between inverted commas. 一 To this _ letter，on its 
2ppearance in the N.Z./M，,the following editorial footnote was appended : 
4 We believe we shall afford our readers a_ subject of great interest by pub- 
lishing this letter，originally in nowise meant for publication， In it the author 
already places himself on the standpoint which he indicated in his contribu- 
tion to No. 6 of our issue for this year. In view of the new and broader lines 
which we have traced for the Zetzirchprz12z and shall keep resolutely before us， 
to us the letter seems quite in place， For Liszt's plan of a Cocetperlz12zxu1Eg See 
Volume 34，No. 25， of this paper.” Thbe last reference js to a rcsumek of 
Liszt's pamphlet, by TUhblig in June 1851I ; the contribution ”of Wagner s 
ia the article on fwizcal Criiczr1zp) a translation of which will be found on 


page 59 et seq. of the present volume. 一 工 X. 
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quite openly, that I entirely disbelieve in the coming abonut 
of a% Goetestz1jtrijpeti” at least in its ever coming about in 
your sense。 You desire a union, where the most absolute 
disunion is conditioned by the very nature of things， Our 
4xt being completely splintered into separate Cxztg, each of 
these bespeaks the supremacy for itself alone ; and with 
just the same right as any of the others, each several at 
will know to make itself a title, at least to being the one 
most needing help. 

We have no Poetry (DazcZlptzu1zsih, but merely a Poetical 
Literature : had we a genuine art of poetry, then al the 
other arts would be contained therein, and from it would 
draw the first prescriptions for their practice， Poetical 
Literature at present helps itself entireljy alone : through 
the medium of the book-trade it stretches far and wide, and 
makes of itself a paper currency ; much the same is the 
case with our literzture-music. 了 Painter and sculptor on the 
other hand, hnd it much more diffcult. To be sure, they 
too have learnt to convert their art into literature ; engrav- 
ings and 1lithographs circulate their works among the 
Public, through the art-trade， But, seeing that with their 
productions the Plastic original is by far the more import- 
ant object, than e.g. the authors manuscribt of a_ literary 
poem, which can only have intrinsic value as a curiosity， 
and not as an artwork, 一 Seeing further, that this _ original 
can only consist of oxze example, and that the sale of this 
costly specimen is just the di 印 culty for the sculptor or 
painter since the art-feeling and art-rewarding Princes of 
the Renaissance are disappearing day by day,， whilst the 
money-princes of our time are turning a more and more 
indifferent back, 一 these artists must necessarily be the first 
to _ look round them for the founding of societies and 
unions，and towards the active e 鱼 cacy of contributions. 
These art-unions are becoming more and more the actual 
breadgivers of plastic art，and in the eyes of our Plastic 
artists a“ Coe1jestz1zzpg ”can naturally mean naught else 
but a joint-stock Goethe Art-union : members for this 
union will be found in largest numbers，and with openest 
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purses, if one holds on every Goethe-anniversary an art- 
lottery 一 as some one will be sure to propose in the end. 
To such demands our Plastic artists see themselves com- 
pelled by Want ; and it would be hard indeed to dispute 
.the justice of their plea，since in truth they base it on 
a Salient feature (LIomzexzh of their art, namely that its Pro- 
ducts consist in original exemplars which cannot be multi- 
plied without losing their real artistic qualities.。 They can 
tell the poets and musicians that to ze once they wish 
to quit Literature for actual Life, our countless theatres 
and concert-rooms stand open， where“if only they know 
how to catch the Public taste ”they may get their works 
multiplied and paid-for at any time and any Place, through 
the medium of performances ; whereas their own works 
are Simply damned to monumental singleness, and should 
therefore commend themselves to a special protection such 
as must appear entirely unneedful for the poet or musician. 

]t then, no higher aim were to be taken in eye when 
discussing the employment of a “Coelest1z1jtzuMp ”funds 
one could justly pay regard to_ nothing but the Plastic 
arts ; and the experiences reaped in this quarter have at 
any rate decided you, as well, to make Proposals for the 
satisfaction of eyezy class of artists， Yet a higher aim exists 
withal，and plainly do you speak it when you insist 
in general on the furtherance of such works as, by their 
Very character, can Not be left for recompense to the public's 
ruling taste, and therefore need peculiar exertions, on the 
side of a higher art-intelligence, to further them. Unmis- 
takably you aim at the assistance of artistic tendencies 
whose idiosyncrasy makes it diffcult for themselves to 
break a path. But here you cannot possibly have in eye 
the plastic arts ; no, only poetry and music, in so far as 
they depart from Literature and make towards the physic- 
ally enacted Artwork. 

The plastic artist, for the recognition, success and reward 
of his performance, has sojely to do with that finely cultured 
art-intelligence which is deemed intrinsically capable of re- 
cognising new and individual tendencies，and which you 
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therefore call upon to contribute to their furtherance : but 
he never comes in contact with, and least of all into de- 
bendence on，the actual public， This public，which that 
artist leaves quite unregarded, is the very one, and almost 
the only one, the poet turns-to with his work for physical 
portrayal ; and in view of z: alone, can a Special 名 rtherance 
from the side of art-intelligence be deemed either necessary 
Or e 外 cacious. 

Now, if poetry and music remain mere literature, they 
have absolutely no need for Special furtherance，such as 
through a Goethe-union ; and the plastic artist is perfectly 
right, to wish it denied them so long as the whole oper- 
ations of the “Coeliertizjlatztr ”are to be confned within 
the circle of this art-intelligence, and are not to pass over 
into a helpful relation with the genuine public， But 让 
poets and musicians are concerned to turn the paper art- 
work into a really represented one, to _ reach beyond the 
literary formulas of thought to the only operative actuality 
of the art2pejptojMte1o1t then the question before us becomes 
immensely altered ; for it suddenly grows into a question 
of potzo 1e jjoetz8 zD pe juzAttSpeil 20110 1O5Se 01CU1S 0 7ECLU5e- 
MeNpL which it costs the Plastic artist 一 in his mechanical 
apparatus 一 SO jlittle trouble to Procure. 工 he painter and 
sculptor has within his hands the means of setting up an 
artwork completely knowable and hnished 一 just as he con- 
ceived it and according to his sole capacity for carrying 让 
out : with him，to look at the purely Practical aspect of 
the thing, there can only be a_ question of compensation 
for expenditure of time and technical material 一 a material 
which he can be sure of getting for his ready money， Is 
this business portion of the matter settled ; has he procured 
his material and made his time, Or been recouped for its 
expenditure : then the purely social problem of the exist- 
ence of his artwork is solved, and he has only further to 
commend it，in all its unmistakable reality, to the judg- 
ment of those persons versed in art. The subsequent 
question, how high shall be the reward for the enjoyment 
of his artwork as an intellectual product ”is quite another 
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matter and has nothing to do with the furtherance of his 
artwork up to the point of bringing it into a state where 
unbiased judgment is possible thereon. 一 How does it stand， 
on the contrary,， with the work of the poet and mnusiciam， 
when it is about to leave the literary formulas of thought 
for the certainty of plain and physical show ， 

Let us first take the poet，alone, within our ken. 一 冉 e 
thrusts toward actuality of his artwork 一 in the sense of the 
actuajlity of works of Plastic art 一 in Drama only; and 
indeed，not in the literary drama，but in drama CclwuviL 沙 
Drese1tted 0p 18e iage. Now，how do the organs of this 
scenic representment compare with the mechanical instru- 
ments and materials of the sculptor of painter ” 卫 xactiy 
as organism with mechanism in general. The realising 
organs of the poet are nothing jless than human artists ; 
and the art of dramatic portrayal，again, is a_ unique，a 
through and throughout 1living art._ Where is the poet to 
fnd these artists, the sole enablers of his work, and where 
this art to realise his thoughts ; those media which, in the 
form of tools and works of mechanism, stand ready to the 
Plastic artist's hand wherever modern civilisation has spread 
itself ” Painter and sculptor make answer: At our theatres， 
of which almost every town possesses one at least. 一 TIhe 
aftair would thus be made short work of were it not that 
eXperience suggests a second question : Whether these 
theatres really hold an art-material which ofters to the 
poet whom we are viewing in the sense of the“Coee- 
5tz11w1Np2， just as Sure and reliable organs for the realise- 
ment of his aim as the sculptor has at his qisposal in clay 
and stone and chisel，or the painter in canvas，oils and 
paintbrush ” Who would ever think of answering this 
question with a Yes ， 

Since it is precisely of a“ Goethe "”-institute that we are 
Speaking，the experience cannot lie so very far from us 
methinks，that our greatest poet just dd zol find those 
same artistic organs for the realisement of his highest aims. 
We see this poets inner shaping-impulse driving him at 
every epoch towards its fullest utterance in actual Drama ; 
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we see him giving his whole heart， with endless care and 
trouble，to the attempt to win that realising organ from 
and in the materials of the existing Theatre ; we see him 
turn away at last in desperation from that torture, 一 in 
purely literary work，in scientific ferretings (ze z0295ENz- 
SCpZL1UacpeNt 7zcpieN UNQG 77yacptezth to gain imaginary artistic 
rest and reparation, 一 and yet we can entertain a moment's 
doubt as to whether, for a poet in the Goethian sense, the 
organs for realising the Poetic artwork are painlessly and 
lightly to be won, or in fact may anywhere be found at 
all "一 Certainly there are stages to hand, and in every town 
and almost every night they are played on : but there is 
likewise to hand a Literature that draws its noblest breath 
almost solely from the impossibility in which our genuinely 
Poetic writers fnd themselves, of getting these theatres to 
reajlise their aims.。 Our theatres stand in absolutely no 
relation with the noblest spirit of our nation : they offer a 
distraction for tedium，or a recreation from the toils of 
business，and thus maintain themselves by a function 
wherewith the true poet has positively naught in common ; 
the stuft for their productions they borrow from abroad, or 
from imitations dressed-up for no other purpose than the 
function just denoted ; their artistic media of Portrayal， 
again， are trained for nothing but this end 一 and, faced with 
this phenomenon, the poetic spirit stands in utmost chill of 
resignation, cast back upon itself and condemned to fhind 
its only, its imaginary embodiment, in Pen and paper or 
Printers ink. 

Now, what would the painter or Sculptor answer us, 让 
we told him : Content yourself with pencil and Papem and 
forego all colour and brush, all stone and chisel ; for these 
belong not to the artist, but to public industry "一 蔬 e would 
reply that he was thereby robbed of all possibility of 
realising his artistic thought， and bound down to merely 
hinting，but never carrying out that thought. 一 We then 
might make rejoinder : Very well, you shall be alljowed the 
tools of industry, just as you refer the poet to our industrial 
theatres ; adapt your aim to the means and ends of the 
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painter of shop-signs or the hewer of gravestones，and 
you 1]1 have precisely the same task before you as you 
assign to the poet when you direct him to ouUr stage. 
Should you fnd your aim completely marred hereby and 
made ununderstandable, we give you this further admoni- 
tion : content yourself，just 1like us, with merely sketching 
out your thought ; sell your sketch to the art-dealer and 
you will have the advantage of seeing it circulated far and 
wide，in thousands of cheap jlithographs or engravings ! 
Mind you, this is what the poet of our day has also to be 
pleased with ; you Surely cant ask more than he, and under 
the protection of a “Coelzesl1tzNpt ”ftoo "一 In truth the 
plastic artist asks for more ; he wants the furtherance of an 
already reajlised artwork : the sculptor wants his statue in 
bronze or marble made feasibje, the painter his Picture in 
colours on canvas, and to see this feasibility assured him 
by the warrant of a market for his artwork， The reason 
why he wishes the poet excluded from the competition， is 
because he merely looks upon him as a jliterarian to whom 
materials are _ easily procurable, and who already through 
the book-trade can reach his goal 一 be it reward or recogni- 
tion : the thing the Plastic artist despises from the bottom 
of his heart, 一 a purely literary ministration, 一 with Zat 
the poet is to be once for all content, and, for sake of this 
requlred contentment, to be shut out from competing-. 
How were it, if the poet 一 particularly should he take a 
rational view of the meaning of a “Coclpexiz1jzaMg 一 
stepped up to us and said he would xzox content himself 
with a purely 1literary rele，he would no longer merely 
draft his thoughts in the literature-poem, but wished to see 
them embodied in a scenic artwork and realised as vividly 
as the Painter now sets forth his thought in the oil-colours 
of his picture,， or the sculptor in the marble of his statue 
了 How were it, further if he calledq Coele as witness to the 
bootlessness of our existing Theatre，and implored that 
before all other things he should be provided with the 
artistic organ for that needful realisement in a ZNectze 
answering to the essence of his aim ; since it is impossible 
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for the poet to provide pzowtself with a theatre in the same 
easy fashion as the Plastic artist obtains the technical 
materials for Presentment ? Perchance the Plastic artistb 
too pleasantly wrapt-up in self might regard this claim as 
overstated and not in consonance with his own._ 工 he poet， 
however', 一 provisionally relying on the fact that this insti- 
tute happens not to be proposed in honour of Diirer or 
Thorwaldsen, but of Coete, 一 would then have to press him 
somewhat closer, and explain that the poets work, without 
its realisation on the boards, would be placed in the most 
inequitable position towards the public verdict, as compared 
with the realised artwork of the paintemn and that such a 
false position 一 at least in the sense of a Coelpestz1iop1NB 
一 would be a crying indignity ; moreover，that the only 
reasonable object of a“ Coeclzestz1tzg， would be to take 
thought for providing the means whereby the several art- 
branches might be placed on an equal footing as to their 
jbozoez OF MGCMNt1E5l1ieNtt and that in the present case 让 
would have to act with all the greater energy，as it was a 
matter of correcting the mis-placement of the Got o jpoetjy 
一 in homage to the memory of our greatest poet. 

I know not whether the Plastic artists will comprehend 
and assent to this ; at present，however，that necd not 
trouble us, for we may hope that they are not the leaders 
of io at a 6 Coelpest1lae1lB 

Let us give our next thought to the musician, and come 
to speedy terms about his position towards the“ Coetpe- 
Stat 一 For the realisement of his ampler conceptions， 
to the musician there stand open two ways to publicity : 
the concert-room and 一 again 一 the theatre， What he writes 
for smaller circles is on all fours with poetic literature， 
which also is decjaimed and read aloud, and with which we 
here will have nothing to do In Germany the concert- 
room，with its orchestra and choir of singers，is for the 
most part SO constituted that it may Pass as offering the 
absolute musician a compjletely htting organ for his aims : 
in this genre the Germans have remained original ; neither 
Frenchmen nor Italians dispute with them the fheld， Al 
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the national genius applied in this direction is already 
furthered fittingly enough ; means and end are here in 
thorough harmony, and even though our concert-institutes 
afford a more 2sthetic criticism much food for thought， 
yet this lies in the nature of the genre which here is culti- 
vated，but not in any technical disqualifcation which a 
“Coeljpesli1tas1tg ”ought to help remove. We therefore 
can take the musiclan within our purview only from the 
point where he comes in contact with the poet, and shares 
his fate in respect of our stage : in this department,， then， 
he comes entirely within the category of the poet ; and all 
we have said about the jattem as touching the Theatre, may 
be equally applied to the musician. 一 

After all these premises, let me come to a conclusion. 

If the“ Coetlestzjtaxuszg ”sets for itself no other goal than 
a yearly distribution of Prizes for sculpture, painting, litera- 
ture and mnusic, turn and turn about : then in my opinion 
it does not in the slightest further Art, but merely makes 
it easier than they are accustomed to, for individual artists 
to find a market for their wares. In such an o 角 ce the 
“ Coelpestz1zrppip ”would inevitably sink by degrees to the 
level of our existing art-unions ; for bare sake of material 
maintenance, the institute could not help becoming in time 
an art-lottery under the frm of “Coethe.… 

But according to your explicit aim，the of 印 ce of the 
“4 Coet1estz1jtzxze ”is to consist in a _1uxztpexaxztce of Art， So 
that one can only go on to argue about the meaning of 
this“furtherance": and it is here that Im at variance 
with you ji; this time indeed 一 So 工 believe 一 as the reajlist 
with the idealist. 一 A_ merely material assistance to the 
artist in disposing of his work， and even the assignment of 
an artistic prize, can never have that ideal effect, in further- 
ing Art, which nevertheless you keep alone in view : the 
assumption of such an effect is already itself the too ad- 
vanced ideal，whose realisement, again, can only be a thing 
of thought and not of actuality. 有 e who does not feel 
within himself the necessity of art-creation, he whom this 
necessity does not force to doing, and who is frst to be 
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spurred to production through the possibility of a pecuniary 
reward or an honourable mention, he will never bring to 
pass a genuine artwork. But an other possibility must be 
offered the artist, if he is to win the courage, nay the capa- 
bility, for creating : and that is 1e jposszb2Lzt OF 01A122A12G 
Ntk Za1tNEQ GCC ZNotgN8-OUL Z0012 10 G .Noto 1 Beecbz1Up 2081 
pzg 47MNz 一 加 G Spot 11 TONtUCR 1p1S GUN 0 Ng cQN 1B1SL 0 
1zUL zjiiaezkt1oo0 ZE. 0e Je TIf this material is not at the 
disposal of an artist, then he certainly must give up his 
aim : thus the artwork is nipped in the very bud, or to put 
it more correctljy, the artistic aim cannot even be so much 
as taken. 一 ITo offer 好 xs possibility you decidedly intend : 
but as to the way in which it is to be offered we are not of 
one mind, for Jox pze5Ubbpose Ext512118 MECNS 0 YECLi5U1U 20e 
CZt200ONB 201tE 7 COUNL2 Zety exAt5stE1NCe 01 10etz adeqgUicy .一 
Let me therefore proceed to the statement of what, in my 
opinion, a Goethe-union would have to regard, and fnally 
to further, in this matter. 

A society which，in honour of the memory of Goethe 
and from the standpoint of pure artistic intelligence, should 
set itself the task of furthering Art would in the first place 
have to espy where any art-line was suffering from a 
di 包 cujlty, or indeed a complete obstacle, in the way of that 
Possibility of adequate physical manifestment to which I 
have referred above ; and next to turn its whole united 
force of will and knowledge to lightening that possibility， 
or in sooth to frst creating it After a closer scrutiny the 
society would fnd, to its astonishment, that precisely the 
art in whose honour it frst had met togethern was the most， 
in fact the only one, in need of furnishing with that possi- 
bility。 To the sculptor the painter and the musician (so 
long as the jlatter abjures the stage) either mechanism or 
artistic fellowship affords the needful means for realising 
his artistic aim. If a genius of these arts feels in himself 
the thrust and aptitude for a_ new and individual depart- 
ure (Rzcpixupg) there is nothing whatever in the way of 
his pursuing it ; for he stands possessed of the means for 
fully shewing forth his aim, and it could only be ascribed to 
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his own inaptitude, or the unsoundness of his departure, 计 
he failed to make himself understood, or could not win a 
fellow-feeling for his aim ; nor in the latter case would any 
encouragement would any union in the world avail to help 
him，since nothing here can further but the advice of 
brother artists and the harvest of his own experience. 
Precisely the same is the case with the poet who contents 
himself with literature, for the manifestment of his thought : 
in pens，ink and paper there stand at his disposal the 
simple means of making himself entirely intelligible 一 for 
just so far as he chooses，and no farther than himself 
intends ; they offer not the smallest obstacle to his striking 
Out new paths. 

But quite _ otherwise 一 as we have Seen 一 does it stand 
with the genuine poet, who wishes to bring his poem to un- 
failing show in Scenic Drama : for him the means of 
realisement，in the present condition of our Iheatre, are 
rightdown not forthcoming. TIhe fallacy here，howevem， 
the thing which leads our eye from the true state of affairs， 
is _ that these means cppeaxz to be forthcoming. Un- 
doubtedly there are theatres, and on their boards are even 
played* from time to time the best works of dramatic art 
of bygone ages ; so that, in view of this circumstance,， one 
commonly hears put the thoughtless question : Why are 
our poets no Goethes and Schillers ; who can be blamed 
that no geniuses like these are born again :一 It would lead 
me too far, were I to attempt a radical reply to the con- 
和 sion of mind whence such remarks Proceed : for the 
moment let us be content with recording that, true enough， 
there has nothing of importance been done on our stage 
since Goethe and Schiller also that it occurs to no_ one to 
search for the reason anywhere but in an absolute decay of 
the nation's genius. How were it though, if from this very 
phenomenon I drew a Proof that simply the faulty or un- 
suitable means of dramatic representment have brought 
about that more than apparent decay ” 工 have already 

4 How ?一 this，at any rate, is asked by few and surely least by our Plastic 


artists !- 一 RR。WAGNER。 
III. 了 
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mentioned that Goethe, vanquished by the impossibility of 
grappling with the Theatre in zs sense, withdrew from 让 
altogether.， Naturally, this failure of courage, on the part 
of a Goethe，passed down to his poetic heirs ; and their 
compulsory abandonment of the Theatre was the very 
reason why, even in poetic Literature, they lost more and 
more the true creative faculty， Goethes power of artistic 
shaping waxed strong in direct ratio to its application to 
the reajlity (KecLl2j) of the stage and in the Same degree 
did it sjacken and grow feebjle as, with loss of nerve, he 
turned it back from that reality. This nervelessness 
became an zsthetic maxim of our younger poet-world ; 
which lost itself in an abstract jiterary impotence for 
shaping, in exact measure as it contemptuously turned its 
back upon the stage and left it to the exploitations of our 
modern industrial Playwrights. 


But after the knowledge we have gained of it it is pre- 
cisely this stage that should be handed over to the poet， 
and in the endeavour would lie the only reasonable object 
of a Goethe-union ; especially as it is through this means 
alone that it can attain the aim of infhuencing the artistic 
culture of the Ko as well whom the plastic artist cannot 
reach at all, and the poet only when he lifts his Woxet to 
a_ visible and tangible (szMNU1CLLzpezz) artistic Ceed in repre- 
sented Drama. 一 With our TIheatre, in the hopeless corrup- 
tion into which it has fallen since just those fruitless_ efforts 
of Goethe's, the nobler spirit of our poetic powers can have 
nothing at all to do, without it means to taint itself{ : here 
it meets, for ruler and ljawgivem an evil system which it is 
unable to get-at without disfhguring.itself beyond all recog- 
nition.， Any new and individual departure, however such 
as you wish the“ Coetpestz1jtNg "to further or incite in 
general 一 any Such jline as this，the poet cannot even 
dream of striking through the medium of our Theatre. 
As the co-ordinate organs are_ entirely lacking on our 
stage, inasmuch as the 卫 xisting gives to pzMt the law, not 
he to so his new line would only be misunderstood ; for 
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he would fain express an aim for which the sole enabling 
means of expresslion Were wholly absent. Wherefore，con- 
fronted with the impossibility of its expression, he never 
arrives at even taking such an aim ; CNG ZU5 ca2zjCaNS MOSZ 
5S11N2DLY 18e deciaj oj oty jetzc 3bZ7Z 


Laying everything together，then, the“ CoclZest1as1tp” 
as a beginning, can only propose to bring about one thing : 
the founding of a Theatre*x in the noblest spirit of our 
nation's Poetry, i.e. C ZNeatyze al SpaLL eye 05 0 NM 
0O1EUN 1O7 yeGL1511UG 282 CUN2GC8ZC CHN-ZOONB Ze MLOSZL 10U0O1NUCAZC 
OUtco1MtEs 01 Lpe CezMCN MtUNC. 一 (Inly when such a IIheatre 
was forthcoming，only when the poet had found in this 
Theatre the reajiser of his aim, and through that possibility 
of realisement had been given the zest and power for tak- 
ing up poetic aims which at present in the impossibllity of 
their realisement, he cannot So much as entertain :一 only 
ipexz could one justly entertain the thought of challenging 
the plastic arts to compete with poetry， Ifor my parb 
however，am convinced that，in Presence of the livingly 
enacted artwork of the poet united in Drama with the 
musician and thereby raised to the utmost fulness of his 
Powers of utterance, the painter and sculptor would abjure 
all competition，and bow in reverence before an artwork 
compared wherewith their own works 一 which now,，with so 
much apparent justice，they wish regarded as the onjly 
genuine artworks 一 could only seem the jlifeless bexzzzcles of 
Art It would then perchance occur to them, that they 
must likewise weld these particles into a whole ; and for 
this whole they would have to let the cxcbztlecl prescribe 
tbhe laws, from whose binding guardianship they now with 
so much idle pride continue to withdraw themselves， Asto 
the position of this at present so utterly neglected Archi- 
tect the virtual poet of the plastic arts, to whom sculptor 
and painter are to bear themselves in like manner as 

4 “Theater "一 perhaps one should point out that Wagner uses this word 


not as referring to the meIe building，but to the means of performance in 
general，actors， management，&c. &c. 一 工 R. 
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musician and performer to the actual Poet, 一 as to the 
position of this Architect thus inducted to his worthiest 
o 人 ce, towards the realised artwork of the Poet， we then 
should have to come to terms ; and here at last we should 
light on a_ common feld of action whereof we certainly 
have no conception now. To fll that field with life，a 
“Coelzesrt1zjtzptpz ”would haply not alone suffce ; but to 
have instigated a search for 雍 would be more in keeping 
with the views of Goethe, than any fresh encouragement 
and outward furtherance given to our splintered art-depart- 
ments in their obvious inward impotence for life. 一 一 


Thus there would onljy remain，to give you my ideas 
abonut the estabjlishing of that Theatre itself。 Allow me， 
for to-day, to express myself with the utmost brevity on 
this point, and to say that amid all circumstances, at every 
place and with any quajlity of means, Ideem possible the 
gradual formation of a Theatre in consonance with our 
aim, provided oze 1Zzzp& be determined in advance : namely， 
zol 1zr 13 10 pe ct original-theatre. With this hint I 
must leave the matter for the present, since the unfolding 
of my Plan for the establishment of such a theatre woulq 
lead me much too far; but am ready and willing to set 
this forth at length, so Soon as ever it is expressly asked 
for. 一 一 一 


Here, dear Liszt, you have the upshot of what my ac- 
quaintance with your brochure on the“Coetlpeslz1ltp1Np ”has 
aroused in me， L believe I have hit your meaning, though 
you express it somewhat differently， 工 wo aspects seem to 
have intercrossed in your proposal, an ideal and a real one， 
which cannot fully blend together， In the ideal you almost 
share my point of view : the quadrennial festival * appears 
to me to offer in broad outline what might some day issue 
from the realisation of my Plan ; only, that I should keep 

* Jiszt had proposed a 7ztx5zcQL festival, to be held in the Wartburg every 


fourth year，in addition to the annual competition for Prizes in the four 
respective arts. 一 工 R， 
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the dzama more in eye On the real side you feel con- 
strained, through the claims of our present artist-castes, to 
imake concessions which probably have been extorted from 
you by the desire to stir a wide-spread interest But let 
us look squarely at this matter, and recognise that we shall 
effect no lasting good it we begin by wishing to please 
everyone at once. Let us draw a smaller circle and frst 
take a defhnite aim in view，thus holding to the root of 
the noble future tree we long for。 This root is here the 
Theatre : that stands, in Weimars, at your hand ; it needs 
wellnigh nothing but the will, to soon reach a goal which 
in itself would be already the fittest“Coelzestz1iazizpp 上 or 
this，however ， you well can do without a wider Goethe- 
union : if they wish to help you, let them look at home and 
set to work on their own plot of ground ; let them follow 
your example in the theatre， JIf they achieve the same 
elsewhere, so much the better and the goal will then be 
reached in ever wider circles. But you may easily rest 
content with Weimar for the present, and if the Goethe- 
committee leaves you in the lurch, why ! let them go ; they 
would only be shewing that they can be of no further use 
to you. Let these people found an art-lottery under the 
title of a“ Coeljestzjizzepg ”: found you meantime 3a 52NUZINE 
Coelpestz1jtzle and call it how you choose ! 


I can't help thinking that 工 have struck your secret 
wish If so, then may this letter serve you as a buttress 
to your will，a special reinforcement of your universal 
aim. Only in this sense，at least，have I_ told you my 
mind. 


Prolix as this communication may appear，yet 工 am 
alive to the many gaps it still leaves in the exposition of 
its subject， To make it quite complete，to convince on 
every hand, at least according to my powers, I should have 
had to swell it out into a book ; which after all would not 
be read by those 工 wish to get at or if read, would be made 
over to a prudent disregardal on their part In the main- 
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tenance of a real or affected disregard for whatever taken 
honestly, might challenge them to a little unselfish delibera- 
tion, our artists and art-scholars of to-day are great indeed ; 
for this they draw the aptitude from the lucky circumstance 
that they know everything already : everything，that is， 
which they comfortably can stow within their separate- 
artistic pigeon-holes. But you，best _ friend，I_ refer 一 for 
Supplement of to-day's communication 一 to my soon forth- 
coming book on“Opera and Drama” at whose close 
reason out my views anent the ineptitude of the modern 
Theatre, more especially in Germany. For the moment， 
howevemr TI must think of the close of the present letter， 
before it likewise swells into a _ book， So will make it 
short and to the point， by merely crying you the heartiest 
Farewell of 
Yours， 


及 ICHARD WAGNER. 


urich, May 8, 1I851。 
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THEATRE-SEASON is over， Six months 
ago a number of stage-artists, from the most 
diverse regions of the world, arrived in Zurich 
at the summons of a Imanager : this troop is 
now dispersing in all directions.， Just as in 

the spring of 1last year，various impresarios are again 
competing for the jease of the theatre-building for the 
coming winter : after duly depositing the caution-money 
the solidest-seeming applicant will obtain the lease，and 
with 让, not the mandate, but the permission to collect a 
company from far and neam in order to jlet its members 
scatter again next Spring 一 Should no bankruptcy have 
meanwhile intervened 一 to all the points of the compass. 
In the course of the coming winter-months this director 
will make it his business to meet the wishes of the public 
by as raplid and varied a production as possible, of pieces 
that have been well received elsewhere， JIn the most fortun- 
ate event he will have assembled a personnel among which 
some individuals will earn Particular favour 一 a_ circum- 
stance enabling him to give frequent repetitions of certain 
pieces ; in a Sorrier case, it will be impossible to take such 
interest in any member of his troop, and he then will give 
us all the more motley a mixture of theatric novelties，as 
their breathless change mnust serve to win from curiosity 
that Support which a particular liking of the public for this 
or that performer is unable to lend the undertaking. What 
will be the success of this director ? 

Let us take our answer from the success of the last 
undertakin8g-. 

The director who has just left us, made it his object last 
autumn to get together a particularly good stage-company : 
which means, in other words, that he determined to spend 
a jarger Sum in salaries， That in consequence of this 
determination he was able to engage Some excellent 
25 
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talent，he must certainly attribute to a stroke of luck ; 
SinCce exXperience fteaches that, for however great a wage， 
Superior artists are very seldom to be found.， Equipped 
with a good Personnel, he scrupulously offered the public 
what it wished for and what the character of his company 
permitted。 After getting over its initial distrust, the public 
shewed an interest no smaller than，judging by earlier- 
made experiences，one might reasonably expect._ Ihe 
result of this undertaking，however，was nothing but its 
undertaker's forfeiting the larger portion of a not incon- 
siderable sum，which had been set aside at the outset ; and 
he now departs with the satisfaction of knowing that a 
whole winter through，for the loss of his money，he has 
provided the Zurich public with theatrical performances 
as good as possible， Any inducement to _ continue this 
experiment，unselfsh at least in its issue，has not been 
offered him from any quarter. 

After the above experience, what can be the views and 
”jntentions of the impresario who will bear away the prize 
from the competition,，at present taking place, for the only 
thing which confers a_ right and might to manage the 
theatre 一 the lease of the Playhouse ' 一 If he goes system- 
atically to work, he must frst weigh all the circumstances， 
and decide whether he will pursue the path so lately opened 
by the departing manager : namely，engage as good a 
company as possible, and shirk no sacrifice of money to 
this end， 工 he experience just made here must necesSsarily 
turn him off from that ; only personal vanity could tempPt 
him to suppose that in his hands，and with his special 
cleverness, zat might perhaps succeed， which was wrecked 
through some failing of another. The next Spring would 
Open his eyes to the fact， that any failings of his fore- 
runner were by no means personal to the director，bnut 
arise necessarily from the unalterable position of every 
theatric manager toward his personnel and the public 一 
thus from the general relations of this sort of stage 一 and 
are not to be avoided by the greatest cunning on his Part. 
Thus in the most favourable event he would only make 
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over again the experiences of the last management，and 
would ascertain, to boot, that the Zurich public last winter 
shewed itself precisely as interested in the theatre as is 
possible for it under existing circumstances ; but that this 
interest is not Su 全 cient to entirely cover the costs of his 
undertaking. So that if the coming director strikes the 
Path just indicated，we shall be the richer by no fresh 
experience，while this director too 一 with or without a 
bankruptcy 一 will certainly have grown poorer by a sum 
of money。 

It is rather to be Supposed, then, that the next director， 
so Soon as he views the matter in cold blood，will only 
think of his outgoings and Profts， If he goes systemati- 
cally to work, he will before all things lower his salary-list， 
intentionally select a middling Personnel, and so arrange 
his Productions with these forces as to Speculate on 
nothing but the public's curiosity.， After every fresh 
enticement the public will leave the theatre in dis- 
appointment ; the director，however，will constantly be- 
stir himself to lure the disappointed into a new curiosity- 
trap ; until all his dainties are exhausted，the director 
straps his bundle，and 一 another theatre-season is ovem 
leaving behind it the utmost indifference in respect of all 
theatric art. 

But there remains a third possibility, namely that the 
future stage-director will lay aside all system, and leave 
himself and his undertaking to sheer “good luck”: he 
engages just whatever comes his way，and presents just 
what presents itself At the same time he reckons on 
favouring chances, Such as good or bad weatherm a scandal 
in the town, a pretty actress and her lover and incidents 
and things 1like these ; all which he exploits according to 
a System of his own，till at last the police give him his 
marching orders 一 unless he should frst have been called 
to a Special post at one of the great Court-theatres， In 
a0y Case，even after the end of zzs theatrical director， 
there would again be opened here a fresh contention for 
the lease. 
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How comes it, now, that the theatre never rouses a higher 
form of attention than that which leaves to mere hazard 
in what sense it shall be conducted, and whether an im- 
presario shall to-day bestir himself to give us something 
good，or to-morrow another shall make it his lamentable 
duty to woo fortune with something bad? Without doubt 
there lies at the bottom of this _ phenomenon a great lack 
of interest in the Theatre itself and this lack of interest 
must rest on a profound inner dissatisfaction with the 
Theatre's doings;j a dissatisfaction which dwells uncon- 
sciously within the public breast，and to bring which to 
its ” consciousness may prove indeed a not unweighty 
task. 

I will attempt to discharge this task and at like time to 
bring to consciousness a need which necessarily must shew 
itself in utmost clearness, if the means for its _ satisfaction 
are ever to be fathomed and devised.， 

The interest in the Theatre, as we have just seen, is not 
of such a kind that the public has felt disposed to volun- 
tarily Support an undertaking which fulflled all that was 
Possible under existing circumstances，in any other way 
than by a payment for admission to certain Performances 
一 Such payment not su 秃 cing in and by itself to fully cover 
the undertaking's costs。 Without a moment s regret，one 
witnesses the dispersal of a company to which one cannot 
refuse its meed of praise ; to no one does it occur to instigate 
proceedings for its retention, but indifferently one leaves 
to chance the fate of the next theatrical season。 Yet this 
general indifference to the fate of the ITIheatre, taken with 
the circumstance that during the winter the public often 
attends the performances in large numbers, does not point 
to a dislike for the Theatre on the whole ; but rather a 
half conscious，half unconscious doubt whether，even 让 
more Substantially supported，a theatre at Zurich could 
ever be brought to yield anything really good. 

This doubt must certainly be harboured with full con- 
Sciousness by those who are in a position to visit the larger 
cities of 了 urope from time to time, and involuntarily allow 
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the imposing effect of the theatrical productions*# there to 
infuence their judgment on the doings of the theatre at 
home， It is not in the least to be wondered at if the Same 
dramatic works which so completely dazed them there by 
wealth of trappings，by opulence of scene and brilliant 
Virtuosity of players，should produce So sobering an im- 
pression on them when reproduced on the local stage that 
they fhnd frst this and that, and at last everything quite 
insupportable, and fnally turn away in utter apathy, resolv- 
ing to make themselves amends on their next trip to Paris 
or Naples. To be sure, the less well-to-do section of the 
public, 一 more fettered to its native Soil and thus kept aloof 
from the constant revival of comparisons between the 
doings of those great theatres and of the little one at home 
一 does not feel the contrast so directly ; nevertheless 让 
unconsciously feels a dissatisfaction，sSuch as needs must 
follow on the unclear impression left by every imPperfect 
thing， even when the exact nature of its imPperfections is 
not divined. In our theatrical productions this Public is 
presented with an object which cannot address it clearly 
and plainly, for the simple reason that the needful means 
of expression are not forthcoming. It is confronted with 
features reckoned for qulte other circumstances, and quite 
other People, than our own and ourselves.， Let us sum in 
a word the whole ailment wherewith almost every theatre 
of Europe is stricken，even unto death : it consists in this， 
that with very few exceptions, among which only the frst 
opera-houses of Italy can be included，lZexe 719 NO O7ztUg2NC] 
jpeatyze pbUtL 1Zal oj Pazig CNCQG ClL 1e yeE5st CE MENCELN 2 
COb1C5. 一 

With the exceptions above-referred-to, Paris is the only 
city in the world where such pieces alone are performed,，as 
have been expressly written and accurately calculated for 
the boards on which they reach portrayal. 工 he character 


4 Vorstellungen "一 as this word and “Auffihrungena ”are used in a sense 
not quite the same as that of “ Darstellung ”(performance，or representationh)， 
1 have thought it better to render them by“productions” whenever thbeir 
particular employment does not absolutely exc/tuvde the idea of what we call in 
England afirst night. 一 工 R。 
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of each of the many Parisian theatres，its resources，the 
compass and arrangements of its stage, the peculiarity of 
the“talent ”belonging to it at the moment，aftord their 
dramatic authors the defhnite means of expression through 
which they are to bring their subject to a hearing ; and 
this subject, again,， decides itself according to the idiosyn- 
crasy of this particular theatre's public, on the one hand， 
and just those expressional means on the other， These 
conditioning, and at like time enabling circumstances hold 
equally good for every Paris theatre，from the paltriest 
Vaudeville of the suburbs right up to the sumptuous Grand 
Opkra itself Never would it occur to one of these theatres， 
to produce 3a piece not written expressly for tt and， 
through this perfect harmony between means and end, so 
Sure a feeling for the true essence of a good and intelligible 
dramatic representation has been engendered among per- 
formers and public alike, that any occasional attempts with 
foreign Pieces have been foredoomed to certain failure.* 
Thus has theatric Paris become the only genuine pro- 
ducer of our modern dramatic literature In the first 
place，its productions are reproduced in the provincial 
towns of Erance, and already there,， with all the defects of 
a decreasing originality ; but beyond this, all the German 
theatres live almost exclusively on an imitation of the 
Paris stage， TIhe larger German theatres as a whole have 
taken their modern grafting of dramatic art from nowhere 
but abroad, and, supported by parade-struck Courts, they 
spend the most enormous Sums on bringing the products 
of Parisian theatres to reproduction on their stage ; at the 
present day one goes so far as to copy the Paris produc- 
tions with the most scrupulous pains, even to the minutiz 
of scenery， machinery and costumes， Yet how null and 
void these copies are，however great the cost，everyone 
feels at once, who has visited the theatres in Paris where 
those pieces are to the manner born. He fnds that at the 


4# By reference to Wagners article “Ze yezchpaptz ” (translated in 7Ze 
plezrtfer， No. xxv) it will be seen tbhat the author had formed this opinion as 
early as 184I, 一 工 R。 
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largest German theatres, and in the most favourable event， 
one has merely been able to copy the veriest externals of 
those productions ; and that the special idiosyncrasy of 
talent for which the dramatic composition was originally 
reckoned, has been watered past all knowledge， 瓦 enotices 
further that, even could the character of the original pro- 
ductions be copied on German stages, yet those produc- 
tions win their full vivacity of colour and impressiveness 
only where they step into life amid a social surrounding 
and before a public 一 in short, under conditions of time and 
Place which have absolutely nothing in common with our' 
own, and are thoroughjly alien to our views and habits. 

In ordqer to_ put my meaning in the clearest light, let me 
instance the enormous difference between a German and 
an Italian audience. Ihe Italian opera-theatres have Pre- 
served their originality, and that in dealing with a public 
which nowadays seeks nothing in the theatre but the most 
Sensuous distraction. Throughout the make-believe of 
drama this public pays its sole attention to the most bril- 
liant passages of the evening s star be it the prima donna 
or her maljle rival in the art of song ; the remainder of the 
Opera it as good as doesnt heed，but spends the larger 
pbortion of the evening upon paying and returning visits 
in the boxes,，and upon Private conversations carried on 
aloud. 下 aced with this behaviour of the public, the opera- 
comPposers have grown accustomed to devote their artistic 
productivity merely to the aforesaid roles ; while they 
treat all the opera's groundwork，namely the choruses 
and roles of so-calledq minor personages，with the most 
deliberate negligence, hlling it out with banal, everlastingly 
repeated, absolutely nothing-saying stopgaps, intended just 
to make a bustle during the Public conversation. 人 
German audience，on the contrary，is wont to give the 
performance its _ continuous attention ; it therefore receives 
with the same interest as the principal roles，or at least 
with the same struggjle for interest，that nothing-saying 
tonal mnoise， and thus takes as sterling golden coin 
what the composer had issued with full consciousness as 
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pewter tokens。 Now, how must we appear to that Italian 
stranger ” Very ridiculous，to be sure! and that's ex- 
tremely vexing : for at the bottom of our attentive listen- 
ing to his spurious artwork there lay, in truth，an honour- 
able artistic sense of good manners. 再 owever let us learn 
from this to what a Pitch of poverty and helplessness we 
now have Sunk ! 

If{ II here have given a glimpse of the general Situation 
of the German Theatre, in its dearth of all originality,， a 
still more mournful sight will greet our eye when we Survey 
the only held of activity lying open to a theatre Such as 
that of Zurich. 

At the more eminent theatres of Germany not only are 
original Paris products reproduced, but on their form and 
nature German playwrights and comPposers have modelled 
dramatic works in which they have tried to localise, in a 
measure，thbe foreign content of those pieces. JIn this 
fashion there has come to light an unedifying, hybrid genre， 
which has drawn notice to itself only through its content 
mirroring the moods and interests of the place and season 
for and in which these pieces are calculated and composed. 
Berlin， Vienna,， Hamburg and other of the greater theatre- 
cities have in this way turned out pieces which, in view of 
the immediate local and temporal relations whose Specific 
interest served them as Subject-matter have been able for 
a time, and for as far as those relations reached, to interest 
as novelties pure and simPple, albeit no artistic merit could 
ever be adjudged them， If one looked at these pieces a 
little closer one was bound at last to recognise the original 
of their copy; an original which primarily lay far outside 
the circle of relations for which the ccopy had been trimmed 
up. From that original, one had borrowed Principally the 
form ; but this whole form had earlier emanated from a 
content which, in its most important features, was as differ- 
ent from the new and substituted content as, for instance， 
are Paris and the Parisians from Berlin and the Berliners. 
The_ necessary variance between stuff and form mostjy 
operated on the German Piece-maker in Zpzs direction :一 
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that he mnust try to arrange his own new-chosen stu 任 to fit 
the form he copied ; whereby it happened that the stu 人 在 
itself{ was twisted into the most complete un-nature，an 
atter caricature. So that this pseudo-original product had 
to Seek its real effect in sheer externals ; and these were 
either more Or less witty allusions to local events of the 
day, or the very dehnite Personality of Special favourites 
among the 'talent. 

Now，what has been prepared in this wise as theatric 
fodder for the fabby and indifferent appetite of the Public 
of the larger German cities, serves next 一 together with the 
more direct copies of Parisian productions 一 for almcst 
the solitary food of the public of smaljller theatre-towns, in 
whose ranks one must number Zurich. 有 ere one misses 
all those references，which gave a certain Sort of interest to 
the“points”of that theatric aftermath in the cities where 
it _ still could shew a 8glimmer of originality.， Of these 
Productions nothing effective can be left for Upexe but the 
most inartistic, coarsest features, in addition to that interest 
in the personajlity of performers who entirely for them- 
selves, again, and without a shred of connection with the 
fctitious artwork，bestir themselves to absorb the publics 
attention in any way they think proper. 

再 owever the more debased the sphere of execution in 
which these efforts move, So much the easier is it for means 
and end of the performance to maintain a certain harmony， 
and for this simple reason : that here it must seem Per- 
Tissible for the Performer to display his perscnality, and 
that alone，with all the force he knows of ; an end that 
can have been the only one which hovered, more or less 
Consciously, before the author of the Piece himsel{. JIn this 
sphere and to this end have the real bread-bringers of our 
theatres plied their trade，from 也 erren Eriedrich and 
Kaiser down to the royal Prussian upper-court-Poetess 
Erau Charlotte Birchpfeiffer Whoever may want to gain 
a calm and clear idea of the despicable nature of these 
piece-makers' stage-products, jet him compare their sham 
original pieces，such as“A hundred-thousand Ihalers” 

III. C 
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&c. with the genuine Parisian originals on which they are 
modelled, or let him set Ch. Birchpfeiffers adaptation of 
Hugos romance “Notre-Dame ”by side of the adaptation 
which was given at the Parisian ZAiltye de 7 .4MNpxpN 
cOMitIUe ; he then will feel the unexampled desolation of 
our theatric art, in which one has come to be content with 
the vilest copies of copies vile themselves ! 

From this debased foundation，on which there yet is 
shewn a certain harmony in what ls done, the representa- 
tions of a theatre such as that at Zurich move up to 
undertaking feats which they are the less competent to 
achieve, the higher do those feats mount up before them ; 
and for the Simple reason that they were calculated for 
quite other forces than stand here at disposal， The dis- 
crepance of the expressional means increases in direct 
ratio as the expression s fctive end is lifted higher ; and 
that for reasons which [ have already hinted at in general， 
but here must scrutinise a little closer. 

In the first place I have to adduce a fact observed in the 
winter just gone by，On the part of the public the director 
of the theatre was point-blank dissuaded from giving 
certain greater，nobler dramas ;j on the other hand，as 
regards Opera he was Principalljy asked for pieces of the 
so-called“ grand ”variety. 工 his _ observation characterises 
the whole present attitude of the public toward the 
Theatre, and alike the notion which actual performances 
have given it，of the Theatres essence. IThe higher- 
Pitched task，which one did not trust the performers to 
accomplish in the Play, one coolly imposes on them for the 
Opera. But,，with this remarkable predilection for Opera， 
one involuntarily confesses to holding it a lower art-genre 
than the Play ; and as rcgards the ministrations of Opera 
nowadays, at any rate, one is absolutely right， It is im- 
possible for the higher class of play to win a genuine 
interest, unless that interest be roused by the Action, by 
the .Characters which vindicate that action,， and hnally by 
the truthful, the soul-engrossing 人 epresentment of those 
characters， In the Play there therefore jurks the genuine 
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backbone, the true intent of all dramatic art : only when 
this has fully evolved and been given due scope, can the 
higher expression 一 that of mnusical delivery 一 be naturally 
joined therewith, as a thing both craved and justifted。， To 
seek this inner kernel of the Drama, in face of our theatric 
doings, the public has been absolutely unaccustomed ; and 
for the aforesaid reason, that it has never been presented 
with original products，racy of its soil and sprung from 
those ever-present moods and bearings which it feels with 
all its soul， The public of our theatre has been solely 
offered foreign goods，which have never made its heart to 
beat, but merely laid claim to its outmost sensuous interest 
through their own most outward side. Now, this outward 
side is the absolutely least exciting Or engrossing in the 
higher class of Play ; much rather in the very lowest class， 
since there the personal caprice of the performer must be 
allowed to go even the length of caricature so as to make 
an effect. In Opera, on the contrary, the outward appeal 
to the senses has so thoroughjly established itself in Powenm， 
that a purely material amusement of the nerves of hearing 
was bound to become the musical composers virtual aim. 
A play cannot enthral in any other way than through an 
intimate adoption of the poet's aim ; in the realisement of 
this aim the spectator's whole soul-phantasy must take its 
share，because 一 in just the spectacle (cpaxLptel) 一 that 
Phantasy has not for helpmeet so exquisite a stimuius of 
Feeling, as in the musical drama.  Jn Opera, however the 
poetic aim is merely used as Pretext; whereas the virtual 
aim resides in that ear-entrancing method of delivery， 
which may well exert a purely outward fascination without 
kindling in the inner soul one Single spark of interest. 一 
Wherefore in its desire to see performed, not higher-class 
plays, but by all means the Grand Opera, the public gives 
voice to its profound contempt for theatric art in general ; 
a_ contempt in which it is perfectly justihed, since it has 
never made the acquaintance of a Theatre in living artistic 
relation with its own views and tempers。 For Art how- 
ever there remains the shocking humiliation, that plied as 
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a mere Imeans of livelihood， she has to adapt herself to the 
public s craving from the outset, 一 to this craving which, all 
ignorant of the higher dignity of Art, can only go out to 
her on her most frivolous side. In theatrical productions， 
whose dramatic kernel one spurns from ignorance or lack 
of sympathy, the demands of the paying and thus dictating 
public have to be answered with a putting forward of the 
outermost of husks, cut loose from all the core and pulp 
cf Art; and the real focus of the Performances, the only 
thing which can draw the publics outward interest, remains 
“Grand OPpera ”so-called. 

Now, this gold-bedecked Grand Opera is in and by itself 
a mere husk without a kernel : to wit a Horid, glittering 
display of the most sensuous expressional means，withonut 
an aim worth the expressing， In Paris where this genre 
acquired its modern fhnish, and whence it is being trans- 
Planted to our stage, there has been distilled from all the 
native arts of luxury and delectation a dazzlingr extract， 
which has gained at the Grand Opera a consistence unap- 
proached elsewhere， All the rich and notables, who settle 
in the monstrous world-metropolis for its out-of-the-way 
amusements and distractions, are driven by ennui and un- 
sated cravings to the sumptuous chambers of this theatre， 
there to get set before them the fullest draught of enter- 
tainment. The most astounding pomp of decorations and 
stage-costumes unfolds itself in startling mnultiplicity before 
the swooning eye，which turns its 8greedy glance, again, to 
the most coquettish dancing of the amplest ballet-corps in 
all the world ; an orchestra of unrivalledq strength and 
eminence accompanies in sonorous fll the dazzling march 
of never-ending masses of chorus-singers and xyxiazt 厄 ; 
between whose ranks at last appear the most expensive 
singers,， Schooled expressly for this theatre, and claim the 
Overwrought senses” residue of interest for their special 
virtuosity.， As Pretext for these seductive _ evolutions a 
dramatic aim is also dragged-in by the ears 一 its tantalising 
motive borrowed from some murderous, or Devils scandal ; 
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and this whole clinking，tinkling，glittering，glistening 
show* is paraded as“Grand Opera.” 

Now, at a theatre like that of Zurich, what remains of this 
intoxicating wonder-drink，when it is reached down to the 
thirsting public for an after taste? Nothing but the fat 
and stalely sober dregs. 一 All that made this opera pre- 
cisely a“ grand ”opera, all that raised the rank effect of 
these productions to something quite apart from the lesser 
genre, 一 the giant wealth and variety of sensuous accesS- 
sories, 一 all this faljls away on our theatre，because of 
poverty and inadequacy of means of exhibition ; and of 
all the stately edihce there is nothing left but the exiguous 
scaffold,， which had absolutely no intrinsic object in itself， 
but was Simply there to serve for propping out the gorgeous 
drapings. Merely 1ald can be brought before us，which 
there was only used as pretext ; the real aim, that made 
thls pretext serve it, must remain quite unimPparted to us. 

If in the effect of such maimed theatric rites we must 
recognise an ignominious selfdeception on the part of the 
public, on the other side we have yet to consider what an 
artistically demoralising infuence the concernment with 
tasks so inachievable must exert on the performers， In 
the first place, the lack of requisite and htting means of 
representment forbids any giving the chosen work in its 
entirety.。 Though the build of this work 一 with its aim 
directed merely to material and sensuous excitation 一 Was 
not the organic structure of a genuine artwork,， yet it was 
soO pinned together through mechanical expedients，that 
the pretext of a uniting dramatic “intention ”was mostly 
built into it with quite observable purpose. Where, how- 
ever this Grand Opera s intrinsic aim 一 to Serve as a Show- 
stall for resplendent means of expression 一 was SO com- 
pletely reached as at the Paris theatre，there this very 
pretext might easily be dropped, upon occasion ; and we 
see that，without the slightest damage to the real value 
of the seeming artwork，on certain nights merely single 
Acts of such operas are given, then followed by the per- 
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formance of any other work you Please But where this 
Opera's intrinsic aim cannot be reached at all，as at ouT 
local theatre，there we are，strictly speaking，conftned to 
that bare pretext; and to lift it somehow into an intrinsic 
aim, rnust consequently become the foremost care of the 
performance. Only, just this Pretext is certain here to be 
withdrawn into utter hopelessness of recognition， since the 
inadequate means impose the most appalling cuts and 
shortenings ; so that what is left, obtains a position quite 
other than it had in its connexion with the parts excised， 
and the scenes retained can only appeatr as the unintelli- 
gible fragments of a whbhole become unknowable.* Add to 
this the further evil，never yet su 全 ciently explored, that 
those works are only given us in translations，which，un- 
lovely in themselves, are mostly made entirely unintelligible 
through their clumsy and bad array beneath the notes: and 
we may infer at last the Spirit in which the performers 
approach their task. Completely indifferent to an aim 
whereof they are ignorant，they rehearse their parts as 
mere Vocal instruments ; since hardly one of them knows 
the content of his own song-talk，still less does he heed the 
verbal meaning of his {fellows ; so that the character of a 
Situation，and its bearing on themselves，remain entirely 
strangers to them， In such circumstances, moreover each 
day makes them more indifferent whether this or that 
Scene, this or that connecting 1link 一 which may be incon- 
venient to them for such and such reasons (Principally that 
of over-hurried study) 一 is also dropped at last, or whether 
these or those conscious faults occur ; for after all one can 
advance the so insulting，and yet completely warranted 
excuse :“ The public will never notice it 1 

Now just as, in compliance with the publics liking for 
Grand Opera, the performers have here accustomed them- 
selves to leave entireljy out of count the higher dramatic 
aim where it had merely been employed as pretext，So 


* Who among my readers can truthfully vouch thbat he has ever understood 
the plot of “Robert the Devil,”for instance，from its representations in thbis 
town ?一 了，WAGNER， 
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they end quite naturally by carrying this indifference into 
the performance of works in which that aim exists as a 
Senuine thing ; of works which therefore dispense with the 
material fllip to the senses, alone intended in the expres- 
sional means elsewhere. After what has been said above， 
one may imagine in how irreconcilable a contradiction the 
habits of the performers must stand to the task herewith 
proposed them! 且 ere their incapacity can only be so 
utter, that the public turns unmoved and wearied from the 
representation of such works, and puts up rather with the 
fattest products ; in which the unconsciously felt contrast 
between means and end does not at any rate come out SO 
nakedly. 一 If we reckon further，that，with the public's 
necessary lack of inner interest in these really most un- 
satisfying performances, its outward interest, ie. its mmoney 
at the doors，can only be attracted through a whetting of 
its curiosity or its love for motley change;i and 这 we 
Perceive that, to this end, there must be always something 
new brought out，or at the smallest，something other : 
then we shall also conceive that the whole restless activity 
of an everlastingly harried troop of Players must needs 
consume itself in an exertion absolutely profitless to Art. 
Never is it possible for performers or managers to devote 
their care to the po of the productions, but always to the 
protean ?ait Any conception and execution of an artistic 
plan，mnust be abandoned from the outset ; the eternal 
Want (Wotb) is to give something new and othem at last 
no _ matter in what guise : for 一 on this alone depend the 
takings, the payment of wages, the provision of the neces- 
Saries of existence, 

What，then, is the mnutual sentiment between Theatre 
and Public ; and, in the given circumstances，what can 让 
not but be? Let us say it frankly out : a reciprocal con- 
tempt ! 一 TIhe public can pay no honour to an art which 
iS never in the Position to enthral and satisfy it;i unen- 
lightened as to the grounds of this its dissatisfaction, it is 
only able to dupe itself into a superficial interest when， on 
occasion and from a purely personal liking for this or that 
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performer it signals an applause as to whose intrinsic value 
让 never takes the slightest thought， Thes theatrical per- 
formers cannot respect the Will and judgment of a public 
which，through the very character of its interest in the 
theatre，makes impossible to them the development of 
aptitudes whereof the practice of their art affords them an 
instinctive _ consciousness ; they are aware that the public 
gives its interest merely to the most superhcial unfoldings 
of arb that it is to be bribed by thbe cheapest claptrap, and 
一 as for any knowledge of the upshot of their doings 一 
may be held the veriest gaby. 世 ow often in their repre- 
sentations things happen of such monstrous folly, that the 
performers needs must laugh in their sleeves when they 
remark that the public is not one whit upset ! Thus even 
the bestowed applause can by no means be taken as the 
encouraging reward and acknowledgment of an eftort to 
do the right，but merely as the reckoned and besought 
reSult of employing certain stock-devices ; one receives 让 
as a_ matter of course，and when it hangs hre 一 mostly 
through some accident 一 one feels justihed in indignation. 
If the public could only witness these indignant outbursts 
a little oftener it would soon be taught how dishonouring 
and disrespectful are the relations between itself and the 
priests of our theatric art of nowadays : it would perceive 
that，just as for zt: the Theatre 1is an inwardly despised 
purveyor to its entirely superftcial craze for entertainment， 
for that purveyor，in turn，zlelf is but a _ lightly to be 
cozened victim of the most self-seeking speculation. 

也 owever we may almost assume that the relation here 
disclosed does not need to be unmasked to the public so 
absolutely for the frst time，and that it is wellnigh as 
much aware of its actual standing toward the Theatre，as 
the stage-personnel is acquainted with zz toward the public. 
At least, this assumption is unequivocally vouched-for by 
the public's aforesaid utter indifference to the fate of the 
local theatre here, which takes for it the semblance of a 
beggar to whom one mechanically reaches out an alms 
without so much as looking him in the eye, and thoroughly 
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untroubjled as to his physiognomic personality.， Ihis will 
also explain the entire lack of interest even in the riddance 
of so mnutually dishonouring a situation : were the smallest 
Spark of respect or love forthcoming，one would take 
thought for means to elevate so unseemly a relation. 
Since Dothing of the kind occurs，and any attempt to 
estabjlish a nobler relation between the Theatre and Public 
on the Present basis must appear ,fruitless out and out，we 
certainly need not wonder either that the public abides in 
its state of inward indifference，or that the theatre does 
not of itself soar up to a position whence it might conquer 
that indifference ; for one thing here conditions the other， 
and no real blame attaches to either, as both phenomena 
have their grounds in a wider relation 一 whose Present 
discussion would lead to naught. 

There is only one thing to be wondered at，namely : 
how so thoroughly unseemly a relation, so strongly and so 
injuriously affecting the public taste as that II here have 
touched on, should have hitherto escaped the watchful eyes 
of thinking men and carers for the public weal ; and thus 
that no one has as yet come forward with suggestions for 
the appointment of a Board (Zeppxiae) to whom should be 
committed the task of finding a more satisfactory solution 
of the Iheatre-question, in the interest of public morals. 

It is far from any wish of mine, to think of the Theatre 
as an educational institute for the public， This idea, which 
certainly has been conceived by some, tells of an absolute 
disdain for the public, together with a degrading estimate 
of Art herself 一 who in Drama attains her highest，her 
most peculiar glory. Were it expedient to educate the 
public by aid of theatrical performances，then it would 
frst be necessary to settle who is to be the educator and 
what is to be laid down as the divine evangel according 
whereto dramatic art is to be employed as means， and 
public taste to be formed as end.。 Neither this gospel, nor 
that educator should we find on any reasonable path. 一 于 
we rightly gauge the station of each several Board in so 
organised a State as that of Zurich, howevem this authority 
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should be the conscious organ for reaching an end de- 
manded by a need in common, as its satisfaction. Surely 
the fact that the public has never hitherto felt with requisite 
Strength _ the real need of a Theatre，can be the only 
assignable ground for this other fact : that there exists 
as _ yet no Board entrusted with the task of satisfactorily 
arranging the affairs of the Theatre.， Up to to-day the 
Theatre has passed for a class of entertainment that one 
sought from purely accidental personal liking, without con- 
necting it with any object to which one might suppose one- 
self pledged by considerations of an inner need in common. 
Merely insofar as the social entertainment offered by the 
Theatre was one whose very nature set it in the circle of a 
wider-spread publicity，did it draw the _ attention of an 
authority which is entrusted，in the interest of Public 
safety，with the prevention of nuisances such as might 
spring from heedless confict with that public interest 
Wherefore the only authority through which Iheatre and 
Public have been brought into contact, from the burgher 
standpoint，is the Police. 

Now if we look a_ little closer we have first to attest a 
feature which may well be regarded as the symptom of a 
common higher need, in the sense we mean ; and this is 
the undeniable fact that in the course of the six winter 
months a majority of the inhabitants of Zurich，from 
tenderest youth to hoariest age, assembles in the theatre 
Several times a week, and often in large numbers at a time， 
with the object of procuring itself a common entertainment， 
though mostly in very diverse moods，Ihat this entertain- 
ment as a rule could only be of the kind II have described 
above, is the thing which heretofore has withdrawn from 
this sight the gaze of thinking and public-minded men ; 
because they could nowhere fnd in it the point they might 
deem ftted for the accommodation of a higher associate 
end，But the question now arises, whether the simple fact of 
that often numerous attendance does not already reveal a 
need, which merely from ignorance of nobler pleasures at 
present exhibits itself as feeble and incapable of shaping， 
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yet in which there well may lie a higher furthering attri- 
bute ionly the pivot of its inner bent were found and 
brought to consciousness.。 Before all else, then， it cannot 
be denied that in the Theatre, under the circumstances just 
cited, we have a moment ' of public life informed with a 
“motive which needs culture to _ become a higher ethical 
force.* After noting this, the next duty would be to care- 
fully examine whether that culture-needing motive Were 
withal a motive capable of cultivation ; so that, in case one 
could not convince oneself of this, one might use all one's 
disposable Powers to prevent So crippled a thing from 
offending and injuring the healthy spirit of publicity，inso- 
far as the public interest is made over to the guardianship 
of every public-minded burgher 一 or ift that motive already 
shewed promise of an aptitude for cultivation， one might 
pnut forth all ones powers to aid in its maturing-. 

Thus our frst business would be to prove the existence 
of that aptitude, and prove it from a _ need already mani- 
fested by the public.， This proof is quite undoubtedly 
afforded by the simple experience that in those isolated 
Cases Where，through any special pains or lucky circum- 
Stance,， one Succeeded in giving the theatrical productions 
an approximate stamp of perfection，by setting a real 
artistic end in passable harmony with the means forth- 
coming + 一 there the public was surprised into betokening 
a satisfaction which evidently avouched the existence of an 
inner need within it ; a need which could not come as yet 
to comImon consciousness, only because those cases shewed 
themselves so very rarely, and must be choked into com- 
plete oblivion by the mass of unsoundness in general 
affairs theatric.， JIf therefore，in face of these customary 


6 Ein Moment des ffentlichen Lebens 。. . dem ein bildungsbedtirftiges 
Motiv fir hohere Gesittung innewohnt.” 

+ Reference should be made to Zettexy 10 Lp，No，I8 (qated Zurich， 
October 22，I850o)，where Wagner gives a fairly long account of his own inter- 
Yention in tbese performances，and adds : “But II must withdraw，because 
with the best wjll in the world I do not see how a rpertoire can be kept up， 
which should prevent that being pulled down on the one side which TI am 
building up on the other 一 TR， 
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affairs, the best-trained minds have adopted the despairing 
view that in the Theatre there may lie indeed a motive of 
cujlture，bnut its development is impossible amid existing 
circumstances : then our further concern would only be to 
Prove that this impossibility is nothing absolute, but over- 
comable in circumstances dependqing merely on our defhnite 
and operative will ; and thus, that the ripest evolution of 
the cultur-able motive indwelling in the Theatre is an 
altogether certain possibility. Should this proof succeed， 
it then would rest with every public-minded citizen who 
took Pleased knowledge of it, to ponder well what proht 
for the public weal might be gathered from that knowledge. 
And this proft would have to be safeguarded thus : that 
the public, the only right decisor in this matter, be moved 
to combine for the appointment of a managing committee， 
which should consult together on the means for realising 
the demonstrated possibility，and bring those means to 
bearing-. 

Thbis organ， which in itself could be no absolute educa- 
tion-board in the sense of that already functioning，would 
nevertheless come in contact at one Supremely weighty 
point with the immediate interest of the 卫 ducational 
Council， So as to accurately denote this _ point 一 which 
lies not alone in the Hourishing of general public culture， 
but also in making practicable the means whereof this 
culture is the end 一 I will allow myself to offer a brief 
review of what in keeping with local conditions，I feel 
justihed in holding necessary and possible for development 
of the cultural motive indwelling in the ITheatre. 


To arrive at a thorough exposure of the standing faults 
in our local theatre, Istarted by remarking that its doings 
entirely lacked originality, and were mere copies of pro- 
ductions which 一 in relations qulte different from those 
prevailing here，amid quite other manifestations of the 
public mind，than those intelligible to us, and _ especially 
through executive means quite other than we have at hand 
一 had stepped into life on a soil far distant from our Own， 
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as original efforts.， Let us therefore begin the recital of 
Our possibilities in this Theatre matter with the unwaver- 
ing assertion, that No 1Vecatyze cCN pb1t1Ne 216 0jezita1t0ONS 10 0 
SCLUbta1T 153UC UNLE55 11 GO CI2E DOE1012 CLL ee ozt071CL 
Altogether in consonance with the means of theatric exe- 
cution standing at disposal, must be tempered the artistic 
ends to be realised thereby. To closely prove his means， 
to judge their capacity when put to the utmost strain, and 
to rule his end entirely by the possibility of reaching 让 
through those means : this is the task before the creative 
artist who above all desires to _ bring his aim to under- 
standing. It will then be the performers answering task， 
to take up this aim into themselves and reajlise it to the 
top of their bent ; they themselves will become artists, only 
in degree as they comprehend that alim and share in its 
realisation. Where an artistic aim thus realised is set 
before the public, there remains no loophole for criticising 
means ; the pubjlic no longer has to wish or care in this 
regard，no more comparisons to draw with others : bnut 
means and end have become omNpe, ie. they have gone up 
into the Artwork 一 which now，as an aim intelligible by 
Feeling, turns solely to the feeling of this Public, by it to 
be ez1oyead. 一 下 ven the scantiest means are equal to realising 
an artistic aim, provided it rules itself for expression through 
those means. The artistic quajity of an aim does not 
consist in its being realisable only through exceptionally 
ample means，but in its taking the means which stand 
alone at its service under given circumstances, and bringing 
them to the highest development whereof they are capable. 
If we ponder well what kind of artistic aim it must be， 
that has to employ in this sense the means of portrayal at 
all procurable for Zurich，we shall perceive that it mnust 
decidedly be such an one as answers in general to our 
thinkings and beholdings, and thberefore realises precisely 
what we may wish and claim with any rhyme or reason : 
namely artworks easily understandable by us，because 
peculiar to our nature and holding up to it a faithful 
mirror. 
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As for the practical realisation of the idea here given in 
general terms, this can be effected only through a transi- 
tion from our wonted methods， 工 shall be better under- 
stood, if TI at once proceed to unfold my plan in its most 
salient features. 

The care of the moment can Simply be the provision of 
means, ji.e., in the frst Place, the provision of a dramatic 
petrsonnel in proportion to Zurich's theatre-going forces. 
This personnel would have to be strenuously sought and 
chosen with an eye to its consisting，not So much of 
artists already soaked with the modern stage-routine, but 
rather of young,， still trainable recruits to the arts of Play 
and Song，JIn keeping with our present monetary resources， 
the quality of this personnel would have to be brought 
within the bounds of possible excellence through the num- 
ber of its members being 1limited. Only such members 
should be engaged, to wit who shewed both aptitude for 
acting and a natural disposition for song. This personnel 
would therefore have so to be combined, that its memhbers 
coupled either an already fairly developed talent as actors 
with a still to be cultivated gift for song, or an already 
better practised singing-organ with an as yet to be devel- 
oped capability for acting ; so that we should not obtain a 
double company, Parcelled between Play and Opera, but 
one Simple and _ harmonious group of dramatic artists. 一 
Upon the evolution of our dramatic style of representment 
the evil infuence of a total severance of the art of acting 
proper，from that of operatic song，is so great and so 
obvious to a little thought, that it needs but be mentioned 
here, and not explained in detail， IThe employment I am 
about to propose for the aforesaid personnel however will 
shew how the apparent unsuitableness of such a union may 
be avoided ; and on the other hand，how an all-round 
perfect bringing-out of forces may be attained. For the 
nioment let us keep our eye on this alone : through pro- 
curing a Single personnel we concentrate ouUT pecuniary 
resources on a Smaller number of good members, instead of 
squandering them on the engagement of a double number 
of mediocrities. 
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In the present condition of the Theatre, a sound found- 
ation of dramatic art Subsists in the Play alone : not till 
every performer can effectively interpret a _ good play, do 
they gain the faculty of rendering the musical drama also 
in a manner beftting dramatic art in general， The afore- 
said personnel would thus have first to busy itself with 
representing plays of such a kind that it might thereby 
grow aware of the natural stipulations of every drama， 
and at last attain the faculty of thoroughly fulhlling them. 
To this end, and with a view to the development of our 
further Plan, such pieces must be chosen as not onjly are 
conmnpjletely suited to the forces available, but move within 
a Sphere of expressional means So tempered that the speak- 
ing tone need never rise above a pitch allowable, without 
injury to their voice, for performers who are also destined 
to sing. 一 must here content myself with remarking,， that 
Plays which contain moments of such passionate declam- 
ation that they tax the speaking-organ with an excessive 
strain，already overstep the line whbich must stay drawn 
round pure Play-acting ; for beyond this line only the 
singing-organ, with the mighty aidq of tone-art can bring 
forth an expression setting passion in the needful light of 
beauty. Arrived at this line in the development of its 
powers of dramatic expression，our artist-personnel must 
therefore leave its pure concernment with the Play，and 
step into the realm of Musical Drama ; in which，com- 
mencing with the next of kin, it has to unfold its forces 
to_ their utmost attainable pitch of dramatic portraiture. 
Wherefore one should choose for production those existing 
operas which form the proper link between this genre and 
SpOoken comedy. Precisely of this class we possess admir- 
able works，which may certtainly rank as the most natural 
and wholesome things that have ever been done in Opera. 
But in this regard the greatest care must be bestowed on 
bringing the texts, translated from a foreign tongue, into 
exact accordance with the musical expression ; to thlis end 
they should be scrupulously revised, since the existing trans- 
lations mostly do away with that accordance maintained 
in the original. 一 
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Up to this point，the originality of the doings of our 
theatre would have been displayed merely in this one 
respect : that no artworks were brought to a production 
there but such as the fellowship of artists, according to the 
measure of its powers，wWas really able to Mape zX oz20N 
through an adequate representment.， Though this gain 
would already be an immense advance upon our present 
theatric usage, and though this feature alone would almost 
fully su 印 ce to aftord the public far nobler and more 
satisfying joys than now can be the case : yet the very 
nature of the thing would bring with it the impossibility 
of stopping at this stage， Not merely for sake of a display 
of originality on principle, but for the simple reason that 
the number of existing works adapted for our purpose 
is extremely limited, we should have to stride onward to 
the manufacture of dramatic works thbhemselves. Here, 让 
we had no intention of letting the theatre fall back into 
its _ ancient blight，there would arise a veritable Want. 
Yet we need_ never fear this Want, but bid it welcome as 
the only thing that can lead us to true creative Deeds. 
Let us see how this arisen Need would have to be 
contented. 一 

We have frst of all to note an astounding phenomenon : 
the increased spread of intellectual artistic aptitude，as 
result of our progressive_ culture, together with the seem- 
ingly constant decrease of productivity in respect of really 
signifcant artworks. There has come about an incredible 
disproportion between the strength of actually extant pro- 
ductive forces and the feeble worth of open products， So 
widely is poetic and musical ability 一 furthered through 
every natural channel of art-experience 一 to_ be met with 
nowadays, that a closer consideration of the extraordinary 
dearth of public artistic productivity can only fl one with 
amazement. If we go to the bottom of this phenomenon， 
we recognise with startling plainness the ruinous infuence 
exerted by the centralisation of our public art-supplies at 
a few solitary points of 上 uropean intercourse. With rare 
exceptions, our whole public craving for theatric art is fed 
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with the crumbs that Paris throws us from its groaning 
board，The ill effect which we have just seen exerted by this 
evil circumstance upon the nature of the productions of 
more or less every theatre, be it even of highest rank, has told 
with growing rigour on the productive forces of native art ; 
and in such a way, that they have more and more diverted 
their creative impulse from the Theatre。 For the portrayal 
of art-creations pecujliar to their mind and soul, they have 
seen that the 1heatre offers neither means nor disposition : 
the alien in these public theatricals, the unakin to their own 
being，has estranged them from the Theatre，and forced 
their creative trend away from it Whereas we see that 
none but counterfeiters of the foreign have laboured for the 
present stage, the native idiosyncrasies of art-productiveness 
have more and more withdrawn from the Theatre, to leave 
it as the chosen arena for Specujlation on the most super- 
ficial crazes of a more or less unthinking public， The 
German spirit， whose peculiar inwardness prevents it from 
parjeying with any but a public quite familiar has com- 
pletely lost itself in an almost exclusively literary sphere of 
art; it is in Literature that we have to seek it out 一 on the 
one hand to fathom its fll of riches,， on the other to wrest 
from it the avowal of a _ need, which it can only still in 
truth，before a full publicity and in the genuine Artwork. 
So comes it， that our most individual poetic forces are 
deployed almost nowhere but in the literary-Lyric : while 
our broadcast musical faculty consumes itself almost solely 
in setting the countless poems which have sprung from out 
that Lyric, and thus has wellnigh made itself a Literature 
of its own。 In this Literature，however we recognise the 
richest and most varied forces, immeasurably surpassing, for 
individuality and true artistic capability, the hectic glamour 
of the whole art-herodom of Paris。、 What is brought to 
light in Paris nowadays, owes its origin hardly at all to an 
individual artistic force, but merely to a brilliant technical 
routine ; and to none is this plainer than to the German 
art-genius, thrown back on its own inside for nurture, as 让 
turns its back in loathing on the shallow inwards of those 
IIL D 
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high-famed art-producers and their world-spread works. 
But just what fits Wese out so bravely for the public eye, is 
altogether lacking for the freer development of native art : 
namely a public art-institute in keeping with our spirit our 
forces, and our idiosyncrasies ; an institute that not only 
should help our art-creations to the light of day，but， 
through offering the possibility of such a furtherance， 
should supply the frst incitement to take dramatic art in 
hand at a]). 

Let us keep Zurich in eye, and particularly in its weighty 
bearing on the whole of German Switzerland Are there 
no_ creative artistic forces here” Unknown they may be， 
but surely not un-existing. We so often pay for the longed 
acquaintance with Sreat celebrities，nowadays，with an 
undeception : were it not a nobler toil, to draw the unknown 
native forces, if not exactly into the cold glare of idle fame， 
yet within the warming glow of public love ” Shew we 
tbhem but the way, and how quickly shall we make the 
intimacy of a home-bred host whereof we hitherto had 
never dreamt ! But this way consists in the longing which 
we manifest them ; and this we can only manifest to them 
by shewing them the furthering means, in that same art- 
institute we have in view as a Source of pleasure to 
Ourselves. 

In the orderly series of productions of already extant 
works，for whose completely fitting representment it has 
trained itself by rational use and Progressive strengthening 
of its forces, the dramatic artist-personnel, above described， 
will exhibit to our native artists a Pattern for the first 
guidance of their own creative forces and aims。 The 
theatre 一 which indispensably needs original products, if 让 
is to render justice to its higher station 一 must do all it can 
to shew our poetic heads and mnusical talents the artistic 
path on which they are to satisfy that need at like time 
with their own，their need of quitting a merely literary 
career。 In this way not only will hidden forces be drawn 
to light and new ones woken，bnut they will also be intensi- 
fed to a power they never could have gained before they 
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spent themselves on the most consummate att-gente, the 
actually enacted Drama. 

From the very outseb then, a cry must go forth to poets 
and musicians, from the nearest of blood to the farthest of 
kin, to furnish works expressly for this theatre, now given 
over to their _ creative energy ; works reckoned，both in 
general idea and feasibility of perfect representment，for 
the actual forces of this_ stage， The highest result to 
answer this more and more intense and more extended 
operation of our forces, would at last consist in this : that 
the dramatic works of the past need less and less be called 
upon for aid, and the doings of the ever-living forces of the 
present would make a reaching back to older things seem 
day by day less needful.， And who shall dispute the 
possibility of this result ” Do we not see by every Paris 
theatre, and each theatre of Italy, that this result must be 
an altogether natural one ; that it merely depends on the 
individuality of our spirib to give our works that hallowed- 
ness Which the products of those theatres can never own 
before our Eeellng ? 

But on the exponent artists, too, this converse with the 
productive Present must have a quite specihc infuence. 
Just as the works enacted by them would more and more 
consist in time，of original broducts and nothing else: so 
also would their personnel on Principle, have gradually to 
shape itself into one entirely belonging and peculiar to 
ourselves. 工 mean by this, the gradual extinction of the 
Player-class as a specifc caste dissevered from our civic 
life, and its ascension into an artistic fellowship in which 
the whole civic society,，according to aptitude and 1iking， 
Would more or less take part. With a progressive fner 
culture of our citizen society, the absolute aloofness of the 
Player-class must become more and more untenable， 人 A 
man who his whole life through concerns himself with the 
representant Players art alone，can only be most one- 
sided in his culture ; the unbroken exercise of his art 
without any change of inducement or stimulus thereto, 
must become at last a sheer business routine, and end by 
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taking all the charactetr of a handicraft if he has to put 让 
to mere money-making. On the other hand the burgher 
society which never concerns itself with the practice of art， 
leaves a large portion of its noblest faculties undeveloped， 
to its utmost loss, and accustoms itself to a radically false 
notion of Arts essence 一 a notion based on a certain 
pedantic crudity.， In this its attitude, the public can but 
confound the doings of Art with the productions of In- 
dustry; it pays for both with its money，and in face of 
Art herself degraded in its notion to a branch of Industry， 
it stays bare of all artistic culture， Art is only then the 
highest moment ' of human life, when it is no “moment 
sundered from that life, but a thing with all its varied 
manifestments completely knit in Life itself We are 
nearer to this social humanising of Art，or this artistic 
ripening of Society,， than perhaps we fancy 一 it onljy we 
bestow on it our whole full will ; and Zurich, of all places， 
shall furnish me the proof for my assertion. 

The educational authorities here have already made 让 
their duty to assign to the training of the body a weighty 
share in the maturing of youth : technically conducted 
gymnastic exercises take their place beside the scientific 
curriculum ; athjletic competitions are arranged, and public 
Prizes awarded for bodily adroitness.， On another side we 
see a rapid spread of singing unions，the uncommonly 
meritorious work of Nigeli: almost every parish has 
brought its vocal forces to a pitch of ductility which only 
needs to be given a dramatic bent to heighten their signi- 
fcance for the common culture。 Already this bent exists 
in one department of the public life ; on any occasion for 
a public festival, be it earnestness or mirth，one Snatches 
quite of itself and wellnigh in frst line, at the arranging of 
processions in characteristic dress ; Pictures from the Folk- 
life or from history，carried out with great fdelity and 
speaking _ naturalness，make out the chief attraction of 
these bageants. Still more decidedljy does this dramatic 
bent of the nation's open culture shew forth in certain 
country districts, where youth and riper years alike engage 
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in the performance of plays right out， Though we have 
here to recognise an inherited primeval custom of the 
Eolk, yet, as regards both subject and expressign，we are 
already defhnitely confronted with the infuence of certain 
modern developments in the player's art upon this Folk s- 
play ; and this infhuence may easily give rise to mischief 
and perversion，if that art be not itself held down to a 
healthier evolution than now is taking Place. 

With so many symptoms of a_ natural taste for artb and 
notably for dramatic art, as we encounter here in public 
life 一 it should escape no one charged with conscious 
furtherance of the common weal，how necessary for 
evolution of the existing germs it is, that their indwelling 
bent be guided to one common goal， TIhis goal is none 
other than the full exercise of dramatic artb in a plenitude 
made possible by the art-experience of to-day.。 Through a 
far-seeing application of the organs of public culture,， one 
would have to work towards the reaching of this goal ; and 
here is the point where the educational authorities would 
come into immediate contact with that Commission for 
managing the Theatre.， So soon as one intended to 
develop to their fullest all those cultural factors in our 
public teaching-institutes which make for an artistic train- 
ing beside the purely scientifhc, the educational authorities 
would have to be pointed to that ITheatre-commission as 
the_ natural ally for yielding thbhem the most vital aid in 
the solution of their task， In the more mature dramatic 
artists of this theatre 一 raised in our proposal to a state 
of highest honour 一 there would of itself be found the 
teachers for developing those artistic facujlties which needs 
mnust bud in our young people from the very liking woken 
in them by the inspiring sights and sounds of the theatre. 
One has heretofore deemed better to keep our young folks 
away from the theatre, in its present state : 让 the theatre， 
however were made capable of functions such as TI have 
just denoted，we should rather enjoin upon our youth to 
visit 让 ”也 itherto it has been held a misfortune in any 
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burgher family of standing,* for one of its members to let 
himself be swept into the player-class : in future the dread 
of such awmisfortune would be absolutely impossible, since 
any player-class would have more and more to cease exist- 
ing, and each qualihedq person would satisfy his tastes and 
exercise his talents without quitting his ordinary 'social 
station, or entering a class that made impossible his fulfl- 
ment of a civic calling. For at the goal of this new 
theatrical departure，the Theatre，in its Present shape， 
would have vanished into air ; it would have ceased to be 
an industrial institute offering its goods for sale as often 
and as pushingly as possible. Perchance the ITheatre 
would then make out the highest social rallying-point of 
a public art-communion from which all taint of Industry 
had been completely wiped away, and wherein the unique 
end would be the making tell our ripest faculty for artistic 
execution alike with that for art-enjoyment. 

It would take me too far just now，were I to set forth in 
detail my plan for establishing the important point last 
touched on 一 that of education.。 Maturely as 工 have re- 
fected on this point in general and easy as it might be 
for me to propose the simPplest media for its carrying out， 
yet the chief part of the matter could only be deftnitely 
settled after making close acquaintance with local circum- 
stances ; therefore I mnust content myself with having 
merely afforded an incitation. Only as to the nighest way 
for taking in hand my general plan, have II still to impaxrt 
my views in brief. 

I have spoken of constituting a suitable Commission 
for ITheatrical Affairs， This Commission in my opinion， 
might be formed most naturally in the following manner. 一 
An appeal shculd be addressed to the friends of dramatic 
art in Zurich and the surrounding districts : these would 
have to agree in any way they Pleased, as to whether they 
would lend assistance to founding a TIheatre ln the Sense 


*A matter of our author's own experience，seeing that his uncle Adolph 
Wagner was always strongly opposed to Richard Wagners sisters adopting the 
stage as a profession. 一 工 民 。 
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above-denoted， Should their decision prove favourable， 
voluntary contributions towards the support of the under- 
taking for a yeam in the first place, would have to be signed 
fon and a committee must be chosen to see that the sum 
Subscribed was expended oz cttaez1Ntzjzp 1Ze ob1ect 1JOz 20p1CZ 
1pey pad cotpt1NEQ 人 A committee chosen zzp zt25 5e1z5e CNC 
加 1izx epd would form quite of itself the Commission 
which I had in view for the Theatre. 一 Now the first care 
of this Commission would be to bring the sum-total of the 
subscriptions jinto combination with the theatre's ascertain- 
abjle average takings for a winter half-year，These takings， 
howevem must forthwith be rated by a different standard 
from that prevailing hitherto : in behalf of a choicer reper- 
tory，and for special sake of more carefully prepared Pro- 
ductions the number of performances mnust be materially 
reduced, in comparison with what has been the wont ; two， 
or at most (and only in certain favouring cases) three，per- 
formances in coutse of the week (perhaps with doubling 
the former number of concerts given throughout the winter) 
are almost more than su 犯 cient for the theatre-goers of 
Zurich IIhe estimated receipts from these performances 
一 which, for obvious reasons, would surely not be smaller 
than the theatre has taken heretofore 一 would form with 
the sum subscribed the fund for procuring such a 35zMNiNLe 
company as I have described above, and for its mainten- 
ance during ome z0pole yeaxz. 一 The undertaking should 
commence with the beginning of the summer half-year. 
In this summer season the united _ company would have to 
mature itself in every department of dramatic art,under 
properly-appointed guidance, and to practise with thorough 
artistic carefulness the dramatic works intended for pre- 
sentation to the public in the winter ; nor must the dili- 
gence of its efforts for perfection of practice be even then 
relaxed. 一 JIJhe result of this winter halfyear would afford . 
the theatre-friends of Zurich a very simple indication as to 
whether it was worth while prolonging the support they 
had furnished in the frst year. Should the result be satis- 
factory, and the whole undertaking thus consolidate itself : 
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then in wider and wider circles, and finally by the State 
itself there would be found an ever greater inducement to 
employ the institute, in the aforesaid sense, for the artistic 
training of youth. In course of time there would evolve 
an ever larger number of native“'talents，who would be in 
a position to fill the eventual gaps in the theatric personnel 
without thereby abandoning their civic station and entering 
a Separate Player-class ; till at last as the institute con- 
tinued fourishing, the whole active personnel would consist 
of nothing but the fower of a native burgher-artisthood ; 
and quite of itself the theatre would thus attain a self- 
supporting station，wherein it would have sloughed the 
last traces of a branch of industry. 一 


This goal is so new and signifcant，the conceivable 
reSult So uncommon and far-reaching, that many for this 
very reason will not believe it possible of attainmentb 
Particularly as the means 工 propose are so simple and 
So few. 

Whosoever knows my elsewhere published views con- 
cerning the relation of our modern Civilisation to genuine 
Art， might wellnigh wonder to see me engaged in an 
attempt whose success ought to seem to just myself the 
most impossible。 Nevertheless II have held it necessary to 
uncover every possibility of a nobler prospering of public 
art amid our present conditions，because in truth there 
still lies open a large feld of possibility within them, and 
a _ field which has by no means yet been measured out. 
Not till it has been ascertained Meat opy NUpOLc 125 UNGOL 加 
CIMOJUCe 1Ze 8 加 yealtje 10zs jb0o5570Le 18z11p can it Plainly 
appear whether 一 together with the impossibility of this 
Will 一 the function which 工 have imagined for Art on the 
basis of our modern Civilisation is likewise a proved im- 
possibility。 Should such be the result, then our Civilisa- 
tion would itself have passed the verdict on its incapacity 
for any higher work of humanising. 一 

What I have set forth, is in itself an actual possibility : 
on whether those who possess the powers for its realisation 
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shall gain faith in it for themselves, depends its attainment 
TI by no means fatter myself that through my mere ex- 
position I _ can found that needful faith : on a purely 
theoretic path to get at an essential notion, rooted in wide- 
spread habibt and move it to complete reversal 一 is the 
hardest，and generally the most resultless undertaking-. 
Were it possible for me to bring before the public the full 
artistic Deed, in all its convincing directness，I _ certainly 
should be beyond a doubt as to the victory of my view ; 
for the character of every Public, is to be mistrustful only 
of a fancy-picture : confronted with the actual phenomenonm， 
it decides with unfaltering sureness.， But the artistic 
phenomenon meant by me, is only to be brought to pass by 
the force of a common Will ; to have roused this Will in a 
handful of men of willing hearts and thinking heads, may 
for the present, as far as my conscience goes, be my solitary 
Success。 May 工 thus at least have won a few fellow- 
knowers and sharers of my aim ; and may the zeal arise in 
these, to win fresh partners in their knowledge! Atfavour- 
ing issue of their zeal would in truth be no small warrant 
for a happy future, and a Future quite in the sense of those 
who devote their civic energies to a reasonable preservation 
and advancement of the 下 xisting. 
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TRANSLATORS NOTE. 


辐 ONOURED FRIEND， 

You wish me to give 
you my opinion as to what share a“ Journal 
for Music ”should take in the process which 
our mnusic of nowadays has necessarily to 
undergo，and in what manner that share may be made 
contribute to a common good ? 

It is impossible for me just now, and I heartily wish it 
may prove unneedful at any time, to occupy myself with 
further literary work. 9Still，I will try to come to terms 
with you on the question posed above, and indeed in the 
only way open to me : namely that should tell you my 
opinion as resulting from my own Particular views，and 
Prompted by a matter which II have been doomed to see 
remain a wish, but not as any absolute maxim to be bound 
on you by hook or crook. Ishall therefore tell you what 
7 would do, if circumstances and moods imposed on me 
the publication of a Journal for Music ; only by my keep- 
ing to this altogether individual standpoint，can my wish 
to _ gain your friendship for my opinion remain an unem- 
barrassed one. 

In the frst place I candidly admit to you, that there was 
a period when I never set eyes on a musical journal of any 
kind，and that have since had reason to regard that 
period 一 at least in this respect 一 as one of the happiest in 
all my life， This was the time when, as 氏 apellmeister in 
Dresden, I devoted all my zeal to the rendering of musical 
works of art ; when I therefore believed I might set all my 
hopes, for the pbrospering of Artb on the immediate repre- 
Sentations conducted by me on the Practical realisement 
of my artistic aims。 At that time all gossiping and scrib- 
bling about Art went so strongly against my grain, that 让 
was at utmost this distaste itself that could induce me, on 


and o 镍 to Speak out my mind， 工 have just called that 
6rz 
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period of my life a happier one : this it was because I was 
able to deceive myself。 What I wanted then, however, 工 
2ould never carry-out to my full satisfaction ; of all the 
circumstances which hindered me* 工 may select two for 
my present purpose : the complete confusion of the zpzvblLics 
taste, and the brainlessness and dishonesty of the cxzlzcs. 一 
The true artist turns the liefest to the full emotional candour 
of the purely-human heart : should he not fnd it among 
our theatre-public，as experience needs must teach him， 
then he is compelled to look round for aid from the side of 
cultured art-intelligence, for the critic's mediation. Thus 
a Speedy surfeit of the public drove me at last and irresist- 
ibly, into this needy attitude toward Criticism ; and here 
it was 一 where 1 sought it myself and therefore could no 
more dismiss it of set Purpose 一 that I was forced to learn 
the whole nature of our Modern Criticism, and to deliver 
my first attack against zi almost alone. What art-writings 
I have published since，are in nowise an appeal to the 
public 一 such as many have thought necessary to impnute 
to me 一 but I turn away in them from the modern Public， 
which I have had to give up as a senseless and heartless 
mass, and take arms against our Criticism : that is to say， 
against uncritical, bad criticism ; the criticism which is led 
by neither Eeeling wox true Understanding, and bases its 
continuance on nothing but the ruin of the mass ，lives on 
this ruin，and for dear lifes sake increases 让 Isay:I 
turned Cgaz1Nst this criticism，but not tozoCxzisy 让 ; for any 
wish to better it, can never come to a man who has already 
been forced to give the public up as lost, 一 the public which 
at least is will-less in its _ degradation，whereas Criticism 
persists in its depravity on wilful Principle Notwithstand- 
ing, and as is inevitable with merely literary works, I have 
after all addressed myself 加 criticism alone : this means， 
howevem to the newjly to be ,gathered criticism of healthy 
Reason (exzxzt12，namely of the Understanding which 
never for one instant consciously gives up healthy Feelzxe 


4 In the 人 .2Z. 人 4. there appeared :““and whose broader connexion TI have 
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as its perennial feeder ; thus not to the critical routine of 
the old method 一 that method which at most upholds itself 
on the selfsame confusion and dulness of feeling as we 
observe in the public 一 but to the throughly un-routined 
beholdings of those Me oy czlLtuye Who feel as dissatished 
as myself with both the modern Public and the Criticism 
of nowadays. 


Since that time I have again lain hand on journals both 
musical and devoted to art-interests in general, as 工 felt 
that Imnust search elsewhere than among the public 一 
Where I had sought them hitherto 一 for the human beings 
to whom 工 might turn for the contentment of my new need 
of discourse，For I bad learnt that it was quite Premature， 
and therefore fruitless, to endeavour to bring the Artwork 
itself before the unbiased Eeeling，while such a feeling was 
absolutely non-existent as regards the proposed new features 
of a living art; but that one must before all set to work at 
destroying this Feeling s bzcw so deadly a hindrance as we 
fnd it，for the artist, in our present public system。 Now 让 
EL was bound to perceive that the cause of this sentimental 
bias lay deep-rooted in our Political and social Life itself， 
and that nothing but an entire transformation of this Life 
could bring about the natural birth of 1cx Art which I had 
taken in eyeji if for a clearer understanding of my intrinsic 
aim，I had to Place this requisition in the forefront, and 
lay on it the Principal emphasis，as in the frst writings of 
my newer period (4zxt CNpC Rezyoltutlto1tz，and“7NAe 4z 大 2z007 太 
2 je Fazxtxxe”): on the other hand, II _ could not but be 
aware withal that in that new-birth of Art from Life a 
second Imight mnust take its share, a might which had to 
manifest as Ze cozzsctoxS J1zLzNpr oj 1at az To wake this 
conscious Will precisely in those who feel dissatished with 
our art and criticism of nowadays, could but appear to me 
the Principal task for the Artist of the Present ; for only 
from the fellow-longing of others, and at last of many，can 
Spring the force to feed his higher effort, his eftort directed 
toward the Art-work itself. 
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But this Will cannot be grasped till we have become 
completely clear，as regards the phenomena of modern 
art-life，that the reason why they do not satisfy us is no 
mere accidental one 一 e.g&. an unconditioned running-dry of 
artistic faculty 一 but rather an entirely“necessary，3a cause 
conditioned by a whole vast aggregate : and this clear in- 
sight we at present can only gain upon the path of Criticism ; 
mind you, a Criticism able to both distinguish and combine， 
a healthy, nerved by Feeling, a revolutionary Criticism 一 
and not that modern 1mpotence for sifting and uniting， 
that pure conserver of traditions, that Criticism gone Sick 
for Restoration。 The frst thing we must compass, then， 
is a close agreement as to the attributes of modern art and 
the causes of these same unsatisfying attributes ; until this 
agreement is established with the most regardjess candoum 
we shall only fall into ever greater confusion as to What 
We wish in place of present art ; whereas So Soon as We 
have fully cleared our minds on this nighest thing, quite of 
itself shall we gain that force of Will which I have just 
called a necessary Sharer in giving birth to the Art of the 
Future, albeit its last empowering conditions are only to 
be found zz Zz1e zKe4/ 

So you see, my honoured friend, I surely do _ not mini- 
mise the worth of Criticism's help towards the highest ends 
of Art， And indeed! how could 1I, providing in my stress 
for Life [I take count of the time and circumstances in 
which we live, and recognise, as recognlse 工 must that just 
in face of oxx life each efort mnust stay fruitless if the 
essential characteristics of precisely our epoch 一 this epoch 
that gives room to criticism alone，and not to Art 一 be 
not taken into full consideration ? Do we not live, then， 
merely in that we live exactly to-day and under the con- 
ditions of the Present ; and does not our noblest strife， 
itself the strife for annulment of al the grounds of 
Criticism，proceed from just this Eresent， Ts not our 
wish，to annul the character of the Present just a wish 
that wins its only nurture from oxux 上 resent ; and can we 
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bring it otherwise to ripe result, than in the very forms the 
Present affords us as the only ones intelligible ， 

Precisely the most decisive，because the most imme- 
diately necessary stroke for birth of the new art, according 
to my most strong conviction，may very well 一 nay，with 
almost the only prospect of success 一 be at present dealt 
in a journal dedicated to this end ; and the question now 
could solely take the form : How far， and under what 
conditions, a“Journal for 一 /bzxszc ”might be fitted for the 
meeting-point of critical forces operating in this sense? 


Let me answer just this question, in accordance with my 
own particular views. 


To start with，I may tell you that when recently the 
wish has risen within me，as risen it has from time to 
time, to Speak aloud my mind on this or that phenomenon 
of our art-life, I have sought in vain for a journal such as 
I could deem really suitabjle for the reception of what I 
had drawn up : I either had to take the best that came, or 
LI suppressed my communication altogether. 一 Our 下 sthetic 
journals are not devoted to aztzslzc but to ZLztexazy interests， 
and are therefore just as different in what they want (if 
they want anything at all) from what 7 want, as Literature 
itself is different from Art TIhey never come into contact 
with true Art，but over and over again with Criticism ; 
they live _ entirely in a Paradise (zopz Cey erde1pzplicNZ5teNz 
fopgl 上 cppet 蚊 of Criticism，and，since they heap critique 
on top of critique，their activity resembles that of the 
various classes of police in 了 Russia 一 where one is set to 
Watch the other， because one takes it for granted that each 
is playing blackguard tricks. As the Folk, or rather the 
human being proper，compares with these polices, so does. 
true Art compare with that complexus of art-literary- 
critical journals : just as in the bureaux of those various 
polices one would hold the genuine Man for raving 
mad， i 计 he wanted to express his natural feelings，so the 
man who genuinely wished for Art ia these literature 


journals could only seem an equally eccentric monomaniac. 
III 卫 
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For let those various polices extend their field of vision to 
the utmost，yet they end by merely soaring to the con- 
cept，Polzce 3N peteJial : eXactly as our literature-journals 
reach their utmost tether in the concept，Zztexattze z1z 
CETNCE1CQL 间 


Now our modern music has at least this advantage over 
literature Propem that it must be throughly perceptible by 
the senses, must sound out, to be existent ; a Journal for 
Music could therefore boast the proud pre-eminence, that 
it at any rate concerned itself with the sensible appearance 
of an art which without this sensibility can not be seized at 
all : whereas poetic 1literature, for instance，exists by very 
reason that it exists apart from sentience.， Certainly, that 
Mnusic should have needed a literature to busy itself with 
her and pbave the way to an understanding of her 一 thus， 


4 《That between our critical literates and the Russian police there Subsists 
a very definite kinship, you may learn for yourself，by the way，from a recent 
review of my“Ojpexra CN Dyzamza in the Czezzzbotle1zt ; Where the critic (to be 
sure, the most unmannerly of his mktier) refers to an actress of whom I say 
that，so as not to be betrayed into unnaturalness by the look of the Iambic 
Verses in her rbles，she had them written out in prose. For this behaviour the 
critic threatens her，after the event，with the birch-rod 一 or as he puts it，with 
the ““ dust-broom ” [yczxjperewz，and “txxbperew ”]， You see，with what 
ruthless opponents we have to do : so let us be on our guard ! From the 
frontier (Cryemse) on which they have posted themselves, they send their runners 
(Coiex) left and right ; and should the Russian police march-in some fne day 
from the right，we may be pretty sure of being denounced bythem。 The terrors 
of the chastisement they then would demand for us mem，you may easily judge 
by what tbey have suggested for a tender rzomajt ! “一 This footnote occurred 
io the 人 M.Z.j4f. ,but was not reprinted in the Ges. Schr。 In Letter 55 to 
Uhlig (Feb. I5，'52) Wagner writes :For the edition in pamphlet form of 
my letter to Brendeli，1 should like added to the footnote (relating to the 
Crexisboli1p) sometbing which I haq forgotten，but which for clearness' sake 
ought not to remain forgotten.” He then directs that after “leff and 
right ”there should be inserted :“ and so know how to manage in any event ; 
just as lately they denounced me on the left hand to the democrats as an aris- 
tocrat in disguise, and to the centre of our civilisation，the Jews，as their 
bitterest persecutor SO we Iay be Sure that，should the Russian police march 
in from the right,，they would jikewise band us over to it after recommending 
their own literary rubbish to its best protection. "一 The passage in Ojexra az 
Drama，which so roused the critic s indignation，wil be found on page 242， 
Vol. ii，of the present serics. 一 工 R. 
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that“Journals for Music”should fnd a Place among us 
一 0ught in itself to have opened our eyes to the weak side 
of Wizs art too ; just as the weak side of all our “ plastic 
arts，Architecture，Sculpture and Painting，has displayed 
itself in their requiring a literary-journalistic intervention， 
for their understanding. The present business, howevem is 
simply to get so far ahead in one's literary intervenings on 
behalf of Mnusic, that this weak side shall be completely 
bared，the attributes of our music proved faulty by sheer 
reason of their need of literary intervention, the cause and 
character of this faultiness set forth exactly, and thus the 
honest Will be placed on record :一 to ransom Music from 
her unrightful station and bring her to the only right one， 
where some-day she shall need mwo Woze a literary interven- 
tion for her understanding. IThus the activity of a journal 
“for Music” would forthwith gain a character immediately 
directed to the life of Art; a character that would mark it 
for one of the happiest, and under present circumstances. 
the most useful, in Art's sincerest interest. 

In your recent deliverances you give us, honoured friend ! 
the assurance that you have pushed on as far as II have 
here denoted,， and alike a promise to henceforth spend 
your literary energy in none but the sense [ have just set 
down.，， confess to you，that before this declaration of 
yours I had not been in a position to build any hopes on 
the e 鱼 cacy of a journal for Music， 了 very new appearing 
of a musical paper could only inspire me with feelings 
of either wrath or laughter : the fresh-won possibility of 
gabbling and scribbling about mnusic an extra once, and 
of taking the old gabble and scribble and over-gabbling and 
over-scribbling it; then the disgustingly industrial char- 
acter of the whole thing，which eventually turned quite 
away from Music, to_ nothing but mnusic-goods and music- 
thrummers (two species which are one and the same for 
me，as also for you at bottom), till it arrived at last at 
music-making wheels and cylinders, 一 all this revealed to 
me the utter Byzantinism which our musical aftairs had 
reached，wherebyy in my eyes，there was nothing left for 
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them but the impotence of eunuchs， Through your de- 
claration，however，you proposed to break entirely with 
these affairs, i.e. to withdraw from their infuence and fight 
their selves, to the best of possibility，until you had de- 
stroyed them.。 Let us come to terms，then，as to how 
alone that result should be striven for and what must be 
the practical path to strike thereto. 


If our Music is to be set free from the 人 false position 
which compels her to seek a_ jiterary interpreter in my 
opinion it can only be done by giving her the widest 
meaning originally connoted by her mpiMe. We have 
accustomed ourselves to limiting our idea of “ music ”to 
the mere art, and now at last to the mere artifce, of Zoxze. 
Thbat this is an arbitrary restriction，we know very well ; 
for Wuzz people which invented the name of “ AIzszc ”con- 
noted by it not only We axW oj poetyzy GaNQ ztozpte, but each 
Several artistic manifestment of the inner man, insofar as 
to fthe senses he conveyed his feelings and beholdings， 
in ultimate persuasiveness，through the organ of ringing 
speech.* The whole bringing-up of Athenian youth fell 
thberefore into two divisions : into 人 xstc and 一 CNYMiNCSLtC， 
ie. the epitome of all those arts which bear on the most 
consummate expression through bodily show itself。 Thus 
in“ Music”the Athenian imparted himself to the ec in 
Gymnastic to the eye ; and only the adept bo 刀 in Music 
and Gymnastic，was held by them for a xyealy cultured 
man， Just as，dwarftng into the Politician，Man at last 
gave up the pains to shew himself fair of body, and conse- 
quently left Gymnastic to those who made its practice a 
profession, 一 till we now have got so famr that we recognise 
this art as the exclusive property of our ballet-dancers and 
funambulists : this selfsame Man gave up the really sound- 
ing Music when he could no longer practise aught bnut 
philosophic Criticism，so that at the time of the Alexand- 


《TInsoweit er seine Gefihle und Anschauungen in letzter tberzeugendster 
Versinnjichung durch das Organ der tonenpden Sprache ausdrucksvoll mit- 
thbeilte。 一 
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Yines，when Poetry had defhinitely turned to Literature, the 
music of Sound was practised by none but futists and 
players on the lyre. What these latter give oub down to 
the present day, we un-thinkers by routine at all events 
still call it“music”; let us recognise， howevem that we do 
so with no _ better warrant than for our employment in 
modern life, for instance，of the terms“Right，“Duty 
and “Morals"*+ in a Sense diametrically opposed to their 
primary signifcance ! 一 Now our Music， in her noblest 
line，has already taken a development which must neces- 
sarily lead her to her sterlingest of meanings，through 
Imarriage with the cx or pocetmy ; and it is just that line， 
and just this necessity, which I have consciously observed 
and noted down [elsewhere]，、 If in a Journal for Music we 
with equal consciousness adopt that line, if we demonstrate 
this necessity as inherent in every morsel of her essence， 
and thus in all we say insist on the regaining of “ Musics 
truest and only vindicable meaning 一 whereby she is tbhe 
closest union of the arts of Poetry and Tone，the fittest 
and most satisfying utterance of the inner man, his feelings 
and beholdings, through the organ of ringing Speech 一 then 
in a“Journal for Music”of all others, we are in the right 
Place; and no happier name could we possibly fnd to 
denote the art for which we fght, than just tbhe name of 
4 HAJazupeytzc 

If on this point we agree and resolve henceforth to battle 
for this“Mnusic”and none else, then we primarily avow 
thereby that we at once have nothing in the least to do 
with our music o to-dcj excepting in that we wage War 
to the death against it as an absolute separate-art， ie we 
mercilessly demonstrate its faultiness，and the void and 
nullity at last resulting from this faultiness，as shewn us 
in the total of its recent features。 If we ponder well what 
ls to be understood by this, we shall be forced to the con- 
clusion that the Journal we mean must be cleansed from 
alj the contents of a“mnusical paper ”of heretofore : in 让 
the phenomena of that modern separate-art should hnd no 


”zfe ”一 its original meaning being“'“custom，habit， manners." 一 TR， 
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more consideration 一 ay，no more mention 一 except when 
either their trend toward ZewzwzNE Music, as we understand 
it, is to be Shewn, laid stress on, reinforced and strengthened 
in them, or when the diametrically opposite trend is to be 
exposed and plainly brought to book，as the erroneous， 
the faulty, the bare of sense and Fexzxmt 太 For no other 
reason whatever，ought any kind of musical affair to be 
given a line of notice in this Journal ; and the mercantile， 
industrial character which has hitherto spread itself so 
vilely，over even our musical papers，must downright 
vanish from it and leave no trace behind. 

Filled with this spirit, the Journal will then be forced， 
quite of itself to confess a longing to also take the jpoect 
up into it ; for he it is who has necessarily to join himself 
with the sterling tone-artist, so as to help into light that 
full agreement whence there once shall bloom the blossom 
of veritable Mtzi-tc zt (musischen 民 unst) Wherefore we 
have to turn to that class of poet who yearns to quit the 
rut of literature-poetics，for his own true satisfaction，as 
much as the tone-artist longs from out his solitude towards 
the poet.， To this Poet have we to open wide our arms， 
for we dare not feel a _ rightful hope till zMp we can em- 
brace with fullest love.， His watchful leaning toward us， 
his gradual approach, alone can yield the earjliest sign that 
from oxx standpoint we are on the righb the saving path 
to our own contentment : So long as we are unable to 
detect this leaning, to spy out this approach, we may also 
rest asSsured that ourselves are still held captive in that 
lonely separation whereout，on His side， we want to lure 
the literary poet。 The poet can make no overtures to us， 
till he has been rid of the selfsame repugnance against the 
sheer music-maker as that we feel against the unmixt 
literarian ; and he will nurse this repugnance for just so 
]ong as he sees us lend a shadow of support to modern 
tone-jugglery. But the frst poet who stretches forth his 
hand to us，may be our witness that we have really and 
completely stepped out of the old rub and altogether freed 
ourselves from our unproductive egoism. 
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When the union of poet and toneartist shall have once 
been reached and made fast, their joint labours will open 
an incommensurable field for the most fruitful artistic 
discussion， In a book just published, “Opera and Drama， 
LI have already sketched this field in broader outline : what 
1 hinted there in general traits, of merely in a few swi 佬 
touches，I am inwardly convinced can only become thbe 
Tich possession of my poetic and tone-artist comrades 
when they themselves devote their experiences，ftheir 
knowledge and convictions，to the tillage of that fheld. 
In what they have already made a matter of their Per- 
Sonal observation, each on his several path, will they win 
the implement for ploughing up the hll of truths that jies 
buried from our gaze till now 一 of truths we all must 
behold and know， if we mean to turn our forces in full 
consciousness to the single Artwork of the Future，such 
as Life shall one day bid appear in answer to its sovereign 
call in achievement of its highest satisfaction. 

What we harvest thus，will be full pzpozwleape of true 
“mus-ic art ”of“ .xszc ”in its broadest meaning ; a mean- 
ing wherein Poetry and Tone-art are knit as one and 
indivisible， Not yeb however，should we have reached 
our fnal goal ; for hereunto we should have reaped our- 
selves mere 21potzwleapge : this knowledge could never verify 
its truth, till necessarily and instinctively it thrust onward 
to an actzziCtlz06 of the known, a begettal of the yeCL cz 大 
20062 z7156L To become entire artists we now should have 
to face from“Mnusic ”toward “ C7MtNC51tC ie. the actual 
physical art of bodily portrayal ; the art which turns alone 
our Willed into an actual Canned，， Till irresistibly we 
feel this thrust within us, we shall also have to admit that 
we are not yet completely at one' not ripe as yet for real 
knowledge of Art's nature ; poets and tone-artists each， 
we should for just so long be not yet genuine“AMovotkot” 
but，for all our efforts to the contrary，still naught but 
“Literati” And only when the full force of our united 
Will bids us will none other than the Meost zzVUG etptz021201Nz 
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(die zzMtlicpsle Dazstelzpzap) of our art, may we deem the 
goal of our redemption-fght victoriously reached. 

Up to this instant, it has never even in a dream occutred 
to _ one among the posse of our Literarians，to touch the 
question ear-marked here. For them our whole public 
art of representment MU5l be exactjy as it is to-day ; and， 
side by side with the repulsive featutres of our theatres and 
concerts，they fit and fuster in their garb of printer s 
black as though all that appeals to the Senses, there out- 
side，could by no manner of means be their concern. 
Certainly，as now they are，it indeed ls no concern of 
theirs : but the very fact that they dont think needful to 
trouble their heads about it is what stamps their literary 
doings with the seal of utter contemptibility， On and oft， 
perchance，we hear a moan sent up from this fungoid 
growth of Literature 一 2 moan which almost takes the 
semblance of a sigh : but it is not the sigh of yearning 
to _ become a Man, not the low growl of indignation, the 
roar of anger at an infamous sensuality in the features 
of our public art 一 merely the groan of cowardice and 
impotence.， Yet here it is a question of buckling to, not 
waiting to see how the will of God and the Directors may 
sonme day dispose our theatres and kindred institutes ; bnut 
boldly and resolutely laying hand on the weapon where- 
with the worthlessness of our public representant-art shall 
be put an end to This courage will spring up in us when 
we have become entire “AMovotkot"; and into our hand 
will this weapon leap, so soon as we win over to our Side 
that executant artist who yearns to quit the comedian- 
dom and mnusic-thrumming of nowadays，just as ze had 
longed to leave our own dishonouring station. And by 
this artist's casting in at last his lot with us 一 through 
Want (wot1) and Free-will sped to will with us the realise- 
ment of the Artwork 一 have ze to judge if poet and tone- 
artist have truly reached the unerrable path of healing-. 

T 工 he goal of the joint eftorts of these three artists，poetb 
tone-setter and performer can therefore be alone an art- 
work reajlised by its bodiliest presentment to the senses 一 
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thus，in contrast to the only sort we know as yetb the 
Artwork of the Fnuture ; albeit，on the other hand，the 
Life of the Future itself alone can place that Artwork in 
our grasp. To prepare that artwork for the life of the 
future 一 in 胡 zxr resides the most reasonable occupation for 
the Artist of the Present ; just as in this occupation lies 
the only surety for that artwork's finally appearing in that 
life， But ere itself has stepped into full life, we none of 
us have reached our goal.， When this is reached in the 
real Artwork，however，when the thing we willed stands 
before our Feeling with a cogence past mistaking，then 
also 1s our Criticism at end ; then from critics ate we 
ransomed into artists and art-enjoying men. And then， 
my honoured friend，you may close your Journal for 
Music : it dies, because the Artwork lives !* 一 - 


A task so uncommon，so_ never-yet-been，and yet im- 
posed on us by the Necessity of our times 一 can a Journal 
for Music fulfl in my opinion. In your Will it rests，to 
hold this task unshakenly before your eyes; in the ability 
of your present and future colleagues, to fulfl it Gladly 
ready am 1 to range myself among them ; only, it is my 
fondest wish to learn that 工 should be a superfuity。 To 
my unit self I_ can bear witness that，according to my 
powers，1I have in every fashion done my best to break 
a pathway for the new departure ; to yourself and com- 
rades my purely artistic, alike with my quill-driving works 
will probably 二 serve, for some time to come, as stuff and 
Subject for discussion and development of that departure : 
so that I may tell myself that in advance I have done my 
share for your journal. Great then would be my delight， 
if you shouldn't require me at all as an active contributor ; 
not only because just now I feel the utmost need to turn 
my undisturbed attention toward a purely artistic Project 


siStark war die Noth，sie starb 一 doch Siegfriedq，qer genas。 .zce19Te1 
&ct ji. 一 工 R。 

+ Seeing that Uhblig, among others，was on tbe staff of the LVcxe Zetzlicp7A1. 
一 了 &。 
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of large dimensions，but especially because Tthereby 
should gain the certainty that my convictions anent the 
essence of Art were no longer those of a _ lonely unit but 
had become the reaped possession of an utmost-waxing 
number of likeminded friends， Nevertheless I wont deny 
that it may also from time to time become a need of mine， 
to impart my theories about some artistic matter : alas |! 
it has too keenly been brought home to me that often Zupr 
alone are misunderstandings to be corrected ! May you 
keep me, then, a friendly welcome ! 

So, with the heartiest good wishes for the prosperity of 
your undertaking on its new lines, I commend myself to 
your constant friendly feeling, as 


Yours 
Sincerely， 
Zurich，January 25，I852， 
及 ICHARD WAGNER。 
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TRANSLATOR SS NOTE. 


SOME 了 和 PLANATIONS CONCERNING 
“JUDAISM IN MUSIC. 


《LIo Madame Marie Muchano 人 化 nke Countess Nesselrode). 


5 OoST HONOURED LADY ! 


In the course of 
a recent conversation you put me an astonished 
question，as to the cause of the hostility 一 
incomprehensible to yourself and so manifestly aiming at 
depreciation 一 which encounters all my artistic doings, more 
Particulatrly in the daily Press not only of Germany, but of 
France as well, and even 上 ngland， 了 ere and there 1 have 
stumbled cn a like astonishment in the Press itself in the 
report of Some non-initiated novice : one believed one must 
ascribe to my art-theories a singularly irritant Property， 
Since otherwise one could not understand how 1 and always 
TI，was degraded So persistently，on every occasion and 
without the least remorse, to the category of the frivolous， 
the simply bungling, and treated in accordance with that 
my appointed station. 

The following communication，which I allow myself in 
anSwWer to your question, not only will throw a light here- 
on，but more especially may you gather from it why 工 
myself must engage in Such elucidation. Since you do 
not stand alone in your astonishment, I feel called to give 
the needful answer to many others besides yourself，and 
therefore publicly : to no one of my friends，however， 
could 1I delegate the o 印 ce, as I know none in So shejtered 
and independent a position that I durst draw on him a 
hostility like that which has fallen to my daily lot，and 
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against which I can so little defend myself that there is 
nothing left for me but just to Shew my friends its reason. 

Even II myself cannot engage in the task without mis- 
givings : they spring，however，not from terror of my 
enemies (Since，as I have here no residue of hope, so also 
have I naught to fear 0) but rather from anxiety for certain 
Self-Sacrihcing, veritabljy sympathetic friends, whom Destiny 
has brought to me from out the kindred of that national- 
religious _ element of the newer 卫 uropean society whose 
implacable hatred 1 have drawn upon me through dis- 
cussion of peculiarities So hard to eradicate from zb and 
so _ detrimental to ou culture.， Yet on the other handq, 
could take courage from the knowledge that these cherished 
friends stand on Precisely the same footing as myself nay， 
that they have to suffer still more grievously，and even 
more disgracefully，under the yoke that has fallen on all 
the likes of me : for I cannot hope to make my exposition 
quite intelligible, if 1 do not also thbrow the needful light 
on this yoke of the ruling Jew-society in its crushing-out 
of all free movement, of all true human evolution, among 
its kith and kin， 

In the frst place，then，I bring under your notice an 
essay which I wrote and Published somewhat over eighteen 
years ago 


4 Thbis 1ast sentence，Dnaturally enough，was omitted in the Ces，Schr.， 
whbere the two constituents of the pamphlet were relegated to tbeir respective 
periods， and where thbe Dedication was separated from the Appendix merel7 
by a line (C.9，VolL viii). 一 工 R， 
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出 IN THE “NEUE ZEITSCHRIFT FUR MUSIK ' not 
long ago, mention was made of an“ Hebraic 
art-taste" : an attack and a defence of that 
expression neither did, nor could，stay 1lack- 
ing， Now it seems to myself not unimport- 
ant，to_ clear up the matter lying at bottom of all this 
一 2 _ matter either glossed over by our critics hitherto, or 
touched with a_ certain outburst of excitement.+ It will 
not be a question, however of saying Something new, but 
of explaining that unconscious feeling which proclaims 
itself among the people as a rdoted dislike of the Jewish 
nature ; thus, of speaking out a Something really existent， 
and by no means of attempting to artfully breathe life into 
an unreality through the force of any sort of fancy， 
Criticism goes against its very essence， iin attack or 
defence, it tries for anything else. 

Since it here is merely in respect of Arb anad specially 
of Music, that we want to explain to ourselves the popular 
dislike of the Jewish nature，even at the present day， 
we may completely pass over any dealing with this same 
phenomenon in the fheld of Religion and Politics. In 


* To the opening of this article the editor of the exe Zetlrcpzz1 appended 
the following footnote :“ However faulty her outward conformation，we have 
always considered it a pre-eminence of Germany's，a result of her great 
leaming, that at least in the scientifc sphere she possesses intellectual freedom. 
This freedom we now lay claim to and rely on, in printing the above essay， 
desirous that our readers may accept it in this sense。 Whether one shares the 
views expressed therein，or not, the author's breadth of grasp (CexicLiiL der 
LU5XChaUUNB) will be qisputed by no one.” 一 工 R， 

+ “Erregthbeit "一 in the 人 .Z. this stood as “Leidenschaftlichkeit,”i.e. 
4 passion, 一 工 R。 
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Religion the Jews have long ceased to be our hated foes, 一 
thanks to all those who within the Christian religion itself 
have drawn upon themselves the peoples hatred.* ”JIn 
pure Politics we have never come to actual conflict with 
the Jews; we have even granted them the erection of a 
Jerusalemitic realm, and in this respect we have rather had 
to regret that Herr v， 有 Rothschild was too keen-witted 
to make himself King of the Jews，preferring, as is well 
known, to remain“the Jew of the 久 ings. It is another 
matter where politics become a question of Society : here 
the isolation of the Jews has been held by us a chajllenge 
to the exercise of human justice, for just so long as in our- 
selves the thrust toward social liberation has woken into 
plainer consciousness， When we strove for emancipation of 
the Jews, however we virtually were more the champions 
of an abstract principle, than of a concrete case : just as al 
our Liberalism was a not very lucid mental sport 十 一 Since 
we went for freedom of the Folk without knowledge of 
that Folk itself nay, with a dislike of any genuine contact 
with it--so our eagerness to _ level up the rights of Jews 
was far rather stimulated by a_ general ldea, than by any 
real sympathy ; for with all our speaking and writing in 
favour of the Jews' emancipation, we always felt instinct- 
ively repelled by any actual，operative contact with 
them. 

Here, then, we touch the point that brings us closer to 
our main inquiry : we have to explain to ourselves the 
zjpVOLpMtliazjy yebelleNzC2 posSessed for us by the nature and 
personality of the Jews, so as to vindicate that instinctive 
dislike which we plainly recognlse as sttonger and more 
overpowering than our conscious zeal to rid ourselves 
thereof Even to-day we only purposely belie ourselves， 
in this regard, when we think necessary to hold immoral 

* In the 从 DZ. this clause ran :“thanks to our pietists and Jesuits，who 
have led the Folk's entire religious hatred toward themselves,，so tbat with 
ipeir eventual downfall Religion，in its present meaning (whbich has been 


rather that of Hate, than Love)，will presumably have also come to naught !?” 


一 工 R, 
寺 “Nicht sehr hellsebendes (in the AW.Z. “luxurioses“) Geistesspiel， 一 工 R。 
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and taboo all open proclamation of our natural repug- 
nance against the Jewish nature. Only in quite the latest 
times do we seem to have reached an insight, that it is 
more rational (ez7tl1t1ltzpez) to rid ourselves of that strenu- 
ous self-deception,* So as quite soberly instead to view 
the object of our violent sympathy and bring ourselves to 
understand a repugnance still abiding with us in spite of 
all our Liberal bedazzlements.+_ To our astonishment，we 
perceive that in our Liberal battles+ we have been hoating 
in the air and fghting clouds，whereas the whole fair soil 
of inaterial reality has found an appropriator whom our 
aerial fights have very much amused, no doubt，yet who 
holdqs us far too foolish to reward us by relaxing one 
iota of his usurpation of that material soil， Quite imper- 
ceptibly the“ (Creditor of Rings”has become the 玉 ing of 
Creeds, and we really cannot take this monarch s pleading 
for emancipation as otherwise than uncommonly naive， 
seeing that it is much rather ze who are shifted into 
the necessity of fhghting for emancipation from the Jews. 
According to the present constitution of this world，the 
Jew in truth is already more than emancipate : he rules， 
and will rule, so long as Money remains the Power before 
which all our doings and our dealings lose their force. 
That the historical adversityy of the Jews and the rapacious 
TawWness of Christian-German potentates have brought this 
power within the hands of Israels sons 一 this needs no 
argument of ours to prove. That the impossibility of 
carrying farther any natural，any“necessary ”and truly 
beauteous thing，upon the basis of that stage whereat 
the _ evolution of our arts has now arrived, and without a 
total alteration of that basis 一 that this has also brought 
the public Art-taste of our time between the busy fngers 
of the Jew, however is the matter whose grounds we here 

”Selbsttauschung”; in the .ZLiige, ”ie 和 lie. 一 工 R。 

+ “Vorspiegelungen ”; in the 人 .Z.“Utopien. "一 TR. 

+ In the 人 .Zauf gat christlich,”ie.“like good Christians. ”一 TR。 

$…Elend ”may also mean “exile.” In this sentence the 人 .Z， had 
“Romo-Christian Germans,”in place of “Christian-Cermanic potentates， 一 
了 R， 

III. 了 
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have to consider somewhat closer. What their thralls had 
tolled and moiled to pay the liege-lords of the Roman and 
the Medieval world，to-day is turned to money by the 
Jew : who thinks of noticing that the guileless-looking 
Scrap of paper is slimy with the blood of countless genera- 
tions? What the heroes of the arts，with untold strain 
consuming lief and life，have wrested from the art-fend 
of two millennia of misery, to-day the Jew converts into 
an art-bazaar (及 UN5tZUCCAEINZUECASEL ): Who sees it in the 
mannered bricabrac, that it is glued together by the hal- 
lowed brow-sweat of the Genius of two thousand years ,一 


We have no need to frst substantiate the be-Jewing 
of modern art; it springs to the eye，and thrusts upon 
the senses，of itself Much too far afheld，again，should 
we have to fare, did we undertake to explain this pheno- 
menon by a demonstration of the character of our art- 
history itself But if emancipation from the yoke of 
Judqaism appears to us the greatest of necessities, we must 
hold it weighty above all to prove our forces for this war 
of liberation. Now we shall never win these forces from 
an abstract definition of that phenomenon ze se, but only 
from an accurate acquaintance with the nature of that 
involuntary feeling of ours which utters itself as an in- 
stinctive repugnance against the Jews Prime essence. 
Through it，through this unconquerable feeling 一 it we 
avow it quite without ado 一 must there become plain to 
us ?z0piatl we hate in that essence ; what we then know 
deftinitely，we can make head against ; nay，through his 
very laying bare, may we even hope to rout the demon 
from the field, whereon he has only been able to maintain 
his _ stand beneath the shelter of a twilight darkness 一 a 
darkness we good-natured 瓦 umanists ourselves have cast 
upon him, to make his look less loathly、. 


The Jew 一 who, as everyone knows, has a God all to him- 
sel{ 一 in ordinary jlife strikes us Primariljy by his outward 
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appearance, which, no matter to what 了 uropean nationality 
we belong，has something disagreeably* foreign to that 
nationality : instinctively we wish to have nothing in 
common with a man who looks like that. This must 
heretofore have passed as a misfortune for the Jew: in 
more recent times，however，we Perceive that in the midst 
of this misfortune he feels entirely well ; after all his suc- 
cesses, he needs must deem his difference from us a pure 
distinction. Passing over the moral side, in the effect of 
thls in itself unpleasant freak of Nature, and coming to its 
bearings upon Art，we here will merely observe that to us 
this exterior can never be thinkable as a subject for the art 
of re-pPresentment : lf Plastic art wants to present us with 
a Jew, it mostly takes its model from sheer phantasy， 
with a prudent ennobling, or entire omission，of just every- 
thing that characterises for us in common life the Jew's 
appearance.， But the Jew never wanders on to the theatric 
boards : the exceptions are So rare and Special, that they 
only confhrm the general rule. We can conceive no repre- 
sentation of an antique or modern stage-character by a Jew， 
be it as hero or loven without feeling instinctively the in- 
congruity of such a_notion.+ IIhis is of great weight : a 
man whose appearance we must hold unfitted for artistic 
treatment 一 not merely in this or that personality，but 
according to his kind in general 一 neither can we hold him 

s* This adverb (xjicCxtUtezjtep1N1z) was Preceded in the 信 .Z. by another, “un- 
tberwindlich,”i.e.“ unconquerably”; 到 hereas'… instinctively ”(zijzzpz2L227cA) 
was absent from the next clause. 一 工 R， 

+ Note to the 1869, and later editions :一 “To be sure，our later experi- 
ences of the work done by Jewish actors would afford food for many a disserta- 
tion，as to which I here can only give a passing hint， Since the above was 
written not only have the Jews succeeded in capturing the Stage itself，but 
even in kidnapping the poet's dramatic progeny ; a famous Jewish“character- 
player ”not merely has done away with any representment of the poetic figures 
bredq by Shakespeare,，Schiller，and so forth，but substitutes the offspring of his 
own effect-full and not quite un-tendentiose fancy 一 a thing which gives one tbe 
impression as thbough the Saviour hadq been cut out from a painting of the 
crucifxion，and a demagogic Jew stuck-in instead， On the stage the falsihca- 
tion of our Art has thriven to complete deception ; for which reason，also， 


Shakespeare & Co. are now spoken of merely in the light of their qualifhed 
adaptability for the stage. 一 The Editor ”(i.e。Richard Wagner). 
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Capable of any sort of artistic utterance of his * [inner] 
esSSsence. 

By far more weighty, nay, of quite decisive weight for 
out inquiry, is the effect the Jew produces on us through 
his sfeec& i and this is the essential point at which to 
sound the Jewish infuence upon Mnusic.+ 一 The Jew speaks 
the language of the nation in whose midst he dwells from 
generation to generation, but he speaks it always as an 
alien. As it lies beyond our Present scope to occupy ourT- 
Selves with the cause of this phenomenon，too，we may 
equally abstain from an arraignment of Christian Civilisa- 
tion for having kept the Jew in violent severance from lit， 
as on the other hand, in touching the sequelz of that sever- 
ance We can SCarceljy propose to make the Jews the answer- 
able party.+ Our only objecb here, is to throw 1light on 
the zsthetic character of the said results. 一 In the first 
place, then, the general circumstance that the Jew talks the 
modern European ]anguages merely as learnt, and not as 
mother tongues, must necessarily debar him from a]l capa- 
bility of therein expressing himself idiomatically, independ- 
ently, and conformably to his nature.8 A language, with 
its expression and its evolution, is not the work of scattered 
units, but of an historical community : only he who has un- 
consciously grown up within the bond of this commnunity， 
takes also any Share in its creations.， But the Jew has stood 
outside the pale of any such community, stood solitarily 
with his Jehova in a splintered, soilless _ stock, to which all 
seif-sprung evolution must stay denied, just as even the 
pecujliar (再 ebraic) ljanguage of that stock has been preserved 
for him merely as a thing defunct,， Now, to make Poetry 
in a foreign tongue has hitherto been impossible even to 
geniuses of highest rank. Our whole 了 European art and 
civilisation, however have remained to the Jew a foreign 
tongue ; fom just as he has taken no part in the _ evolution 


e In the N.Z. “purely human ”stood in the Place of “his." 一 工 &. 

+ The clanse after the semicolon did not exist in the 人 .2Z. 

+ This sentence occurred as a footnote in the 人.Z., and the next sentence 
was absent. 一 工 R 

$ In the 人 .2Z.， “ip an07 higher sense. "一 TR。 
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of the one, so has he taken none in that of the other ; but 
at most the homeless wight has been a cold, nay more, a 
hostile looker-on， In this Speech, this Art, the Jew can 
onjly after-speak and after-patch 一 not truly make a poem 
of his words, an artwork of his doings. 

In particular does the purely physical aspect of the 
Jewish mode of speech repel us。 IThroughout an inter- 
course of two millennia with 卫 uropean nations, Lulture has 
not Succeeded in breaking the remarkable stubbornness of 
the Jewish zctzxel as regards the peculiarities of Semitic 
Pronunciation. 工 he frst thing that strikes our ear as quite 
outlandish and unpleasant, in the Jews production of the 
voice-sounds，is a creaking，squeaking，buzzing snufhe”: 
add thereto an employment of words in a sense quite 
foreign to our nation's tongue, and an arbitrary twisting of 
the structure of our Phrases 一 and this mode of speaking 
acquires at once the character of an intolerably jumbled 
blabber (ezzzes 2UUeEztzigVtcN ZEyzZUt1YAL21N Cebjabbjezgs) ;So that 
when we hear this Jewish talk our attention dwells invol- 
untarily on its repulsive pozw rather than on any meaning 
of its intrinsic zwp&xzzt How exceptionally weighty is this 
circumstance，Pparticularly for explaining the ImPpression 
made on us by the music-works of modern Jews, must be 
recognised and borne in mind before all else If we hear 
a Jew speak, we are unconsciously offendeq by the entire 
want of purely-human expression in his discourse : the cold 
indifference of its peculiar“blubber ”(“ Celcbbexr“) never 
by any chance rises to the ardour of a higher，heartfelt 
passion. ?1 on the other hand, we fnd oxyxselves driven to 
this more heated expression，in converse with a Jew, he 
will always shu 钥 e o 儿 since he is incapable of replying in 
kind. Never does the Jew excite himself in mutual inter- 
change of feelings with us, but 一 So far as we are concerned 
一 only in the altogether special egoistic interest of his 
vanity or profht ; a thing which，coupled with the wry 
expression of his dailjy mode of speech，always gives to 
such excitement a tinge of the ridiculous, and may rouse 


“4 Ein zischender，schmillender, summsender und murksender Lautausdruck.?”， 
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anything you please in us，only not sympathy with the 
interests of the speaker. IThough we well may deem 让 
thinkable that in intercourse with one another，and par- 
ticularly where domestic life brings purely-human feelings 
to an outburst, even the Jews may be able to give expres- 
Sion to their emotions in a manner effective enough among 
themselves : yet this cannot come within our Present 
purview,，since we here are listening to the Jew who, in the 
intercourse of life and art exPpressly speaks zo xx 


Now, if the aforesaid qualities of his dialect make the 
Jew almost* incapable of giving artistic enunciation to his 
feelings and beholdings through zz/ for such an enuncia- 
tion through soxwg his aptitude must needs be inhnitely 
smaller Song is just Ialk aroused to highest passion : 
Mnusic is the speech of Passion. All that worked repel- 
lently upon us in his outward appearance and his speech， 
Imakes us take to our .heels at last in his Song,，providing 
we are not held Prisoners by the very ridicule of this 
Phenomenon. Very naturalljy, in Song 一 the vividest and 
most indisputable expression of the personal emotional1- 
being 一 the pecujliarity of the Jewish nature attains for us 
its climax of distastefulness ; and on any natural hypo- 
thesis，we might hold the Jew adapted for every Sphere 
of art， excepting that whose basis lies in Song. 


The Jews' sense of Beholding has never been of such a 
kind as to let 胃 Lastzc artists arise among them : from ever 
have their eyes been busied with far more Practical affairs， 
than beauty and the Spiritual substance of the world of 
forms. We know nothing of a Jewish architect or sculptor 
in Our times,+ so far as 工 am aware : whether recent 
painters of Jewish descent have really created (z027ALtcA 
Zescpa1jezz pipezt) in their art, 工 must leave to connoisseurs 
to judge ; presumably，however，these artists occupy no 
other standing toward their art than that of modern 


”JIn the 人.Z. “durchaus,，i.e.“altogether.… 一 工 R， 
+“In our times” did not appear in the N.ZQ. article. 一 工 R。 
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Jewish composers toward Music 一 to whose plainer investi- 
gation we now will turn。 


The Jew, who is innately incapable of enouncing him- 
self to us artistically through either his outward appearance 
or his speech，and least of all through his singing，has 
nevertheless been able in the widest-spread of modern art- 
varieties, to wit in Mnusic, to reach the rulership of public 
taste. 一 oO explain to ourselves this phenomenon，let us 
fPrst Consider po it grew possible to the Jew to become a 
musician. 一 


From that turning-point in our social evolution where 
Money, with less and less disguise, was raised to the virtual 
patent of Dobility，the Jews 一 to whom money-making 
without actual labour，i.e， Usury，had been jleft as their 
only trade 一 the Jews not merely could no longer be denied 
the diploma of a new society that needed naught but gold， 
but they brought it with them in their pockets， Wherefore 
our modern Culture, accessible to no one but the well-to-do, 
remained the less a closed book to them, as it had sunk 
into a venal article of Luxury. enceforward，then， the 
clLlui1ed /ez appears in our Society ; his distinction from 
the uncultured, the common Jew, we now have closely to 
observe， The cultured Jew has taken the most indicible 
pains to strip off all the obvious tokens of his lower co- 
religionists : in many a case he has even held it wise to 
make a Christian baptism wash away the traces of his 
origin. IThis zeal howevem has never got So far as to jlet 
him reap the hoped-for fruits : it has conducted only to 
his utter isolation, and to making him the most heartless 
of all human beings; to such a pitch, that we have been 
bound to lose even our earlier sympathy for the tragic 
history of his stock.， His connexion with the former com- 
rades in his suffering，which he arrogantly tore asunder t 
has stayed impossible for him to replace by a new con- 
nexion with that society whereto he has soared up He 
stands in _ correlation with none but those who need his 
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money : and never yet has money thriven to the point of 
knitting a goodly bond 'twixt man and man. Alien and 
apathetic stands the educated Jew in midst of a society he 
does not understand，with whose tastes and aspirations he 
does not sympathise，whose history and _ evolution have 
always been indifferent to him. In such a situation have 
we seen the Jews give birth to Thinkers : the TIhinker is the 
backward-looking poet ; but the true Poet is the foretelling 
Prophet. For such a prophet-charge can naught equip， 
save the deepest, the most heartfelt sympathby with a _ great， 
a jlike-endeavouring Community 一 to whose unconscious 
thoughts the Poet gives exponent voice._ Completely shut 
from this community, by the very nature of his situation ; 
entirely torn from all connexion with his native Stock 一 to 
the genteeler Jew his learnt and payed-for culture could 
only seem a luxury, since at bottom he knew not what to 
be about with it. 

Now, our modern arts had likewise become a portion of 
this _ culture，and among them more particularly that art 
which is just the very easiest to learn 一 the art of Mtzstc and 
indeed Zazl Music which, severed from her Sister arts, had 
been lifted by the force and stress of grandest geniuses to 
a stage in her universal faculty of 了 xpression where either， 
in new conjunction with the other arts，she might speak 
aloud the most Sublime，op in Persistent separation from 
them, she could also speak at will the deepest bathos of 
the trivial， Naturally，zwpeatl the cultured Jew had to 
speak, in his aforesaid situation，could be nothing but the 
trivial and indifferent, because his whole artistic bent was 
in sooth a mere luxurious, needless thing. 卫 xactly as his 
whim inspired, or Some interest lying outside Art could he 
utter himself now thus, and now otherwise ; for never was 
he driven to speak out a defhnite，a_ real and necessary 
thing，but he just merely wanted to speak，no matter 
what*; So that, naturally, the pozxw was the only moment ， 


* In the X.Z.“but he just merely wanted to speak ”appears to have been 
skipped by tbe printer，leaving a hiatus in the sense ; moreover，after “no 
matter whbat,”there occurred :““sheerly to make his existence noticeable.? 
一 工 R。 
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left for him to care for， At present no art affords such 
Plenteous possibility of talking in it without saying any 
real thing, as that of Mnusic, since the greatest geniuses have 
already said whatever there was to say in it as an absolute 
separate-art.* When this had once been Spoken out, there 
was nothing left but to babble after ; and indeed with quite 
distressing accuracy and deceptive likeness, just as Parrots 
reel off human words and phrases，but also with just as 
little real feeling and expression as these foolish birds. 
Only, in the case of our Jewish music-makers this mimicked 
speech presents one marked peculiarity 一 that of the Jewish 
style of talk in general，which we have more minutely 
characterised above. 


Although the peculiarities of the Jewish mode of speak- 
ing and singing come out the most glaringly in the 
commoner class of Jew, who has remained faithful to his 
fathers' stock, and though the cultured son of Jewry takes 
untold pains to Strip them off, nevertheless they shew an 
impertinent obstinacy in cleaving to him. 了 xplain this 
mishap by physiology as we may, yet it also has its reason 
in the aforesaid social situation of the educated Jew， How- 
ever much our Luxury-art may foat in wellnigh nothing 
but the zether of our self-willed Phantasy，still it keeps 
below one fbre of connexion with its natural soil with the 
genuine spirit of the Folk.，， TIhe true poetb no matter in 
what branch of art，still gains his stimulus from nothing 
but a faithful，loving contemplation of instinctive Life, of 
that life which only greets his sight amid the Folk. Now， 
where is the cultured Jew to fnd this Folk ， Not, surely， 
on the soil of that Society in which he plays his artist- 
rolep? If he has any connexion at all with this Socicty, it 


In the 人 .QZ.、thbis sentence was continued by :一 和 and this was just the 
proclamation of its perfect JacxLiy for the most manifold 也 xpression, but not an 
ob1ect of expression in itself (wzc pi cpew cz12 Ausdruckswertbes ebxL) When 
this bad happened,， and My ome dd NOl Izpobo5e 1 cxX81253 1pzCOY GCCQ2N1pUtC 反 32， 
there was notbing left but to senselessly repeat the talk ; and indeed ”&c. 一 
Perhaps I may be forgiven for again recalling Wagners own parrot， from the 
Zetters io CphLie (See Preface to Vol ii. of the present series). 一 工 R。 
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is merely with that offshoot of it，entirely loosened from 
the real，the healthy stem ; but this connexion is an en- 
tirely loveless，and this 1lovelessness must ever become 
more obvious to him, if for sake of food-stuff for his art he 
clambers down to that Society's foundations : not only 
does he here hind everything more strange and unintel- 
ligible, but the instinctive ill-will of the Folk confronts him 
here in all its wounding nakedness, since 一 unlike its fellow 
in the richer classes 一 it here is neither weakened down nor 
broken by reckonings of advantage and regard for certain 
mutual interests， Thrust back with contumely from any 
contact with this Folk, and in any case completeljy power- 
less to seize its spirit，the cultured Jew sees himself 
driven to the taproot of his native stem，where at least an 
understanding would come by all means easier to him. 
Willy-nilly he must draw his water from this well ;yet 
only a Pozw， and not a J1peuaz rewards his pains， ITIhe 
Jew has never had an Art of his own, hence never a Life 
of art-enabling import (ezj Zebexp VON BUMNSL1CNUB2EN12Z CENULL2 ) : 
an Import，a universally applicable，a human import, not 
even to-day does it offer to the searcher，but merely a 
peculiar method of expression 一 and that, the method we 
have characterised above. Now the only mnusical expres- 
sion offered to the Jew tone-setter by his native Folk, is 
the ceremonial music of their Jehova-rites : the Synagogue 
is _ the solitary fountain whence the Jew can draw art- 
Imotives at once popular and zNieLl2gtzOLe 2 NtzMNSCU How- 
ever Sublime and noble we may be minded to Picture to 
ourselves this musical Service of God in its pristine Purity， 
all the more Plainly must we perceive that that Purity has 
been most terribly sullied before it came down to us : here 
for thousands of years has nothing unfolded itself through 
an inner life-fll, but, just as with Judaism at jarge， every- 
thing has kept its fxity of form and substance. But a 
form which is never quickened through renewal of its sub- 
stance, must fall to Pieces in the end ; an expression whose 
content has long-since ceased to be the breath of Feeling， 
grows Senseless and distorted， Who has not had occasion 
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to convince himself of the travesty of a divine service of 
song, presented in a real Folk-synagogue， Who has not 
been seized with a feeling of the greatest revulsion，of 
horror mingled with the absurd，at hearing that sense- 
and-sound-confounding gurgle, jodel and cackle, which no 
intentional caricature can make more repugnant than as 
offered here in full, in have seriousness ” JIn latter days， 
indeed, the Spirit of reform has shewn its stir within this 
singing,too,by an attempted restoration of the older purity : 
but, of its very nature，what here has happened on the Part 
of the higher, the refhective jewish intellect, is just a fruitless 
effort from Above which can never Strike Below to such 
a point that the cujltured Jew 一 who Precisely for his art- 
needs seeks the genuine fount of Life amid the Folk 一 
may be greeted by the mirror of his intellectual efforts 
in that fount itsel{f. 也 e seeks for the Instinctive, and not 
the Refhected, since the jlatter is pzs product; and all the 
Instinctive he can light on，is just that out-of-joint 
exXpresslion. 

If this going back to the Folk-source is as unpurposed 
with the cultured Jew, as unconsciously enjoined upon him 
by Necessity and the nature of the thing, as with every 
artist : with just as little conscious aim, and therefore with 
an insuperable domination of his whole fheld of view, does 
the hence-derived Impression carry itself across into his 
art - productions. IThose* rhythms and melismi of the 
Synagogue-song usurp his mnusical fancy in exactly the 
same way as the instinctive Possession of the Strains and 
rhythms of our Eolksong and Folkdance made out the 
Virtual 二 shaping-force of the creators of our art-music, both 
vocal and instrumental，To the musical perceptive-faculty 了 + 
of the cultured Jew there is therefore nothing seizable in 
all the ample circle of our music, either popular or artistic， 
but that which fatters his general sense of the intelligible : 
intelligible, however and so intelligible that he may use 让 
for his art, is merely Ihbhat which in any degree approaches 


”In the 人 Z.“wondrous ”; 十 “unconsciously ”; 了 “capacity,” as also 
in tbe preceding senptence where now stands“ fancy. "一 工 R. 
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a resemhblance to the said peculiarity of Jewish mnusic，。 In 
listening to either our naive Or OUT consciously artistic 
musical doings，however，were the Jew to try to probe 
their heart and living sinews, he would find here really not 
one whit of 1ikeness to xs musical nature ; and the utter 
strangeness of this phenomenon must scare him back so 
far, that he could never pluck up nerve again to mingle in 
our art-creating. Yet his whole position in our midst never 
tempts the Jew to so intimate a glimpse into ouUTr essence : 
wherefore, either intentionally (provided he recognises this 
Position of his towards us) or instinctively (f he is incap- 
able of understanding us at all), he merely listens to the 
barest surface of our artb but not to its life-bestowing inner 
organism ; and through this apathetic listening alone, can 
he trace external similarities with the only thing intel- 
ligible to his power of view, pecujliar to his special nature. 
TIo him，therefore，the most external accidents on our 
domain of musical life and art must Pass for its very 
essence ; and ftherefore，when as artist he reftects them 
back upon us, his adaptations needs must seem to us onut- 
landish, odd, indifferent cald, unnatural and awry ; so that 
Judaic works of music often produce on us the impression 
as _ though a poem of Goethe's，for instance，were being 
rendered in the Jewish jargon. 


Just as words and constructions are hurled together in 
this jargon with wondrous inexpressiveness，So does the 
Jew musician hurl together the diverse forms and styles of 
every age and every master Packed side by side, we fnd 
the formal idiosyncrasies of all the schools, in motleyest 
chaos， As in these productions the sole concern is Talk- 
ing at all hazards, and not the Object which might make 
that talk worth doing, so this clatter can only be made at 
all inciting to the ear by its offering at each instant a_ new 
summons to _ attention, through a _ change of outer expres- 
sional means. Inner agitation，genuine passion， each fhinds 
its own peculiar language at the instant when, struggling 
for an understanding, it girds itself for utterance : the Jew， 
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already characterised by us in this regard，has no true 
Passion (ZezdexNscVia1), and least of all a passion that might 
thrust him on to art-creation. But where this passion is 
not forthcoming，z 好 exe neither is any calm (Rzxpe): true， 
noble Calm is nothing else than Passion mollifhed through 
人 esignation.+* Where the calm has not been ushered in by 
passion，we Perceive naught but sluggishness (ZziCpNetzbh : 
the opposite of sluggishness, however is nothing but that 
Prickling unrest which we observe in Jewish music-works 
from one end to the other, saving where it makes Place for 
that soulless，feelingless inertia. What issues from the 
Jews' attempts at making Arb must necessarily therefore 
bear the attributes of coldness and indifference，even to 
triviality and absurdity; and in the history of Modern 
Music we can but class the Judaic period as that of final 
unproductivity，of Stability gone to ruin. 


By what example will this all grow clearer to us 一 2y， 
wellnigh what other Single case could make us so alive to tb 
as the works of a musician of Jewish birth whom Nature had 
endowed with speciftic musical gifts as very few before him ， 
Al that offered itself to our gaze, in the inquiry into our 
antipathy against the Jewish nature ; all the contradictori- 
ness of this_ nature, both in itself and as touching us ; all 
its inability，while outside our footing, to have intercourse 
with us upon that footing，nay，even to form a wish to 
further develop the things which had sprung from out our 
soil : all these are intensifed to a positively tragic conflict 
in the nature, life, and art-career of the early-taken 下 ELIX 
MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY.， He has shewn us that a 
Jew may have the amplest store of specifhc talents may 
own the finest and most varied_ culture，the highest and 
the tenderest sense of honour 一 yet without all these pre- 
eminences helping him,，were it but one single time, to call 


“Die durch Resignation beschwichtigte Leidenschaft,” In the .2Z. tbis 
ran :der Genuss der Sattigung wahrer und edler Leidenschaft，i.e. “the 
after-taste of true and noble passion satisfed.” The change or rather advance， 
of view-point is highly signihcant, 一 工 R。 
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forth in us that deep, that heart-searching effect which we 
await from Art” because we know her capable thereof， 
because we have felt it many a time and oft, so soon as 
once a hero of our art has，so to say，but opened his 
mouth to Speak to us. Io professional critics, who haply 
have reached a like consciousness with ourselves hereon, it 
may be le 人 ft to prove by specimens of Mendelssohn's art- 
products our statement of this indubitably certain thing ; 
by way of ijustrating our general impression, let us here 
be content with the fact that in hearing a tone-piece of 
this composers, we have only been abjle to feel engrossed 
where nothing beyond our more or less amusement-craving 
Phantasy was roused through the presentment, stringing- 
together and entanglement of the most elegant，the 
smoothest and most polished fgures 一 as in the kaleido- 
scope's changefuj play of form and colour + 一 but never 
where those fgures were meant to take the shape of deep 
and stalwart feelings of the human heart+ In this latter 
event Mendelssohn lost even all 1oxywziL productive-faculty ; 
wherefore in particular where he made for Drama，as in 
the Oratorio，he was obliged quite openjy to snatch at 
every formal detail that had served as characteristic token 
of the individuality of this or that forerunner whom he 
chose onut for his model， It is further significant of this 
procedure, that he gave the Preference to our old. master 
BAcH，as Special pattern for his inexpressive modern 
tongue to copy. Bachs musical speech was formed at 
a period of our history when Mnusic's universal tongue was 
still striving for the faculty of more individual more un- 
equivocal 了 上 xpression : Pure formalism and pedantry still 
clung so strongly to her，that it was first through the 


# In the 必 .Z. “from Music.… 一 TR。 

+ Asiight change has been made by our author in the construction of this 
sentence，since the time of the Were Zettichpzi1t article ; but， while improving 
the general “run，it has given rise to almost the sole instance of a…false 
relation ”in all his prose. 一 工 R。 

ff Note to the 1869, and subsequent editions : “Of the Neo-Judaic system， 
which has been erected on this attribute of Mendelssohnian mnusic as though in 
vindication of such artistic falling-o 印 we shall speak later.” 
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gigantic force of Bach s own genius that her purely human 
accents (4x5id1zicpB) broke themselves a vent The speech 
of Bach stands toward that of Mozart，and finally of 
Beethoven, in the relation of the 卫 gyptian Sphinx to the 
Greek statue of a Man : as the human visage of the Sphinx 
is in the act of striving outward from the animal body, so 
strives Bach's noble human head from out the periwig. It 
1S onjy another evidence of the inconceivably witless con- 
fusion of our luxurious music-taste of nowadays, that we 
can let Bachs language be spoken to us at the selfsame 
time as that of Beethoven, and fatter ourselves that there 
is merely an individual difference of form between them， 
but nowise a real historic distinction， marking off a period 
in our culture。 TIhe reason, however is not so far to Seek : 
the Speech of Beethoven can be spoken only by a whole， 
entire，warm-breathed human being ; Since it was just the 
Speech of a music-man SO perfect, that with the force of 
Necessity he thrust beyond Absolute Mnusic 一 whose do- 
minion he had measured and fulhlljed unto its utmost 
frontiers 一 and shewed to us the pathway to the fecunda- 
tion of every art through Mnusic，as her only salutary 
broadening.* On the other hand，Bach's language can be 
mimicked，at a Pinch，by any musician who thoroughly 
understands his business，though scarcely in the sense of 
Bach ;because the Formal has still therein the upper hand， 
and the purely human 了 上 xpression is not as yet a factor so 
dehinitely preponderant that its 到 pateither can, or must be 
uttered without conditions, for it still is fully occupied with 
shaping out the Fozv， The washiness and whimsicality of 
our present musical style has been, if not exactly brought 
about，yet pushed to its utmost pitch by Mendelssohn's 
endeavour to speak out a vague, an almost nugatory Con- 
tent as interestingly and spiritedly as possible， Whereas 
Beethoven, the last in the chain of our true music-heroes， 


In the 信 Z. this stood : “he yearned to pass beyond Absolute Music 
and mount up to a union with her human sister arts，just as the full and 
6nished Man desires to mount to wide Humanity。 一 工 R， 
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strove with highest longing, and wonder-working faculty,# 
for the clearest，certainest 了 xpression of an unsayable 
Content through a sharp-cut，PpPlastic shaping of his tone- 
pictures : Mendelssohn，on the contrary，reduces these 
achievements to vague, fantastic shadow-forms, midst whose 
indefinite shimmer our freakish fancy is indeed aroused， 
but our innemn purely-human yearning for distinct artistic 
Sight is hardly touched with even the merest hope of a fulf1- 
ment Only where an oppressive feeling of this incapacity 
seems to master the composers mood, and drive him_ to 
express a So 人 ft and mournful resignation, has Mendelssohn 
the power to shew himself characteristic 一 characteristic in 
the subjective sense of a gentle+ individuality that con- 
fesses an lmpossibility in view of its own powerlessness. 
This, as we have said, is the tragic trait in Mendelssohn's 
life-history ; and if in the domain of Art we are to give our 
sympathy to the sheer personajlity，we can scarcely deny a 
large measure thereof to Mendelssohn，even though the 
force of that sympathy be weakened by the refection that 
the TITragic, in Mendelssohn's situation，hung rather over 
him than came to actual, sore and cleansing consciousness. 


A like sympathy, however， can no other Jew composer 
rouse in us， A farfamed Jewish tone-setter of our day 
has addressed himself and products to a section of our 
public whose total confusion of mnusical taste was less to 
be frst caused by him, than worked out to his profht The 
public of our Opera-theatre of nowadays has for long been 
gradually led aside from those claims which rightly should 
be addressed，not only to the Dramatic Artwork，bnut in 
general to every work of healthy taste.+ Ihe Places in 
our halls of entertainment are mostly flled by nothing bnut 
that section of our citizen society whose only ground for 
change of occupation is utter “boredom (Zazgezwetle) : the 

4 Wunderwirkenden Vermogen ”and“eines unsiglichen Ionhaltes ”did 
not occur in the 人 .2Z. 一 工 R. 

+ “Zartsinnigen "一 in the 人 .Zedlen, ”ie.“noble。 一 工 R， 

+ The last clause，“but in general ” &c.，wWas absent from the 人 .2. 
articlje. 一 工 R。 
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disease of boredom, however is not remediable by sips of 
Art; for it can never be distracted of set purpose，bnut 
merely duped into another form of boredom. Now,， the 
catering for this deception that famous opera-composer 
has made the task of his artistic life.+ 工 here is no object 
in more closely designating the artistic means he has ex- 
pended on the reaching of this life s-aim : enough that，as 
we may see by the result，he knew completely how to 
dupe; and more particularly by taking that jargon which 
we have already characterised，and Palming it upon his 
ennuyed audience as the modern-piquant utterance of all 
the trivialities which so often had been set before them in 
all their natural foolishness. Ihat this composer took 
also thought for thrilling situations (CxkcZttltext1pge2t) and 
the_ effective weaving of emotional catastrophes (Ce12pL5- 
patestyzobpeNp)， need astonish none who know how neces- 
Sarily this sort of thing is wished by those whose time 
hangs heavily upon their hands; nor need any wondel 
that in 好 zs his aim succeeded too, if they but will ponder 
well the reasons why，in such conditions, 二 the whole 
was bound to prosper with him. In fact, this composer 
pushes his deception so fa that he ends by deceiving him- 
self, and perchance as purposely as he deceives his bored 
admirers. We believe, indeed, that he honestly would like 
to _ turn out artworks, and yet is well aware he cannot : to 
extricate himself from this Painful congict between Will 
and Can, he writes operas for Paris, and sends them tour- 
ing round the world 一 the stirest means, to-day, of earning 
oneself an art-renown albeit not an artist.。 Under the 
burden of this self-deception，which may not be so toilless 


Whoever has observed tbe shameful indqifference and absent-mindedness of 
2 Jewish congregation，throughout the mnusical performance of Divine Service 
in the Syoagogue，may understand why a Jewish opera-composer feels not at 
all offended by encounteriog the same thing in a theatre-audience, and how he 
cheerfulliy can go on labouring for it ; for this behaviour，here，mnust really 
seem to Rim jess unbecoming than in the house of God. 一 人 R，WAGNER. 

二 To the 从 Z。、article there here Was added a foot-note : “Man so 
tbun !”sagt der Berliner,，” ie. “It's to be done ! as they say in Berlin,” 
一 工 R. 
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as one might think,*”he, too, appears to us wellnigh in a 
tragic light : yet the purely personal element of wounded 
vanity turns the thing into a tragi-comedy，just as in 
general the un-inspiring, the truly laughable, is the char- 
acteristic matrk whereby this famed composer shews his 
Jewhood in his music. 一 

From a closer survey of the instances adduced above 一 
which we have learnt to grasp by getting to the bottom of 
our indomitable objection to the Jewish _ nature 一 there 
more especially results for us a proof of the zzcgNtzpaL2 co 
zze jye5eNtl MU5S2CUL cb0cCZ、 Had the two aforesaid Jew com- 
posers f in truth helped Music into riper bloom, then we 
should merely have had to admit that our tarrying behind 
them rested on some organic debility that had taken sud- 
den hold of us : but not so is the case ; on the contrary, as 
compared with bygone epochs, the specifc musical powers 
of nowadays have rather increased than diminished.， Ihe 
incapacity lies in the spirit of our Art itself which is long- 
ing for another life than the artihcial one now toilsomely 
upheld for 让 The incapacity of the musical art-ZZzzezy 
itself is exposed for us in the art-doings of Mendelssohn， 
the uncommonly-gifted specifc mnusician ; but the nullity 
of our whole public system, its_utterly un-artistic claims 


* This subsidiary clause did not exist in the 人 .2Q. 一 TR. 

+ Characteristic enough is the attitude adopted by the remaining Jew 
musicians，nay，by the whole of cujltured Jewry，toward their two most re- 
nowned composers. To the adherents of Mendelssohn，that famous opera- 
composer is an atrocity : with a keen sense of honour，they feel how much he 
compromises Jewdom in the eyes of better-trained musicians，and therefore 
shew no mercy in their judgment. By far more cautiously do that composer's 
retainers express themsejves concerning Mendelssohn，regarding more with 
envy, thban with manifest illj-will，the success he has made in the“more solidq” 
music-world.。 To a third faction，that of the composition-at-any-price Jews, it 
is their visible object to avoid all intermecine scandal，all self-exposure in 
general，so that their music-producing may take its even course without 
occasioning any Painful fuss : the by all means undeniable successes of the great 
opera-composer they let pass as worth some sjight attention，allowing there is 
something in them albeit one can't approve of much or dub it“solid.” In 
sooth, the Jews are far too clever not to know how their own goods are lined ! 
一 R。WAGNER. 一 In the Nezxe Zetzkchzrz1z this note formed part of the body oft 
the text. 一 工 X. 
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and nature, in the Successes of that famous Jewish opera- 
composer grow clear for any one to see， These are the 
weilghty points that have now to draw towards themselves 
the whole attention of everyone who means honestly by 
Art : here is what we have to ask ourselves, to scrutinise, to 
bring to Plainest understanding. Whoever shirks this toil， 
whoever turns his back upon this scrutiny 一 either since no 
Need impels him to it，or because he waives a lesson that 
possibly might drive him from the lazy groove of mindless， 
feelingless routine 一 even him we now include in that same 
category, of “ Judaism in Music”"* The Jews could never 
take possession of this art,until cax was to be exposed in 
it which they now demonstrably have brought to light 一 
its inner incapacity for life. So long as the separate art of 
Mausic had a real organic life-need in it, down to the epochs 
of Mozart and Beethoven, there was nowhere to be found 
a jew composer : it was impossible for an element entirely 
foreign to that living organism to take part in the for- 
mative stages of that life， Only when a bodys inner 
death is manifest， do outside elements win the power of 
lodgment in it 一 yet merely to destroy it IThen indeed 
that bodys flesh dissolves into a swarming colony of 
insect-life : but who, in looking on that body's sel8 would 
hold it still for living? The spirit, that is : the Ze, has 
fed from out that body, has sped to kindred other bodies ; 
and this is all that makes out Life.， In genuine Life alone 
can we, too, hnd again the ghost of Art, and not within its 
worm-befretted carcase. 一 


I said above, the Jews had brought forth no true poet. 
We here must give a moment s mention, then, to HEINRICH 
HEINE. At the time when Goethe and Schiller sang 
among us，we certainly know nothing of a poetising Jew : 
at the time，however, when our poetry became a lie, when 
every possible thing might hourish from the wholly un- 


”JIn the 人 .2Q. this ran :“of Judaism in 4xz whereto the actual Jews have 
merely 包 ven its most obvious physiognomy，bnut in nowise its intrinsic mean- 
ing， Tbe Jews couldq never take possession of our art ”人 c. 一 TR。 
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Poetic element of our life, but no true poet 一 then was 让 
the ofhce of a highly-gifted poet-Jew to bare with fascinat- 
ing taunts thatr lie, that bottomless aridity and jesuitical 
hypocrisy of our Versifying which still would give itself the 
airs of true poesis。 His famous mnusical congeners，too， 
he mercilessly lashed for their Pretence to pass as artists ; 
no make-believe could hold its ground before him : by the 
remorseless demon of denial of all that seemed worth 
denying was he driven on without a rest,* through all the 
mirage of our modern self-deception，till he reached the 
point where in turn he duped himself into a poet, and was 
rewarded by his versifted lies being set to music by our 
Own composers. 一 瓦 e was the conscience of Judaism， 
just as Judaism is the evil conscience of our modern 
Civilisation. 


Yet another Jew have we to name, who appeared among 
us as a writer， Erom out his isolation as a Jew, he came 
among us seeking for redemption : he found it not，and 
had to learn that only z0z 友 otp7 7eEde1Ntb1z0ON，100, 371110 2E12UZ1tE 
4Icxzpool would he ever fnd it， To become Man at once 
with us，however，means firstly for the Jew as much as 
ceasing to be Jew，And this had BoRNE done， Yet Borne， 
of all others, teaches us that this redemption can not be 
reached in ease and cold, indifferent complacence，but costs 
一 as cost it must for us 一 Sweat,， anguish, want, and all the 
dregs of suffering and sorrow.， Without once looking back， 
take ye your Part in this regenerative work of deliverance 
through self-annulment + ; then are we one and un-dis- 
severed! ”But bethink ye, that one only thing can redeem 
you from the burden of your curse: the redemption of 
Ahasuerus 一 Coz1NE UNCej / 


# Tn the 人. Z. there appeared :“in cold，contemptuous complacency,” and 
the sentence ended at the “self-deception 一 a footnote being added，as 
foljows : “What he lied himself，our Jews laid bare again by setting it to 
music”"” Moreover in place of “seemed ”there stood“is,”and in the next 
sentence the predicate“'evi ”did not occur. 一 工 R， 

+ In the .2Z. :“an diesem selbstvernichtenden，blutigen ampfe." 一 TR. 
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辆 | the year 1I85o I published in the Nexe 
图 | Zez4cpxzz1z 1 Hzpstz2 an essay upon“Judaism 
in Mnusic” + wherein I sought to fathom the 
significance of this phenomenon in our art-life. 

卫 ven to-day it is almost incomprehensibije 
to me,， how my recently departed friend FERANZ BRENDEL 
the editor of that journal，made up his mind to dare 
the publication of this article : in any case the so earnest- 
minded，so_ throughly staunch and honest man，taking 
nothing but the cause in eye, had no idea that he thus waas 
doing aught beyond just giving needful space to the dis- 
cussion of a very notable question connected with the 
history of Music. However， its result soon taught him 
the kind of people he had to do with. 一 In consequence of 
the many years of rightly and deservedly honoured work 
which Mendelssohn had spent in Zezpzzg 一 at whose Musical 
Conservatorium Brendel flledqd the post of a Professor 
一 that city had received a virtual Jewish baptism of 
music : as a reviewer once complained, the blond variety 
of musician had there become an ever greater rarity, and 
the place, erewhile an actively distinguished factor in our 
German life through its _ university and important book- 
trade, was learning even to forget the most natural sym- 
pathies of local Patriotism so willingly evinced by every 
other German city; it was exclusively becoming the 


”The above title I have introduced in order to mark the division between 
the article of 185o and tbat of 1869. 一 工 R， 

+ Note to the 1873 edition (Ces。.Scp，vol。，viii) 一 See volume v ol my 
Collected Essays and Poems." 一 In the I869 edition this paragraph ran as 
follows : “The essay which appears above 一 unchanged in its essentials 一 ] 
published somewbat over eighteen years ago in the“Neue Zeibrchpza12 1 
4uwrik4，as mentioned in my opening statement. 一 工 R， 
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metropolis of Jewish mnusic. IThe storm，which now rose 
over Brendel, reached the pitch of menacing his civic jife 
itseljf : with di 印 culty did his hrmness，and the quiet 
strength of his convictions， succeed in forcing folk to leave 
him in his post at the Conservatoire， 

What helped him soon to outward Peace，was 3a Very 
characteristic turn the matter took, after the frst imprudent 
foam of wrath on the part of the offended. 

Should occasion arise，I had by no means intended to 
deny my authorship of the article : I merely wished to 
Prevent the question，broached most earnestly and ob- 
jectively by myself， from being promptly shifted to the 
purely personal realm 一 a thing, in my opinion, to be im- 
mediately expected if my name，as that of a“composer 
indubitably envious of the fame of others”were dragged 
into Play from the outset. 下 or this reason I had signed 
the article with a pseudonym，deliberately cognisable as 
such : 术 . Freigedank [ie.“ 玉 .Freethought "]，To Brendel 
I had imparted my intention in this regard : he was cour- 
ageous enough to steadfastly allow the storm to rage 
around himself，in Place of conducting it across to me 一 2 
course of action which would have freed him at once from 
all the pother. Soon 1 detected symptoms, nay plain indica- 
tions，that People had recognised me as the author : no 
charges of the kind did I ever oppose with a denial，Here- 
by folk learnt enough, to make them entirely change their 
prior tactics， Hitherto，at any rate，only the clumsier 
artillery of Judaism had been brought into the held against 
my article : no_ attempt had been made to bring about a 
rejoinder in any intelligent，nay even any decent fashion. 
Coarse Sallies, and abusive girdings at a medieval Judzo- 
phobia 一 ascribed to the author and so shameful for our 
own enlightened times 一 were the only thing that had come 
to Show, beyond absurd distortions and falsifhcations of the 
article itself， But now a change of front was made， Un- 
doubtedly the higher Jewry was taking up the matter. 
To these gentry the chief annoyance was the notice roused : 
SO Soon as ever my name was known，one had to fear that 
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its_ introduction woulid merely increase that notice， 人 
simple means of avoiding this result had been put into 
their hands，through my having substituted for my own 
name a pseudonym. Now it seemed advisable hencefor- 
ward to ignore me as the essay's author and at like time 
to Smother all discussion of the thing itself。 On the con- 
trary, 1 was very well attackable on altogether other sides : 
LI had published essays on Art and had written operas， 
which latter TI presumably should 1like to get performed. 
On this domain a systematic defamation and persecution 
of me,，with total suppression of the disagreeable Judaism- 
question, at any rate held out a promise of my wished-for 
chastisement. 

lt would surely be presumptuous of me 一 seeing that at 
that time, 1 was living at Zurich in complete retirement 一 
to attempt a more exact account of the inner machinery 
set in motion for the inverse Jewish persecution, then com- 
menced against myself, and later carried into ever wider 
circles。 工 will merely recite experiences that are already 
public property， After the production of 乙 opepezz7Nt at 
Weimar in the summer of I85o, certain men of considerable 
literary and artistic standing，such as AporF STAHR and 
及 OoBERT ERANZ，auspiciously came forward in the Press， 
to direct the _ attention of the German public to my self 
and work ; even in musical papers of dubious tendency 
there peeped momentous declarations in my favour， But， 
on the part of each several author this happened exactjy 
and only opce. They bromptly relapsed into silence, and 
in _ further course behaved，comparatively speaking，even 
hostilely towards me On the other hand, a friend and 
admirer of Herr Ferdinand Hiller，a _ certain Professor 
BiscHoFF，shot up in the Kolztzscpe Zezlu1pg as founder of 
the System of defamation henceforward carried-out against 
me: this gentleman laid hold on my art-writings，and 
twisted my idea of an “Artwork of the Future ”into the 
absurd pretension of a“ Music of the Future”(“ QZxpUu1t16- 
NU53C 六 a music, forsooth，which would haply sound quite 
well in course of time, however ill it might sound just now. 
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Not a word said he of Judaism ; on the contrary, he plumed 
himself on being a Christian and offspring of a Superin- 
tendent， LI on the other hand，had dubbed Mozart, and 
even Beethoven，a bungler ; wanted to do away with 
Melody ，and would let naught but psalms be sung in 
future. 

Even to-day, respected lady，you will hear nothing but 
these saws, whenever people talk of “ Music of the Future… 
Think, then, with what gigantic pertinacity this ridiculous 
calumny must have been kept erect and circulated, seeing 
that in almost the entire 了 European Press, despite the actual 
spread and Popularity of my operas, it crops up at once 
with renovated strength 一 as undisputed as irrefutable 一 so 
soon as ever my name is mentioned. 

Since Such nonsensical theories could be attributed to 
me, naturally the musical works which thence had sprung 
must be also of the most offensive character : let their 
success be what it might，the Press still held its ground 
that my mnusic must be as abominable as my 工 heory. 
This was the point, then, to lay the stress on， The world 
of cultured Intellect must be won over to this view. 工 
was effected through a Viennese jurist a _ great friend of 
Mnusic's and a connoisseur of Hegels Dialectics, who more- 
Over Was found peculiarly accessible through his 一 albeit 
charmingly concealed 一 Judaic origin.* ”He，too, was one 
of those who at first had declared themselves for me with 
a wellnigh enthusiastic penchant (人 ezgzwjg) : his conversion 
took Place so suddenly and violently，that 工 was utterly 
aghast at it TIhis gentleman now wrote a booklet on the 
“Musically-Beautiful，in the which he played into the hands 
of Music-Judaism with extraordinary skill， In the hrst 
Place by a highly-fhnished dialectic form, that had all the 

”JIn the Dearsircpe Rauxtdrcpaxi for January of this year (1894) Dr Hanslick 
says (P. 56) :“It would simply be flattering to me, to be burnt by Pater 
Arbuez Wagner on the same Pile with MENDELSSOHN and MEYERBEER ; 
unfortunately I must decline this distinction，since my father and all his 
ancestors，8O far 3S one can trace them，were arch-Catholic Peasant-sons， 


Imoreover from a countryside where Judaism has only been known in the shape 
of a wandering peddler. "一 TR。 
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look of the finest philosophic spirit, he deceived the whole 
Jntellect of Vienna into supposing that for once in a way 
a prophet had arisen in its midst : and this was the desired 
chief-effect， For what he coated with this elegant dialectic 
paint were the trivialest of commonplaces, such as can gain 
a Seeming weight on no other fieid than one, like that of 
Mnusic, where men have always merely drivelled so soon 
as they began to zsthetise about it It surely was no 
mighty feat，to set up the “了 Beautiful”as Musics chief 
postulate : but, if the author did it in such a manner as 
to astonish all men at his brilliant wisdom, then he might 
succeed in doing a thing by all means harder namely in 
establishing modern Jewish music as the sterling“beanuti- 
ful”mnusic ; and at a tacit avowal of that dogma he arrived 
quite imperceptibly, inasmuch as to the chain of 下 aydn， 
Mozart and Beethoven he linked on Mendelssohn in 
the most natural way in the world 一 nay，if one rightly 
understands his theory of“the Beautiful ”he implicitly 
allotted to the 1last-named the comforting significance of 
having happily restored the due arrangement of the 
Beauty-web, to some extent entangled by his immediate 
predecessor，Beethoven. So soon as Mendelssohn had 
been lifted to the throne 一 which was to be achieved 
with special grace _ through placing by his side a few 
Christian notabilities，such as Robert Schumann 一 it be- 
came possible to get a good deal more believed, in the 
realm of Modern Music， Above all, however, the already- 
pointed-out main object of the whole zsthetic undertaking 
was now attained : through his ingenious booklet the author 
had rooted himself in general respect，and had thereby 
gained a position which gave importance to him when, as 
a bewondered zsthete，he now appeared as a reviewen 
too, in the best-read political paper，and straightway Pro- 
nounced myself and my artistic doings completely null and 
nugatory. That he was not at all misled by the great 
applause my works obtained among the public, must give 
him but a larger nimbus ; item，he thus succeeded (or 
others $ucceeded through him, if you will) in getting just 
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this tone about me adopted as the fashion，at jleast so 
far as newspapers are read_ throughout the world 一 this 
tone which it has so astonished youw most honoured lady， 
to meet where'er you go Nothing but my contempt for 
all the great masters of Tone, my warfare against Melody， 
my horrible mode of composition, in short“The Music of 
the Future”was thenceforth the topic of everybody's tajlk : 
abonut that article on“Judaism in Music”howevem there 
never again appeared a word. On the other hand, as one 
may observe with all such rare and sudden works of con- 
version, this [Dazesex 一 ?“he "] produced its efitect ail the 
more Successfully in secret: it [2 he"] became the 
Medusa's head which was promptly held before everyone 
who evinced a heedjless leaning toward me. 

Truly not quite uninstructive for the Culture-history of 
our day would it be， to trace this curious Propaganda a 
little closer ; Since there hence arose in the realm of Music 
一 SO gloriously occupied by the Germans heretofore 一 a 
strangely branched and most dissimilarly constructed Party， 
which positively seems to have insured itself a joint un- 
productivity and impotence. 

You next will surely ask，respected lady，how it came 
that the indisputable successes which have fallen to my lot， 
and the friends my works have manifestly won me could 
in no way be used for combating those hostile machinations， 

This is not quite easy to reply-to in a word er two， In 
the frst place, however you shall learn how matters went 
with my greatest friend and warmest advocate， 上 FRANz 
LIszT.。 Precisely through the splendid self-reliance which 
he shewed in all his doings，he furnished the ambushed 
enemy, ever alert for the puniest colgn of vantage, with just 
the weapons they required. What the enemy so urgently 
wanted, the secreting of the to them so irksome Judaism- 
question，was quite agreeable to Liszt as well ; but natur- 
ally for the converse reason, namely to keep an embitter- 
ing personal reference aloof from an honest art-dispute 一 
Whereas it was the other sides affair to keep concealed 
the motive of a dishonest fight the key to all the calumnies 
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jaunched-out on us Thus the ferment of the whole com- 
motion remained unmentioned by our side, too.， On the 
contrary，it was a jovial inspiration of Liszt s，to accept 
the nickname fastened on us，of “aptUijt1HU5711zUS2pe7 
(Musicians of the Future”)，and adopt it in the sense 
once taken by the“Czxexkz ”of the Netherlands. Clever 
strokes, like this of my friend's，were highly welcome to the 
enemy : on this point, then, they hardly needed any more 
to slander，and the title “Zukunftsmusiker ”cut out a 
most convenient path for getting at the ardent，never-rest- 
ing artist， With the falling-away of an erewhile cordially- 
devoted friend，a great violin-virtuoso on whom the 
Medusa-head would seem to have also worked at last 
there began that seething agitation against Franz Liszt， 
who magnanimously heeded no attack，whenceer it came 
一 that agitation which prepared for him the undeception 
and embitterment wherein at last he put an end for ever 
to his splendid eftorts to found in Weimar a furthering 
home for Music. 

Are you, honoured lady, less astonished at the persecu- 
tions to which our great friend was Subjected, in his time， 
than at those which have taken myself for mark ,一 Perhaps 
what might mislead you, then, is that Liszt had certainly 
drawn down on himself the envy, above all, of his German 
colleagues left behind him，through the brilliance of his 
outward artistic career; moreover， through giving up the 
racecourse of the Virtuoso, and through his hitherto having 
made mere Preparations for an appearance as creative 
mnusician，that he had given fairly intelligible rise to a 
doubt so easy to be nursed by envy, as to his real voca- 
tion for that status， TI believe, however, that what II shall 
refer-to_ later will prove that at the real bottom of the 
matter this doubt, no less than was the case with my own 
imputed theories, gave but the merest pretext to the war 
of persecution : in the one case as in the othen it would 
have su 多 ced that they should be looked into more closely， 
and compared with a _ correct impression of our doings, for 
the question to have been at once removed to quite another 
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standpoint ; then, one could have criticised, discussed, and 
spoken for and against 一 in the long run SomtetlpzNpg would 
have been the upshot，， But that s just what all the talk 
was MO! about ; and just this closer viewing of the new 
appearances one did not want to let occur， No, with a 
vulgarity of expression and insinuation the like whereof 
has never shewn itself in a kindred case, the whole army of 
the Press indulged in such a howling and a shrieking, that 
any human decency of argument was quite Past thinking 
of And thus it is that 工 assure you :一 what Liszt has 
encountered，also，is a Proceed of the workings of that 
article on“ Judaism in Mnusic.” 

再 owever，even we ourselves did not discover this at 
once， At all times there are So many interests opposed to 
new departures，nay making for an out-and-out crusade 
against each thing implied therein，that we too, believed 
we here had but to do with zz zNpezttiB and an art-tra 俘 c 
jogged from out its wonted ease. Since the attacks pro- 
ceeded for the most Part from the Press, and indeed from 
the great and infuential political Daily-press, those of our 
friends who had been made anxious by the publics being 
given a bias against Liszt's ensuing frst appearance as 
instrumental composer，thought it their bounden duty to 
take corrective Steps : but，jleaving out of count a few 
blunders which were thus committed, it soon grew evident 
that not even the most sober notice of a Lisztian com- 
position could hnd an entry to the greater journals，all 
Places here being taken in advance and in a hostile sense. 
Now, who will tell me seriously that this attitude of the 
great papers evinced an apprehension of possible harm to 
be wrought the good German art-taste _ through a new 
departure” 工 have lived to fhnd that in one of these 
respected sheets it was impossible for me to even mention 
Offenbach in the way befhtting him : in this instance, who 
can dream of a care for the artistic taste of Germany ? So 
far had the matter got: we were completely barred-out 
from the greater German Press。 But to whom belongs this 
Press? Our Liberais and Men of Progress have terribljy 
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to Smart for being cast by the Old-Consetvative party into 
one pot with Judaism and its specifc interests : when the 
Ultramontanes ask what right has a Press conducted by 
the Jews to interfere in matters of the Christian Church， 
there lies a fatal meaning in the question，which at any 
rate is founded on an accurate knowiedge of the wires that 
pull those leading journals. 

The remarkable thing about it is, that this knowledge is 
Patent to everyone else ; for who has not made the experi- 
ence for himself， I am not in a position to say how far 
this state of things applies to larger matters of Politics， 
though the Bourse affords a tolerably open index to the 
situation : but on this realm of Mnusic given over to the 
most disgraceful cackle no man of insight has the smallest 
doubt that everyone is subject to a very curious discipline， 
whose following in the remotest circles, and with uniform 
Punctiliousness, lets one argue to a most energetic manage- 
ment and organisation. In Paris，in particular，I_ was 
amazed to fnd this watchful management a positively 
Open secret : there everyone has some astounding tale to 
tell you of ib especially as touching the extremely minute 
precautions against the secret being openly denounced at 
least now that it is exposed to indiscretion through too 
many sharing in its knowledge; so that every tiniest 
cranny，through which it might leak into some journal 
has now been stopped, were it only by a visiting-card in 
the keyhole of a garret ”Here too, then, everyone obeyed 
his orders Precisely as in the best-drilled army while a 
fght is on : you have already made acquaintance with this 
platoon-ftire of the Paris press，aimed against me under 
command of Care for Good Taste in Art. 一 In London， 
some years ago, I met more frankness on this point. As 
immediately on my arrival the musical critic of the 7zmzes 
(I beg you to remermber what a colossal world-sheet I here 
have named U rained down on me a hail of insujts, so in the 
further course of his effusions Herr Davison did not hesi- 
tate to hold me up to public odium as blasphemer of the 
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greatest composers for reason of their Judaism.* By this 
disclosure he at any rate had more to win than lose, for 
his own standing with the English public : on the one 
side，because of the great esteem which Mendelssohn 
enjoys in England，above all places ; on the other，Pper- 
haps，because of the peculiar character of the English 
nation，which to experts Seems more grounded on the old 
testament, than on the new. 一 Only in St Petersburg and 
Moscow did I hnd the terrain of the musical press still 
overlooked by Jewry: there I lived to see a miracle 一 for 
the first time in my life, was II taken upP by the newspapers 
quite as much as by the public, whose good reception, 工 
may add in general，the Jews had nowhere been able 
to spoil for me save in my father-city，Leipzig，where the 
public simply stayed away. 

Through its ridiculous aspects this portion of my story 
has almost betrayed me into a jesting tone，which II must 
give up, however if I am to permit myseltb respected lady， 
to finally draw your attention to its very earnest side ; and 
this, in your eyes, will probably commence exactly where 
we look away from my persecuted person, and take in eye 
the effects of that singular persecution upon the spirit of 
our Art itself{. 

To strike that path，I frst must touch once more ex- 
pressly on my personal interest， Just now 工 mentioned 
incidentally, that the persecution put upon me by the Jews 
had not as yet been able to estrange the public from me， 
and that everywhere the public welcomed me with warmth. 
This is correct 工 here must add, howeven that that per- 
secution at all events is calculated, if not to bar my zy to 


* Without in any way attempting to defend the jate Mr J. W. Davison for his 
sometimes Savage, Sometimes jocularattackson Richard Wagnerin I855,itshoulda 
not be forgotten that our author confessedly knew very little English, and there- 
fore must have largely depenqed on his London friends (of that time) to read 
J)avison's articles into _ German for him 一 a proceeding open to all the usual 
dangers attendant on _ translation 一 while，on the other hand，a most clumsy 
and injudqicious personajl attack had been opened on Davison in an American 
Paper，even before Wagner s arrival in this country and certainly without his 
knowledge，by one of those London friends (the late Fred Praeger). 一 工 R. 
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the bublic, yet to make it so di 外 cult that on this side too， 
at ljast，the success of the enemy's efforts may very well 
promise to _ become complete， You already see that al- 
though my earlier operas have broken an entrance to 
almost every German theatre，and are given there with 
steady success，each of my newer works encounters an 
impassive, nay, a defhant attitude on the part of those self- 
same theatres : my earlier works，forsooth，had forced 
themselves upon the stage be1oxe that Jewish agitation, and 
their success was no longer to be got the better of Butb 
So fthe story ran，my new works were composed on the 
lines of my later-published “ senseless ”theories; thus 
had fallen from my earlier state of innocence ; and no one 
more could listen to my music， Just as Judaism in general 
could only root itself among us through profting of the 
defects and weaknesses in Our Social system, so also here the 
agitation lightly found a soil 一 ingloriously enough for us ! 
一 already laid-out for its ultimate success. In whose hands 
is the conduct of our theatres, and what tendence do these 
theatres pursue ” On this point II have spoken my mind 
both often and enough, and only the other day again, in a 
larger treatise on“ German Art and German Politics，”I set 
forth at some length the multifarious reasons for the down- 
fall of our theatric art， Do you imagine that I therewith 
made myself a favourite in the Spheres concerned ” Only 
with the greatest reiuctance,， as they themselves have veri- 
fied，do theatrical administrations nowadays embark on 
the production of a new work of mine.” 工 hey MtzbAX 


”It would be not uninstructive，and at any rate would afford a glimpse into 
our art-affairs， if I gave you particujars of the behaviour which, to my genuine 
astonishment， 工 had jlately to experience on the part of the two jargest 
theatres，those of Devlizt anDd 7zeziji0， with regard to my“ Lei5lexyt12gw1 ”ITn 
my negotiations with the manager of these Court-theatres it needed some little 
time before I saw through the dodgery employed there，and found that not 
only were they trying to &el oxl or giving my work，but also to Prevent its 
being given elsewhere. You thence would Plainly see that it is a question of 
a fxed _ determination，and that a veritable terror was manifestly felt at the 
bare idea of a new work of mine appearing. Some-day，Pperhaps，it may 
entertain you to bear 8 few more details from my region of experiences. 一 
R，WAGNER。 
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however have their hands forced through the_ universally 
favourable attitude of the public toward my operas ; how 
welcome then must be the excuse so lightly to be drawn 
from the fact that my later works, you see, are So universally 
contested by the Press, and especially by its most infuential 
section ! Don't you already hear the cry sent-up from 
Paris, why on earth one should think necessary to attempt 
the in itself so di 多 cult task of importing my operas into 
France，seeing my artistic rank is not So much as recog- 
nised in my native land "一 TIhis state of matters, however， 
is still further aggravated by my actualljy not offering my 
later works to any theatre ; on the contrary, to my haply 
sought consent to the production of a new work I am com. 
pelled to _ attach conditions never held needful before 一 
namely the fulfhlment of certain demands，intended to 
insure Ime a really correct performance,* And here I 
touch on the most serious aspect of the commingling of the 
Jewish essence in our art-affairs，. 

In that essay upon Judaism II concluded by shewing 
that it was the feebleness and incapacity of the post- 
Beethovenian period of our German mnusic-producing, that 
admitted of the commingling of the Jews therein : all 
those musicians of ours who found in the washings of the 
great plastic style of Beethoven the ingredients for prepar- 
ing that newer shapeless, sickly mannerism，ground down 
and plastered with the semblance of solidity, wherein they 
plodded on in mawkish comfort， without a life,， without a 
strile 一 al]l these LI set down as thoroughly included in my 
sketch of Music-Jewdom, let them belong to any nationality 
they Pleased. This singular community it is，that nowa- 
days embraces nearly everyone who composes music and 一 
alas! too 一 who conducts it，I fancy many of them were 
honestly confused and frightened by my writings : it was 
on their sincere bewilderment and perplexity that the Jews， 
enraged by my aforesaid article，laid hold for sake of 


* Only through my momentarily letting fall these demands out of imperative 
regard for my publisher, could I lately move the Drecsdcm CowyAt-1peclzet to under- 
take the production of my pfeisterstwp8e7 .一 及 ， 人 WAGNER。 
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promptly cutting short all decorous discussion of my re- 
maining theoretic essays，seeing there had already been 
shewn some notable beginnings of such a thing on the Part 
of honest German musicians， With that pair of catch- 
words was stifed every fruitful，every explanatory and 
formative debate and mutual clearing of the ground. 一 In 
consequence, howevem of the devastations wrought by the 
Hegelian Philosophy in German heads，so prone to ab- 
stract meditation, the same feeble spirit had taken lodg- 
ment on this domain [ie. of Philosophy] as well as on its 
anneXxe，of 在 sthetics，after 必 ants great thought 一 so in- 
telligently used by Schiller as basis for 2zPsthetic views 
upon the_ Beautiful 一 had been pushed aside by a dreary 
jumble of dialectic nothings.， 了 ven on this side, however， 
LI met at frst an inclination to enter honestly upon the 
views laid down in my art-writings. But that abovenamed 
pamphlet of Dr Hanslick in Vienna, upon the“Musically- 
Beanutiful ”just as it had been composed for a definite 
purpose，had also been brought with hottest haste into 
Such celebrity that one can scarcely blame a blond and 
pure-bred German 再 sthetician，Herr Vischer 一 who had 
plagued his brain to fhnd a writer for the rubric“ Music 
in a grand “System ”he was working out 一 if he associated 
himsel? for convenience and safety s Sake,， with the so very 
much belauded Vienna Music-zsthete : for his grand work 
he handed over to him the execution of that articie on a 
subject which he confessed to knowing nothing about# So 
the musical Jew-Beauty took its seat in the heart of a full- 
blooded German System of 下 sthetics, a fact which helped 
the more to increase the renown of its creator as it now was 
lauded by the journals at the top of their voice, butb owing 
to its great un-entertainingness, was read by no one， Under 
enhanced protection through this new and altogether Chris- 
tian-Crerman fame，the mnusical Jew-Beauty was now up- 
lifted to a thorough dogma ; the most intricate and hardest 


”Thbis was told me ljong ago, at Zurich，by Professor VISCHER himself ; in 
what degree of personal directness the co-operation of Herr Hanslick was 
drawn upon，I was not informed. 一 R，WAGNER。 

III. 了 
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questions of Musical 再 sthetics，whereon the greatest 
philosophers had always expressed themselves with doubt 
and hesitancy whene er occasion called for serious judg- 
ment 一 these questions were henceforward taken up by 
Jews, and by bamboozled Christians,， with such conftdence 
that to anyone who really wanted to think about the thing， 
and particularly to account for the overpowering effect of 
Beethoven's music on his feelings, it must almost seem as 
though he were listening to the wrangle for the Saviours 
garments at the foot of the Cross 一 a Subject the famous 
bible-student David trauss，might Presumably expound 
with just as great discernment as Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony、 

Now this all must have at last the broader issue, that 
any attempt of ours to fortify the ever-sljackening nerves of 
Art 一 as against this fussy, unproductive twaddle 一 was met 
not only with the natural obstacles which uprear them- 
selves in every age, but also with a fully-organised Opposi- 
tion，wellnigh the only function wherein the _ elements 
involved had power to shew activity. If ze seemed 
silenced and resigned, in the other camp there went on 
nothing that could properly be regarded as a Willing, an 
Endeavouring or Producing : rather did the very party 
which pinned its faith to Pure Jew-mnusic-beauty let any- 
thing take Place that Pleased, and every new calamity 4 jc 
O1exzpacp rain down upon our German art-life,， without so 
much as turning on its side 一 a thing which they, at any 
rate, will fnd quite“ selbstverstandlich ” [self-intelligible7]. 
On the contrary if anyone，1like myself for instance， was 
prompted by some emboldening chance to lay hand on 
given artistic forces and lead them into energetic action， 
you must have heard, respected lady, the hubbub raised on 
every side， Then came real fre and hame within the tents 
of modern Israel ! Above all once more, was it astonish- 
ing to hear the contemptuous, the quite dishonouring tone 
一 inspired, as II believe, not simply by blind passion，bnut 
by a shrewdest reckoning of its inevitable effect upon the 
patrons of my undertakings ; for who does not feel hurt at 
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last by the disdainful tone employed in general toward 
a man one honours with the highest trust fore all the 
world )* 了 verywhere and in every combination necessary 
to employ for complex undertakings，the quite natural 
elements of ill-will on the part of persons unconcerned (or 
perhaps, of those too vitally concerned) are Present : how 
easy is it made then, by that contemptuous attitude of the 
Eress, for these peoble to set my undertaking in a dubious 
lght even in the eyes of its protectors! Can anything like 
this occur in France, to a Frenchman honoured by the public; 
in Italy, to an acclaimed Italian composer ” This thing， 
which could happen only to a German in Germany，was so 
new that certainly the reasons for it are for the hrst time 
now to be sought out. You，respected jady，were flled 
with wonder at it ;but those who, for the matter of that， 
are Unconcerned with this seeming strife of bare art - 
interests, and yet have other grounds for hindering under- 
takings such as those I set on foot 一 these people wonder 
not, but fnd the whole thing natural enough.+ 

So the result is this : an ever more persistent hindrance 
of each enterprise that might lend my works and labours 
an infuence on our present state of musical and theatric 
art. 

Is that anything of consequence ?一 In my opinion, Mticp ; 
and LI believe LI am saying this without pretension. 工 hat 工 


”The reference is evidently to King Ludwig II of Bavaria. 一 工 R. 

+ Of this you may form a very adequate notion，and of the way in which 
these last-nameq gentry emPploy the fashionable tone in my regard to obstruct 
all furtherance of each my enterprise，if you will only take the trouble to 
peruse the feuilleton of the recent New-Vears number of tbe“.92adacxA5che 
Ze5xe,”just sent to me from Munich. Herr JoLIUS FEFROBEL there calmly 
denounces me to the Bavarian Government as founder of a sect that Proposes. 
to do away with State and Religion， and replace it all by an Opera-theatre 
whbence to reign ; a sect，moreover that rakes for satisfaction of “Tartu 龟 an 
lust (De1zzedtpzp1U5 NUNCpezpa1er Ce ). 一 The deceased 开 EBBEL once 
described to me the peculiar lowness of the Viennese comedian Nestroy，by 
saying that a rose must necessarily stink if this person had but smelt at it， 豆 ow 
the idea of Love,， as keystone of Society，may fgure in the brain of a Julius 
Frobel，we here may see with like effect. 一 But dont you understand，again， 
how cieverly a thiong like this is reckoned to rouse that disgust whlich makes 
the slandered man himself disdain to smite the slanderer ?一 人 WAGNER。 
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may venture to set a certain store by my own efforts，] 
perceive from this one fact :一 how eatrnestly all commnent 
is _ avoided，on those publications to which I have been 
impelled from time to time in this regard. 

I told you how, at frst 一 before the commencement of 
this so expertly mantled agitation of the Jews against 
Imysel{ 一 there had been shewn beginnings of an honour- 
ably German treatment and discussion of the views I had 
laid down in my writings upon Art Let us Suppose that 
this agitation had not Supervened，or 一 to give everyone 
fair play 一 that it openly and honourably had kept to 
its immediate cause : then we reasonably might ask our- 
selves what shape the thing would have taken，on the 
analogy of kindred episodes in the life of unmixed German 
Culture ? Iam not so optimistic as to imagine that very 
much would have been the issue ; but surely something was 
to have been awaited, and at any rate something other than 
the actual result If we rightly understand the signs, the 
period of concentration had set in， both for poetic Litera- 
ture and for Music, when the legacies of matchless masters， 
who in serried ranks make out the great re-birth of German 
Art itself were to be realised for the common good of al 
the nation, of all the world.， In what preciser sense this 
conversion would be operated 一 that was the only question. 
And it was for Music that it shaped itself the most impera- 
tively : for here，above all through the later Periods of 
Beethoven's creation, a whole new phase of evolution had 
entered for the art a phase that overtopped all views and 
suppositions nursed by her before. Under the lead of 
Italian vocalism，Music had become GMN Cjzt oj Neez CoyeEE- 
ZbLetess: one thus entirely denied to her the power of 
giving herself a like signihcance with the arts of Dante 
and Michael Angelo, and had hence dismissed her without 
more ado, to a manifestly lower rank of arts. 太 pexe1oxe 
Got OU8 pyEC8 ece1hpoveMN Zexe 2005 NOU 2 2 Z00N G 9UZ12 
MNEZO0 BIOUULEC2e oO peyr ecSSENC2 ， 22e yz0015，Z0peE1tCe LIUSUC NU 
187zzVe1t 10 12U58 8855 NEUBNL GNG 1215 3287111cC1Ce ZEJE 20 0 
Oleotoeid 1joxgRtply 1010UEN Dach 加 alest11TNC ，0CNCG 12US 
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A correct feeling on this matter was instinctively alive 
in the Crerman musicians of this period ; and here I name 
you 及 opERT SCcHUMANN as the most thoughtful and most 
gifted of them all. By the course of his development as" 
composer one may visibly demonstrate the infuence which 
the alloy of Jewish essence, above referred-to, has exerted 
on Our art， Lompare the 有 Robert Schumann of the frst， 
with the 人 Robert Schumann of the second half of his career : 
there plastic bent to shaping, here turgid blurring of the 
surface，wWith end in sickliness dressed-out as mystery- 
And quite in keeping is it that Schumann in this second 
Period looked peevishljy，morosely and askance on those 
to whom in his frst period, as 了 ditor of the “exwe Zett- 
SCcZyz11 1J12y Ha2U512 he so warmly and so amiably held out 
his Cerman hand， By the bearing of this journal in which 
Schumann also (with a like sagacious instinct) set his pen 
in motion for the great object that behoves us, you may see 
at once with what a mind I should have had to commune， 
if with him alone had I had to come to terms about 
the problems that aroused me : here do we meeb in truth， 
another tongue than that dialectic Jewish jargon which has 
been at last transplanted to our new 在 sthetics ; and 一 
this [ maintain ! 一 in that tongue one might have come to 
a helpful understanding. What was it, then, that gave the 
Jecwish infuence this might ， Alas! a cardinal virtue of 
the German is alike the fount of his defects.， The quiet， 
stolid self-reliance that is ingrained in him to the point of 
warding off all sentimental qualms, and prompts so many 
a loyal deed from out the even tenour of his unspoilt heart 
一 this very quality, if linked with but a small deficiency of 
needful fire，may easily degenerate into that astounding 
passiveness (77ipNetzh in which, amid the continued neglect 
of every loftier region of the German Spirit on the part of 
high political powers, we nowadays see plunged the most， 
nay alniost all the minds that still stay faithful to the 
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German nature.。 Into this passivity Sank Robert Schu- 
mann's genius too，when it became a burden to bim to 
make stand against the restless, busy spirit of the Jews ; 
it _ fatigued him to have to keep watch on all the thousand 
single 人 features which were the first to come under his 
notice, and thus to find out what was really going on， So 
“he lost unconsciously his noble freedom, and his old friends 
一 even disowned by him in the long run 一 have lived to see 
him borne in triumph by the music-Jews, as one of their 
own people ! 一 Now, honoured friend of mine, was zs not 
3a result worth speaking of ， At any rate its mentioning 
will spare our throwing light on pettier subjugations， 
Which，in consequence of this most weighty one，were 
everyday the easier to achieve， 

But these personal successes fnd their supplement in 
the realm of Associations and Societies， Here，too,， the 
German Spirit shewed itself aroused to act according to its 
natural bent.。 The idea, which I have designated as the 
task of our post-Beethovenian period, for the first time actu- 
ally united an ever-growing number of German musicians 
and mnusic-lovers for objects which gained their natural 
signifcance through taking up that task. 工 o the excel- 
lent Franz Brendel 一 who with faithful perseverance gave 
the impetus,， and was rewarded by the fashionabjle scoffs of 
Jewish Papers 一 to him is to be ascribed the positive fame 
of baving recognised the needful thing on this side too. 
But the defect inherent in our German System of Associa- 
tion was bound to shew itself the Sooner here, as a Union 
of German Mnusicians not only set itself in _ competition 
with the powerful sphere of organisations conducted by 
the _ Government and State 一 in common with other free 
associations condemned to like effectlessness 一 but further， 
with the mightiest organisation of our times, with Judaism 
itseit Manifestly any larger ZNwtot of musicians could 
only expect to help forward the formation of a German 
style，in mnusic，by the practical expedient of altogether 
“model” performances of weighty works， For this，one 
needed Means ; but the German musician is poor : who 's 
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going to help him ) Certainly not a disputation and 
debate about art-interests，which can have no Sense 
amid a crowd，and easily may lead to ridicule. The 
jeverage we lacked, however，belonged to Judaism. TIhbe 
theatre to the dandies and young Israel of the coulisses, to 
the music-Jews the concert-institutions : what was there 
left for us? Just one small music-sheeb which Printed a 
report of our biennial meetings. 


As you see, respected lady, I herewith certify the total 
victory of Judaism on every side ; and i now once more 
raise my voice against it, it certainly is from no idea that 
can reduce by one iota the fulness of that victory.， As on 
the other hand，however， my exposition of the course of 
this peculiar episode in German Culture seems to 3a 印 rm 
that the whole thing is the result of that agitation provoked 
among the Jews by my earlier article，you may not be 
very distant from a new astonished question : namely， 
Why on earth did I stir up this agitation through that my 
challenge? 

I might excuse myself by saying that I was prompted 
to that attack, not by any pondering of the“czzw5i 11zaj5 
but solely through the incentive of the“caxsa e 太 czepg (as 
the philosophers express it),， Certainly, even at the time 
of inditing and publishing that essay, nothing was farther 
from my mind than the notion that I could combat the 
Jews' infuence upon our mnusic with any Prospect of 
Success : the grounds of their latter-day Successes Were 
already then so clear to me, that now, after a lapse of over 
eighteen years, it affords me Some measure of satisfaction 
to prove my words by its re-publication. What I may 
have proposed to _ effect thereby，I should be unable to 
clearly state ; wherefore I fall back on the plea that an 
insight into the inevitable downfall of our musical affairs 
imposed on me the inner compulsion (NatpzepxMpB) to trace 
the causes of that fall,， Perhaps，however it lay near my 
heart to join therewith a hopeful divination : this you may 
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gather from the essay's closing apostrophe，with which I 
tum towards the Jews themselves. 

Just as humane friends of the Church have deemed 
possible its salutary reform through an appeal to the down- 
trod nether clergy, so also did I take in eye the great gifts 
of heart，as well as mind，which，to my genuine refresh- 
ment, had greeted me from out the sphere of Jew society 
itself Most certainly am I of opinion that all which 
burdens native German 1life from that direction，weighs far 
more terribly on intelligent and high-souled Jews them- 
selves。 Methinks IT saw tokens，at that time，of my 
summons having called forth understanding and profounder 
stir， If dependence, however is a great ill and hindrance 
to _ free evolution in every walk of life, the dependence of 
the Jews among themselves appears to be a thraldom of 
the very utmost rigour. Much may be permitted and 
overlooked in the broad-viewed Jew by his more en- 
lightened congeners, since they have made up their minds 
to live not only zwi1 us, but zz us : the best Jew-anecdotes， 
SO vetry entertaining, are told us by themselves ; on other 
Sides, too, we are acquainted with the frankest and there- 
fore at all events jevmtz551Le remarks of theirs about them- 
selves as well as us But to take under one's wing a man 
Proscribed by one's own stock 一 好 ab in any case, must be 
accounted by the Jews a rightdown mortal crime， On this 
side I have had some harrowing experiences， To give you 
an idea of the tyranny itself，however，jlet one instance 
serve for many.。， An undoubtedly very gifted, truly talented 
and intellectual writer of Jewish origin，who seems to have 
almost grown into the most distinctive traits of German 
folk-life，and with whom II had long and often debated 
Judaism in all its bearings 一 this writer made the later 
acquaintance of my poems“ Dey Kazg de LVzbeLuUgeUt and 
“77zslat UNGQG 75olde " ; he expressed himself about them 
with such warm appreciation and clear understanding, that 
he certainly laid to heart the invitation of my friends, to 
whom he had spoken, to publish openly his views ,abonut 
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these poems that had been so astonishingly ignored by our 
Own literary circles.， ZUzs zaC5 1M12b055tOLe 2 Nt1MNL /一 
Please gather from these hints, respected lady, that, albeit 
I this time have merely answered your question as to the 
enigmatic reasons for the persecutions I have undergone， 
Particularly on the part of the Press, I nevertheless should 
not perhaps have given my answer this almost wearisormne 
extension, were it not that even to-day a hope which lies 
within my deepest heart, though wellnigh inexpressible， 
had added its ipcentive， If II wished to give this hope 
expression, before all I ought not to let it bear the sem- 
blance of reposing on a perpetual concealment of my rela- 
tions with Judaism : this concealment has contributed to 
the bewilderment wherein not only you, but almost every 
sympathising friend of mine is placed to-day. 英 ave 工 
myself given rise to this, by that earlier pseudonym ; nay， 
have I made over to the enemy's hands the strategic means 
for my own defeat : then I now must open to my friends 
what had long been too well known to my opponents、 Jf 
1 suppose that this openness alone is able, not so much to 
bring me friends from out the hostile camp, as to strengthen 
tbem to battle for their own true emancipation : then per- 
chance may be pardoned, if a comprehensive view of our 
Culture s history (ezjz UN21C55eMNGC7 2BUL1zp8NZ51O7175CZe1 CeEd- 
CANp&e) Screens from my mind the nature of an illusion that 
instinctively has found a corner in my heart For on one 
thing am I clear : just as the infuence which the Jews have 
gained upon our mental life 一 as displayed in the deftection 
and falsifcation of our highest culture-tendencies 一 just as 
this infuence is no mere physiologic accident, so also mnust 
it be owned-to as defhnitive and past dispute.， Whether the 
downfall of our Culture can be arrested by a violent ejection 
of the destructive foreign elemenb LI am unable to decide， 
since that would require forces with whose existence I am 
unacquainted. If on the contrary, this _ element is to be 
assimilated with us in such a way that, in common with 
us, it Shall ripen toward a higher evolution of our nobjler 
human qualities : then is it obvious that no screening-o 华 
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the di 儿 culties of such assimilation, but only their openest 
exposure, can be here of any help， Ifrom the so harm- 
lessly-agreeable realm of Music 一 as our newest 全 sthetics 
have it 一 an earnest impetus has been haply given this by 
me，fthat fact itself perhaps，might be reckoned not un- 
favourable to wy view of Musics weighty o 印 ce ; and yo 
in any case，best-honoured lady，might fnd herein an 
apology for my having detained you so long with a theme 
so Seemingly abstruse. 


77yzbycpe1t near Lucerne, New-Year 1I869. 
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PONTINLIS DEATH (I851) 一 to anyone who 
Surveys 《the _ evolutionary course of modern 
operatic mnusic 一 removes a notable pheno- 
menon，which consisted in this : that those 
three opera - composers who represent the 
three chief tendencies of this art-genre，were Still living at 
one time;i we mean SPONTINI， 了 RossINI and MEYERBEER。 
Spontini was tbhe last link in a chain of composers whose 
frst link is to be found in GLUCcK ; what Gluck wanted 
and was the frst to undertake on Principle，namely the 
utmost possible dramatising of the opera-cantata, that, so 
far as it was reachable in the mnusical opera-form,， SPpontini 
carried out.， Just as Spontini had declared by word and 
deed that he could never go beyond the point already 
reached by him, there appeared Rossinl who bade entire 
farewell to the dramatic aim of Opera and took up instead， 
and developed farther，the frivolous and absolutely-sen- 
suous _ element that 1lay within the genre. Beyond this 
tendency there was another characteristic difference be- 
tween the operaftions of the two composers，namely that 
Spontini and his forerunners_ determined the public's 
line of taste through their making for Art on Principle 
(EC7xwNpdG5iClglzcpes CNSUC2zt5CcUeS 玉 o0Letz)，whilst this public 
took pains to understand and adopt these masters aim ; 
whereas Rossini led the public away from this zsthetic 
trend，took it by its weakest Side，of sheer distraction- 
hunting curiosity, and assigned it from the artists stand- 
point，the right to determine what should entertain it. 
Had the dramatic composer down to Spontini stood 
sentinel before the public in the interest of a higher 
artistic aim，through and since Rossini the public has 
been brought into a bespeaking and prescribing attitude 
towards the artwork ; an attitude wherein，at bottom， 
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it can ho longer gain a new thing from the artist，but 
merely a variation of just its own demanded theme. 一 
Meyerbeer，starting from the Rossinian line，made the 
publics ready-found taste his artistic lawgiver ; neverthe- 
less, confronted with a _ certain measure of art-intelligence， 
he tried to give his art-procedure the appearance of some- 
thing ” ”characteristic and on principle: he added the 
Spontinian to the Rossinian line，and thereby necessarily 
twisted and distorted each. Indescribable is the repug- 
nance felt by both Spontini and Rossini against the 
despoiler and commingler of art -tendencies belonging 
severally to themselves ji just as to the genially sans-gene 
Rossini he appeared a hypocrite，so Spontini considered 
him a tra 印 cker in the most inalienable mysteries of 
Creative art 


During Meyerbeers triumphs our eye has often been 
jed instinctively to the retreat of these marvellously isolated 
masters 一 now barely fhguring any more in actual life 一 who 
from onut the distance looked upon the Incomprehensible， 
to _ them，in _ this phenomenon. Above all，however，was 
our vision riveted by the art-fgure of Spontini，who 
might regard himself with pride，but not with sorrow 一 
for a huge disgust at present doings warded him from that 
一 as the last of the dramatic composers who with earnest 
enthusiasm and lofty Will had addressed their efforts to an 
artistic Idea，and sprang from a time when universal 
respect and reverence had taken an，often hearty and 
helpful, interest in endeavours to realise that Idea. 


Rossinis Strong and opulent nature has outlived the 
consumptive variations of Bellini and Donizetti on his own 
voluptuous theme，the theme he had made over to the 
operatic world as centrepiece of public taste. Meyer- 
beer s Successes jlive among us，Spread broad across the 
opera-world, and give the thinking artist a riddle to rede， 
as to what may really be the class of public arts in which 
to rank the operatic genre. 一 But Spontini 一 is dead, and 
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with him a great, an inestimable and noble art-period has 
now quite visibly descended to the grave : it and he belong 
henceforth no more to Life, but 一 only to Art-History. 一 


Let us bow in deep and reverent homage before the 
grave of the creator of the restale, the Coxtz and the 
OZ MbiC 7 


The above notice I had written for a Zurich journal, in 
a strain inspired by the earnestness of the momeht immedi- 
ately upon receipt of tidings of Spontini's death. In later 
years，among the reminlscences of my life as Dresden 
Kapellmeister, [ arrived at jotting down the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which I had come into very close contact 
with Spontini in the year I844. IThese had stamped 
themselves so Sharply on my memory, that this very fact 
allowed me to ascribe them a marked and singular 
pbhysiognomy，su 印 cient to make them worth preserving 
not merely for myself， And however striking may seem 
the contrast between these reminiscences and 'the serious 
meditation which precedes them, yet [ believe the atten- 
tive_ reader will detect no intrinsic contradiction，bnut 
rather will gather from the close of my recital that I did 
not need the mere news of his death, to prompt me to a 
very high esteem and earnest judgment of Spontini. 一 


For the late autumn of I844 we had decided on a care- 
ful study of the“Vestale，for its resumption into the 
repertory of the Dresden Court-theatre. ince we might 
count on a large measure of excelljence in the rendering of 
this opera，through the co-operation of 上 rau SCcHRODER- 
DaEvRIENT and since Spontini had just sufiered great in- 
dignities in Berlin, causing him to turn his back on it for- 
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ever, [ had suggested to Herr voN LiTTICHAU，Intendant 
of the Court-theatre, to pay him a demonstrative compli- 
ment，well-intentioned in the circumstances，by inviting 
him to take Personal direction of his so justly celebrated 
work.。 This was done, and LI as being entrusted with the 
conduct of the opera，was Specially commissioned to open 
negotiations with tbhe master. It would seem that my 
letter, though written in my own French, had inspired him 
with a Particularly good opinion of my eagerness for the 
undertaking, for in a most majestikc answer he expressed 
to me his special wishes as to the arrangements to be made 
in honour of his assistance， As regards the singers, since 
he knew a Schroder - Devrient was numbered with 
them，he outspokenly declared his mind at rest; for the 
choruses and ballets，he anticipated nothing would be 
omitted in their due equipment ; he also supposed that the 
orchestra would entirely satisfy him，as he assumed he 
would fnd in it the needful tale of first-class instruments， 
“garnished， as he expressed ib“with I2 good double- 
basses”( Le 10oU1 SCQANZ CE GOMUZ2e bo1N1NE5 CONtI2E-ba55SeS)， This 
clause quite broke my heart, for that one calculation，set 
down in fhgures, gave me a Su 外 cient idea of the sturdiness 
of his _ remaining Suppositions ; and I hurried to the In- 
tendant, to prepare him for the negotiations not going off 
so easily as could be wished. His horror was sincere and 
great ; means must promptly be devised, for breaking off 
the invitation. Erau Schroder-Devrient heard of our dis- 
tress : knowing Spontini fairly well，she laughed like a 
goblin at the naive imprudence with which we had rushed 
on this petition, and found in a slight ailment she just was 
suffering under the means of rescue which she placeqd at 
our disposal as Pretext for an apparently considerable 
delay. Spontini， 工 must tell you，had pressed for an 
energetic hastening of our project, since he was most inm- 
patiently awalted in FEaris and had jlittle time to spare for 
the contentment of our wishes。 Taking advantage of this， 
I now had to spin the web of innocent deceit wherewith to 
decoy the master from definitely accepting the invitation 
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already addressed to him. We breathed again，held our 
rehearsals, and had just reached the day before the snugly 
plotted dress-rehearsal，when about midday a carriage 
drew up before my house ; dressed in a long blue coat of 
frieze, the master, wonted else to move with all the dignity 
of a Spanish grandee, came rushing into my room without 
announcementb produced my letters, and pointed out from 
our correspondence that he had by no means declined our 
invitation，but，rightly understood，had distinctly fallen in 
with all our wishes， forgot all possible embarrassments 
of the future in the truly hearty Joy at seeing the wondrous 
gentljeman within .my doors, at hearing his work conducted 
by himself; and I promptly resolved to do all that in me 
lay, to bring about his satisfaction. Itold him this with 
the frankest ardour : he smiled, with almost the Sweetness 
of a child，when he observed it; but when， to bear him 
over any doubt of my sincerity，I simply begged him to 
conduct in person the rehearsal appointed for the morrow， 
he suddenly began to hesitate, and appeared to be ponder- 
ing many 3a di 印 culty ahead， In great excitement，how- 
ever he gave no clear expression to his thoughts ; so that 
it was no easy matter for me to elicit from him what Plan 
I must adopt, to move him to accept the direction of this 
rehearsal After a _ little refection， he asked me what sort 
of baton we used for conducting with : with my hand I 
indicated, as near as possible, the length and thickness of 
a moderate-sized stick of ordinary wood, which the band- 
attendant served out to us each day wrapped round with 
fresh white paper， He sighed, and asked me if 工 thought 
it feasible to get made for him by next day a baton of 
black ebony，of most portentous length and thickness， 
which he outlined for me by his arm and hollow hand, and 
bearing at each end a fairly large white knob of ivory， 工 
promijsed to see to bis having at any rate an instrument 
that Should look just like it, for the very next rehearsal， 
and another made of the precise material he desired, for 
the performance itself。 Surprisingly calmed, he wiped his 


forehead，gave me permission to announce his acceptance 
III. I 
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of the direction for the morrow，and departed to his hotel 
after once more stamping on my memory his requirements 
in that matter of the baton. 一 

LI half believed I was dreaming, and went off in a furry 
to Spread the news of what had happened and was to 
happen ; we were trapped， The Schroder - Devrient 
offered herself as scapegoat，and IT entered into the 
minutest details with the stage-cabinet-maker about the 
baton. This turued out so far well，that it had the be- 
coming length and thickness，was black to look on, and 
bore great knobs of white.， 9o, after all, we reached the 
real rehearsal. Spontini shewed obvious discontent with 
his place in the orchestra, and before all things wished the 
oboes placed behind his back ; as this single change would 
momentarily have called up great confusion in the seating 
of the band，LI promised to arrange it for him after the 
rehearsal， 也 e said no more, and grasped his baton. In 
an instant TI understood why he had laid so much weight 
on its form : for he did not take it by one end, like the 
rest of us conductors, but grasped it fairly in the middle 
with his whole hst and manipulated it in a way to shew 
one Plainly that he looked on the baton as a marshal's 
staff and used it, not for beating time with, but command- 
ing. Now in course of the frst scene there ensued a per- 
plexity which became the more incurable, as the master's 
confounding of the German tongue was of the greatest hind- 
rance to his properly conveying his instructions to either 
orchestra or Singers. But we soon remarked thus much， 
that he was chiefity bent on ridding us of any notion that 
this was the final rehearsal, inasmuch as he had made up 
his mind to the operas being studied radically afresh. 
The general despair was by no means trifing，especially 
on the part of my good old Choir-director and Manager， 
FEIScHER 一 who had previously been most enthusiastic for 
the invitation of Spontini 一 when be became alive to this 
unavoidable upsetting of the repertoire ; at last it passed 
over into open rage, blinded by which he saw nothing but 
some new chicane in each proposal of Spontinis，and 
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replied thereto with unmasked German gruftness， Once 
Spontini beckoned me to his side, to whisper me about 
a chorus just that moment ended :“ MiCzs SCVEE-VOUS ，VOS 
CUertizgy Ne CHajtt1eNptt Nakg Mi 人， ischer had watched us 
with mistrust, and asked me in a fury :“what has the old 
一 一 一 一 again?” 工 had the greatest trouble in even 
somewhatft calming down the so speedily reversed enthu- 
siast. 一 The greatest delay was caused by the evolutions of 
thbe TIriumphal March，in the first Act， Above all the 
master gave loudest outcry to his utter dissatisfaction with 
the indifferent demeanour of the People during the proces- 
sion of the Vestal virgins ; to tell the truth, he had not ob- 
Served that everyone, in accordance with our stage-instruc- 
tions too, had fallen on his knees at the approach of the 
Priestesses, since nothing merely cognisable to the eye was 
existent for the excessively short-sighted master ; what he 
required was，that the religious homage of the 有 oman 
army should be altogether drastically evinced by a sudden 
prostration of everybody at once, and more particularly by 
a crash of spears upon the ground. This had to be prac- 
tised times without number; but always a few 1lances 
would come clattering down too early or too late;i he 
himself went through the manaeuvre a few times with the 
baton on his desk ; it was of no use, the crash was not de- 
cided and energetic enough，。，Now I distinctly remembered 
the wonderful precision and wellnigh terrifying effect 
wherewith similar evolutions had been carried out in the 
performance of “Ferdinand Cortez” at Berlin，making a 
great impression upon me in earlier years, and II saw at 
once that our habitual gentleness in Such manoeuvres 
would need a most solicitous and time-destructive sharpen- 
ing-up, it it were ever to content a master so fastidious in 
his least requirements.。 At the end of the frst Act indeed， 
Spontini actually mounted the stage, to give the Dresden 
Court-theatre s_ artists 一 whom he believed to be around 
him 一 a circumstantial explanation of the reasons why he 
must insist on a serious postponement of the opera, SO as 
to gain time for bringing the performance into keeping 
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with his own ideas, through rehearsals of all kinds， But 
everyone was already on the point of leaving ; the Singers 
-and stage-manager had scattered to the winds，to vent 
their feelings on the misery of the situation in their own 
way : merely the carpenters, the lamp-cleaners and a few 
chorus-singers had drawn a semicircle round Spontini, to 
watch the remarkable man deliver a wonderfully impas- 
sioned peroration on the necessaries of true theatric art. 
Tintervened in this terrible scene ; pointed out to Spon- 
tinji in a friendly and submissive mannebp the needlessness 
of his emotion ; assured him that everything should go 
according to his wish, and especially would we get Herr 
EDpUARD DEVvRIENT 一 who，from his Berlin days，was well 
posted in the authentic staging of the FestceLe 一 to drill the 
chorus and supers into the rites becoming a reception of 
the Vestal virgins ; and so I bore him out of the undigni- 
fied situation in which I had been horrifted to find him 
caught This calmed him ; we sketched out the plan for a 
series of rehearsals after his own heart ; and in truth I was 
the only one to whom, in spite of all, this turn of affairs 
was not unwelcome, since the almost burlesque features in 
much of Spontinis behaviour yet gave me an insight into 
the uncommon energy with which 一 although in strange， 
but gradually more explicable distortion 一 a goal of theatric 
art wellnigh lost-sight-of in our times was still pursued by 
him with might and main. 


We began all over again with a pianoforte rehearsal in 
which the master was to communicate his special wishes to 
the singers， To tell the truth, we heard little that was new 
from him ; he gave us fewer hints as to details of rendering 
than remarks as to the general conception, and I noticed 
incidentally that he had accustomed himself to paying 
marked deference to Singers of renown, such as Schroder- 
Devrient and TIiCHATSCHEK TIo the latter he merely for- 
bade the word “Braut” (“ Bride”) wherewith 忆 zczzpztzts in 
the _ German translation，had to address “Julia”; this 
sounded dreadful to his ear and he could not comprehend 
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how anything so common, as the twang of this word, could 
be employed for mnusic.。 To the less talented and some- 
what inexperienced singer of the High Priest however he 
gave an exhaustive lecture on the conception of that char- 
actem Saying he must take it from the recitative dialogue 
with the Augur ; here he would see, to wib the whole thing 
Was based on priestly trickery and reckonings of the proft 
to be drawn from superstition。 IThe Pontifex gives one to 
understand that he is not afraid of his adversary, even at the 
head of all the Roman army, since, should the worst come 
to the worst, he has his machinery ready to re-light the 
extinguished fhre of Vesta by a miracle if must be ; whereby， 
even though Julia thus escape a Sacrificial death, yet the 
power of the priesthood would be kept intact. 一 In speaking 
of the orchestra I had asked Spontini to tell me why， 
though making lavish use of the trombones everywhere 
else, he had left them silenb of all places, in the magnif- 
cent Iriumphal March of the frst Act ; quite astounded， 
he asked in turn :“est-ce 9UE 12 NI 03d jag Ge jzo1NBo1t1NES P ” 
LI shewed him the engraved score， whereon he begged me 
to introduce trombones into this march, and have it written 
out, if possible，in time for the next rehearsal， He also 
said : “7 CU ctt2NCU CCNS 2VO172E 和“ 民 zC1NE21 212 311511UMNLENNA IUCE 
VZOUS CbbJelE3 Da55-t1ppCG ,72 NE VEUNA 1a5 OCMNNZUH CE8 718511U- 
NEN8 QU2 LOozCpestze :1JCz1ES MEN UNE 2CzNeE 1otpy CQ estaLE. 
II was delighted to carry out his wish，with moderation and 
discretion. When he heard the effect for the frst time, at 
rehearsal, he threw me a truly tender glance of thanks, and 
the impression made on him by this not very difcult en- 
richment of his score was So lasting that he sent me after- 
wards a most friendly letter from Paris，begging me to 
forward him a copy of this instrumental addition ; only， 
his pride did not allow him to admit，in the expression 
used to signify his wish, that he was asking for anything 
from my own pen, but he wrote :“e1zVONES-1NUO8 UNE JCNJL2N2zONZ 
da2y 1yoMtOo1tNES 1JOU7 LG MGCUJCNE 11Z0MNNGLe et G2 LG Da55e-1UOG， 
teElLe 9IUeEle CELtlb extctlie 5S0U5 1MG dzyetctli01p 4 Ze5Ce 一 My 
Particular devotedness Ifurther shewed him by the zeal 
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with which IT carried out an entire re-seating of the 
orchestra，after his own wish This wish had less to do 
with system than with habit ; and how important it was to 
him to suffer not the smallest alteration in his habits I 
clearly saw when he explained to me his method of con- 
ducting，for he directed the orchestra 一 So he said 一 by a 
mere glance of his eye :“my left eye is for the hrst violins， 
my right for the second violins ; wherefore, to work by a 
glance, one must not wear spectacles as bad conductors do， 
even if one is short-sighted，I" 一 he admitted confdentially 
一 “cant see a step before me and yet 1 use my eyes in 
such a way that everything goes as I wish.” Certain 
details in the seating to which he had accidentally accus- 
tomed himself in any case Were most irrational ; un- 
doubtedly it was from a Paris orchestra of long ago，where 
Some exigency or other had compelled just this arrange- 
ment, that the custom dated of placing the two oboe-players 
immediately behind his back : hereby they had to turn the 
bell of their instruments away from the publics ear and 
OUuUT exXcellent oboist was so enraged at this suggestion that 
it required a particularly jocular treatment of the incident， 
on my part, to calm him down for this occasion。 Apart 
from this，Spontinis custom rested at any rate on a very 
correct System 一 alas ! still totally ignored by the generajlity 
of German orchestras 一 according to which the string-quar- 
tett is sbread over the whole orchestra ; the brass and per- 
cussion-instruments, too overwhelming when focused on one 
point are divided and disposed on either fank ; and the 
softer :wind ” are fitly drawn together to form a chain be- 
tween the violins : whereas the division 一 even now obtain- 
ing in the largest and most celebrated orchestras 一 of the 
instrumental body into two halves, that of the strings and 
that of the wind, betrays a Positive rawness and want of 
feeling for the beauty of an intimate blend and equipoise 
of the orchestral mass of sound.， 工 was most glad of this 
opportunity to permanently introduce the happy innovation 
into Dresden, since, started at Spontinis request it became 
an easy matter to obtain the 及 ings command for retention 
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of the change.， After Spontinis departure, it only remained 
for me to correct and equalise a few accidental eccentricities 
in his arrangement，and thus to reach a satisfactory and 
Very effective disposition of the orchestra. 


For all the peculiarities which attended Spontini's direc- 
tion of the rehearsals，yet the exceptional nature of the 
man fascinated players and singers to such a degree, that 
a quite unwonted attention was devoted to their carrying- 
out.， Characteristic throughout，was the energy wherewith 
he insisted on an often extravagantly acute enunciation of 
the rhythmic accents ; to this end he had accustomed him- 
self, in his commerce with the Berlin orchestra, to indicate 
the to-be-emphasised note by an expression at first incom- 
Prehensible to myself ejaculating“dczese ”; Tichatschek, a 
regular genius for the rhythm of song,，was particularly de- 
lighted by this, since he likewise had the habit of spurring 
the choristers to extra _ precision, at important entries，by 
telling them they had only to give due prominence to the 
frst note and the rest would come of itself。 On the whole， 
then，there gradually transpired a good and loyal spirit 
toward the master ; merely the viola-players bore him a 
grudge for a long time after，owing to a fright he gave 
them : in the accompaniment of Julias lugubrious can- 
tilena, in the fnale of the second Act, the execution of the 
eerie figure for the violas did not meet his wish ; suddenly 
he turned towards them, and cried with a hollow, graveyard 
voice :“ TIs't Death in the violas ?” The two wizened, in- 
curably hypochondriac ancients 一 who, to my distress, still 
held grimly on to the first desk of that instrument despite 
their right to pensioning-oft- 一 stared up with genuine horror 
at Spbontini，believing they had heard an omen : I had to 
try and explain his wish without drastic stage-effects，to 
call them slowly back to life. 一 Upon the boards Herr 
了 duard Devrient was most helpful in establishing a 
sharply-drawn ensemble ; moreover he found means to 
satisfy a demand of Spontinis that had placed us all in 
great embarrassment， Following the cut accepted at every 
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German theatre, we had been accustomed to end the opera 
at the spirited duet of Licinius and Julia， with choral ac- 
companiment,， after her rescue ; but the master insisted op 
tacking-on the closing scene with merry chorus and baliei， 
a tradition of French obpexZ SexzzC。 It went quite against 
his grain, to see his brilliant work go-out on a mournful 
place of burial ; the Scenery must be shifted, shewing the 
Rose-grove of Venus in brightest of 1lights ; and midst 
mirthful dance and song, the sore-tried pair of lovers mnust 
be gracefully wedded at the altar by Venus ”priests and 
priestesses，bedecked with roses。 And thus it happened 一 
but alas! by no means to the advantage of the success We 
all so longed for. 

On the night of performance，which went with great 
precision and admirable fre, an il we none had thought 
of made its appearance in the casting of the chief-role. 
Our great artist Schroder-Devrient was manifestly no 
longer of an age，nor was her somewhat matronly fhgure 
altogether fitted, to create a good effect as the“youngest“ 
of the Vestals 一 a term _ immediately addressed to her 一 
particularly by side of a 瓦 igh-priestess who，as here was 
the case，was conspicuous for a _ quite exceptional air of 
maidenly youth, which nothing could disguise， 工 his was 
my niece，JoHANNA WAGNER,， at that time Seventeen yearts 
of age, who further by her entrancing voice 一 especially at 
just that epoch 一 and her happy gift for theatric Accent， 
aroused instinctively in every hearer the wish to see her 
rOle exchanged with that allotted to the great mistress. 
This unfavourable circumstance did not escape the keen- 
eyed Devrient, and seemed to inspire her with the feeling 
that she must expend every means of effect at her disposal 
on an attempt to hold successfulijy her trying ground ; a 
thing that drove her not unfrequently to over-acting, and 
at one particular climax to a really painful excess， After 
the great trio in the second Act，when 一 moving away 
from her lover, just saved by fight 一 she steps to the fore- 
ground, and in supreme exhaustion the cry“ 了 Be's saved 1 ” 
bursts forth from her panting heart,，she let herself be be- 
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trayed into wholly sjeauapzMpr these words in lieu of singing 
them. What an effect may be produced in moments of 
supreme passion，by the ejaculation of a crucial word in 
almost the accent of unembellished speech, she had often 
before observed in Kxzaelo to the utmost transport of her 
audience，when,， at the passage :“but one step farther and 
thou liest dead ! ”she rather spoke the“dead than sang 
让 工 his extraordinary effect, which I myself had felt as 
well, rested on the wonderful terror that overpowered me 
at seeing myself hurled from the ideal sphere into which 
Mnusic jlifts even the most gruesome Situations，and cast 
suddenly upon the naked soil of most horrible reajity，as 
though by one stroke of the executioners axe. 也 ere was 
displayed an immediate knowledge of the utmost acme of 
the Sublime，which, in memory of this impression, 工 may 
call the fash of lightning that illumines for an instant 
two altogether diverse worlds，at the point where they 
touch and yet completely part from one anothem in such- 
wise that for just this instant we positively catch a glimpse 
of both these worlds at once. But what a 8gigantic issue 
lies within that instant，and how one must play with its 
terrors no self-seeking trick, I learnt on this occasion from 
the total failure of the great artist's aim. 工 he toneless 
word，forced out with raucous clang，poured like cold 
water over myself and the whole audience，and we Saw 
nothing in it beyond a missed theatrical effect. 一 Whether 
it was that the expectations of the public 一 who moreover 
had had to pay double price for the curiosity of seeing 
Spontini conduct 一 had been strained to too high a pitch ; 
whether the whole styje of the work, with its Frenchihed 
antique Subject; had struck people involuntarily as some- 
what out of date，despite the pomp and beauty of its 
music ; Or whether，in fne，the woefully Hat ending may 
have sobered folk down in much the same manner as the 
Devrients missed dramatic effect : in short no genuine 
enthusiasm could be got up，and the evening's whole 
resujt was a Somewhat fabby demonstration of homage 
to the world-famed master, who， with his enormous arma- 
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ture of orders, presented to my mind a painful picture as 
he came before the curtain to bow his thanks for the 
publics short-lived call. 

The cold comfort of this success had escaped no one less 
than Spontini himself. Determined to wrest matters into 
a better look, he insisted on having recourse to the means 
he had been accustomed to employ in Berlin, for Supplying 
his operas with constantly full houses and an animated 
audience.， To this end he had always chosen the Sundays， 
since experience had taught him that of a Sunday the 
house was always crowded and the public brisk.， Now， 
as it was still some 1little distance to the next Dresden 
Sunday 一 for which he offered to conduct his“ eszlzLe 
once again. 一 this fresh extension of his stay procured us a 
renewal of the pleasure and peculiar interest of coming 
frequently into social intercourse with Spontini.， Of the 
hours passed in converse with him, partly at Frau Devrient s 
rooms，partly also at mine， have preserved SO exact a 
recollection, that I gladly make a little of it known. 


Unforgettable remains one dinner-party at Schroder- 
Devrient s as it brought us into the company of Spontini 
and his wife (a sister of the famous pianoforte-maker， 
Erard) for a considerable time，and amid very stirring 
discourse.， 丽 is _ customary share in conversation was 3 
dignifted calm while 1listening to the talk of others, which 
seemed to Say he was waiting to be begged for his opinion. 
So soon as this happened, he spoke with rhetorical solemnity， 
in Sharp-cut phrases of a categoric tendence, and with an 
accent that declared all contradiction an affront， 百 owever， 
he waxed in warmth as we drew closer together after 
dinner. So far as possible to him, he appeared to have 
really bestowed on me his special favour ; he openly 
declared he had a liking for me，and would prove it by 
saving me from the misfortune of continuing my career of 
dramatic composer.， True, Said he, he would ftndq it hard 
to convince me of the worth of such a friendly service ; 
as, however he held it of weight to care for my welfare in 
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this fashion, it would not irk him to spend half a year at 
Dresden with this object 一 an _ opportunity we might also 
employ for .bringing out his other operas，particularly 
“516E5 00 ope1ts1CU12t under his personal direction. 


To characterise the ruinous consequences attending the 
Career of a dramatic composer 6 Jollozuez CHUer .NONz1Z1NB 
he began with a curious encomium of myself saying : 
“IUCNC 7 CU cjtte1GU 2O818E 从 1E1N3Z 1 CU CZ8 CeESE UN NOMNLNUE CC 
ette CQ15 CE1C Ma NUpg Jatl 9IUTL Ne 1betUtl JCt1e To Shew 
what he meant by this paradox, he came forth with the 
following : “cpzres CUicE cestl MOU INE 0U 1JCzl 0 CCMNG2 
jl2OLUL1z0ON GCVUEC CC estazle ，71Cz 1MLyodlUtl 1 ozpaL ae 
SEXteE”[the Suspension of the sixth] cms Ziazoto1Nte Et Li 
705SE CU5SE [the big drum] dcxrs Loxcpestye ，CUEC CozteZ 
JrCz Jatl 2UN js NU COCMNL 815 7 GZ 1zt 17015 Nb05 CUVEC 
OLMNijzE，、 VUzMiCNAGL LAczdoz et 10Ut ce GIUE 1C3 1JBzL CCNS 
les Ne1MitE15 121808 CE Bezit1U，71E ZVOUS LE5 LVE，CElaztt deC5 
人 CUVUIES 0OCCCSUO11NELLES ， MLGUS 8UpUS 7 CZ JCzL ceENtt N]GCS EN COCNZ 
CUEC dp51NE5 人 2 opeopstatU12N， ON 703 ZNMiCCUNL UN EN11JOz Ge 
loxcpestze 7ENbLaG2NL 加 az1Cz1eMeENt LO012UE. Since that 
time he had tried to busy himself again with a subject， 
4Les 41ibztet1Es ;iin facb he had been pressingly invited 
by the Crown-prince, the present 了 ing of Prussia, to com- 
plete this work, 一 and at the same time, in evidence of his 
truthfulness, he drew from his pocket-book a few letters of 
this monarch's，which he gave us all to _ read Only after 
this had been scrupulously carried out by us, did he pro- 
ceed : that despite this fattering invitation he had given 
up the musical setting of the subjecb for that matter a very 
good one, because it had come into his mind that he could 
not possibly surpass his“Lpwaes 2oNt opextslat12t ”and 
invent something new,，， The conclusion of his speech was 
this : “ CO1 CO1NUNUENN 2OULEE-ZOUS GUE GUNZUCO1NGUE NULUSSE 318TUENZE7- 
GUeElGUE CUo5e d2 1NOUVEGU MOU .Jo1N1Z11Z CECLCGNA NE 2OUUOZ8- 
CIN CUCUTNC .1CG0MN 31712053SE1 MES CUNUIES 1yLCEUE1123， 0 GUI 
Dazt ElaN1N GUN5EL GUNE CEJUp8S 4C estale 2 NG 1bo2NE LE6 cyXt 
2U1NCE 1N0O12 9IUZ NE JU VOL2 de MeEi zaztztzop P” That this 
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assertion Was no Imere phrase，but rested on the most 
searching scientifc investigation，he called upon his wife 
to witness ; this lady had read with him a voluminous 
treatise by a famous member of the French Academy， 
whose writing, howevem for certain reasons，had not been 
published in type. In this very thoroughgoing treatise， 
of the greatest scientifhc value，it had been proved that 
without Spontinis invention of the suspended sixtb the 
whole of modern melody would not exisb and that every 
melodic form which had been made use of since then，was. 
simply taken from his pieces， 工 was stunned, but hoped 
to bring the inexorable master to a better opinion, at least 
of the possibilities still in store for himself 工 allowed 
that everything, to be sure，was just as that Academician 
had Proved ; nevertheless I asked him whbether he did not 
think that, if a dramatic poem of a new poetic tendency as 
yet unknown to him were laid_ before him, he would not 
derive from it a stimulus to some further new musical in- 
vention.， With a pitying smile, he said my question itself 
contained an error: in what should this New consist ， 
“La1s 4Z estlale 1 Ca coNtbo5SL UN SU1EZL ONUGZN CCINS FE1NCNC 
CoOztez UN SU1E8 EC3bUOTOLNIEXUCUZ1U，CCNS CLIN2JZE 218 SU1EZ 
YEC-MUGCCECdO1NTEN 2E12112 CONS LNC5S 02 ope1pS1CU1E1N MI SUIEZ 
CLLeMiCNCQ: 10UL Le yeESle Ne VQUt 1TEN 了 ie certainly hoped I 
had not the so-called romantic genre“d 4Z zezscpatlz ”in 
mind， With such puerilities no earnest man could con- 
cern himself ; for Art was an earnest thing，and Ze had 
exhausted every kind of earnestness.， Erom what nation， 
fnally, should come the composer who could outbld him ? 
Surely not from the Italians，whom he simply dubbed 
cocpoms ; from the French， who had merely imitated them ; 
or from the Germans,， who would never leave their swad- 
dling-clothes, and with whom, 让 there had ever been men 
of good Parts among them，all had now been ruined 
entirely by the Jews ，“Op cyzoyE5-1N10O2 2 YN CUCUL CE2 LE5Noz7- 
Doty [4LLeMtapTE LO15IUE 1 ElCUS ENtJE1EUJ CE LG MUU5UGUE @ 
Le1lt1t ，M1LCU5 GEbUIS IUE Le 1708 de DyU5je 0 LVUAU 3 MUSUGNHE 
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CU CEkozUye 0OccC5SZUONNL 187 LE5S GEUA JU215 ezjAiCNt1 9U2L GZ 
ClZ1Lk， 1OU1 EC5NOU1 ESZ DENGUNL 

Our amiable hostess now thought it would be as wejL 
to offer the very excited master a little recreation， TIhe 
theatre lay but a few steps off her dwelling ; she therefore 
invited him to let a friend from among her guests conduct 
him across to see a Scene or two of the“Antigone”which 
was being performed just then and assuredly would in- 
terest him on account of the antique arrangement of the 
Stage, after SEMPER'S eXcellent plans. He wanted to de- . 
cline the offer, maintaining he knew all this much better 
from his own“Olympia 有 oweven we managed to Per- 
suade him ; but he returned after the briefest interval, and 
declared, with a contemptuous smile, that he had seen and 
heard enough to conhrm him in his _ opinion， His com- 
panion told us that, shortly after he had entered the nearly 
empty tribune of the amphitheatre with SPOoNTINI，the 
latter had turned round to him at the beginning of the 
Bacchus-chorus : “Cesl de Me Berlzjhez 72-dcCaEH1pte， 
LLLoxz5-NOUi Et. Through the open door a ray of light had 
fallen on a solitary figure behind a pillar unnoticed before ; 
this companion had recognised MENDELSSOHN, and promptly 
concluded he had overheard Spontinis comment. 

From the masters animated utterances during the re- 
mainder of the evening, it grew quite Plain to us that he 
had looked for our urging him to stay Some time in 
Dresden，and_ bring out the whole of his operas there. 
Frau Schroder-Devrient, howevem already deemed wise in 
Spontinis own interest 一 aS She wished to spare him a 
sorry disappointment of his cherished expectations regard- 
ing the reception of a second performance of the Festicze 一 
to hinder even that performance from taking Place in his 
presence. Once again she alleged an indisposition, and I 
was commissioned by the management to acquaint Spontini 
with the lengthy delay in view。 TIhe prospect of this visit 
was So painful to me that I was glad to get myself accom- 
panied by Music-director RockEL for whom Spontini had 
likewise formed an affection，and whose French was far 
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more fuent than mine. With true alarm we stepped in， 
Presuming that we were about to have a nasty scene : how 
astonished were we to fnd the master already forewarned 
by a friendly note of the Devrient's，receive us with a 
beaming face! He announced to us that he mnust travel 
post-haste to Paris, and get on thence as quickly as pos- 
sible to Rome，whither he had been Summoned by the 
holy Father who had just bestowed upon him the title of 
“Lount of San Andrea” At like time he shewed us a 
`” Second document，wherein the 玫 ing of Denmark“had in- 
vested him with the Danish peerage”; this latter was a 
nomination to 术 nighthood of the Order of the 卫 lephant， 
which certainly carries a nobles rank ; but he mentioned 
only the peerage, not the ordebm since the latter had already 
become for him too common. His pride and satisfaction 
found vent in an almost childlike glee ; from the narrow 
circle of the Dresden estzle-operations he was freed as by 
a Spell, and placed in a realm of glory whence he looked 
down on the opera-worries of this world with an angelic 
sense of comfort， By Rockel and myself the holy Father 
and 玫 ing of Denmark were blessed with all our heart. 
We took an affecting leave of the singular masten and, to 
make him quite happy，I gave my promise to ponder 
anxiously his friendly counsel in that matter of the opera- 
composing、. 

Concerning his eventual demise，BERLIOz 一 who never 
le 人 ft his deathbed 一 narrated to me how the master had 
fought his hardest against dying ; again and again would 
he cry :“7]1e Me VE&UM ja5 MOU1ZUJ JE NE VEUN 2GS MOUJU7 7] 
When Berlioz consoled him :“ cowtNtENZ ZOUVCEE-ZOUS NE11SEZ 
MLOUIZJ 20OUS，IMNON MLChtyE，GUZ Ele5 ZaMiO1L2L 7 ” Spontini 
angrily waived his remark aside :“Npe 1JCztey b6g GeE5Sb1UL 1] 
一 IJhe news of his death，which II received at Zurich， 
touched me very much indeed, for all my strange experi- 
ences and recollections : I gave brief expression to my 
feelings and judgment of him in the “ZzCpge1p05515cNe 
2ettw7， jaying special stress on the fact that in contrast 
to the now ruling Meyerbeer and even the still lingering 
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Rossini he had distinguished himself by a sincere belief in 
himself and his art That this belief as I had witnessed 
wellnigh to my horror ， had degenerated into a ghostly 
Superstition 一 on this I kept silence. 

In the mood I was in at Dresden, at the time, 工 dont 
remember to have found occasion to ponder a little deeper 
on the extremely strange impressions I received from this 
notabjle encounter with Spontini and thus to bring them 
into line with my high esteem for the master 一 whbich never- 
theless had been raised by just that meeting. Manifestly 
LI had made acquaintance merely with his caricature ; yet 
the seeds of so amazing an exaggeration of self-conscious- 
ness may certainly be detected in the character that 
marked him in his years of vigour， No less demonstrable 
would seem to me，however，the infuence of the in- 
trinsic dry-rot of the whole musical-dramatic tendence of 
that art-period，which Spontini saw grow old while in 
occupation of so vague and null a post as the one he held 
at Berlin. hat quite astoundingly he set his chief 
deserts in minor matters, shewed that his Judgment had 
become _ childqish ; this， however， could not therefore 
diminish in my eyes the uncommon value of his works， 
even though himself should rate it at a monstrously infated 
fgure. On the other hand，what had driven him to so 
immoderate a self-appraisement，namely his comparison 
with those art-magnates who now dislodged him 一 this 
comparison，when II likewise instituted it myself，could no 
less _ serve to justify him ; for，in his contempt of these 
magnates, I felt my inmost heart more akin to his than I 
cared at that time to confess aloud.， So it came to pass in 
a Singular way, that this meeting at Dresden, quite laugh- 
able as were the almost only traits it offered, yet flled me 
at bottom with a wellnigh awestruck sympathy for this 
man whose like II was neer to look upon again. 
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下 ATIH has robbed me almost simultaneously of 
two dear and high-esteemed old friends. The 
loss of the one has smitten the whole world 
of mnusic, which mourns the death of Lupwic 
SpPoHR ; to it I leave the appraisement of what 
rich powers，what noble productivity, have passed from life 
together with this master. Me it sadly warns that there 
now has left us the last of that line of noble，earnest mnusi- 
cians，whose youth was still illumined by the immediate 
rays of Mozart's sun ; who nursed with touching loyalty， 
like Vestal virgins，the sacred fame committed to their 
charge ; and guarded its chaste hearth against the winds 
and storms of life. This lofty o 印 ce upheld these men in 
purity and nobleness，and must II at one breath denote 
what spake to me with such indelible effect in Spohr I 
name it when I say : he was an earnest， upright master of 
his art ; the handle of his life was Faith in his art ;his 
deepest consolation sprang from out the force of that be- 
lief And this earnest Faith made him free from every 
kind of personal Pettiness : what he could not take the 
measure of he left aside as foreign to him,， without attacKk 
Or persecution。 This was the coldness and abruptness so 
often cast in his teeth。 What was intelligible to him (and a 
deep and delicate sense of beauty must surely be ascribed 
to the creator of “ Jessonda “ ), that he loved and warmly 
prized without reserve SO Soon as in it he percelved one 
thing : earnestness，earnest dealing with Art And here 
lay the bond which, even in advanced old age，united him 
to _ the new art-efforts ; he might become a stranger to 
them, but never hostile， Honour, then, our Spohr : homage 
to his memory ! Faithful following of his example ! 一 
Hardly had the frst effects of tbhe tidings of his death 
given Place in me to sadly-joyful recollection of my 


one-time personal intercourse with Spohr， than this chord 
247 
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of Purely human sympathy was touched to painfulest 
vibration as 工 learnt the death of our dear FrIscHER. 
IHere，esteem for the modest art-comrade must needs be 
merged in a feeling of mournful reverence for the kind 
human friend ; and yet，as the two decrees of Death so 
closely brushed each other in point of time，must I also 
in the natures of the two departed ones perceive So close 
a kinship that both, for me，were almost welded into one. 
The memory of the famous, highly-gifted master will be 
lauded far and wide, and better than in my paltry words ; 
but the eulogy of this grandly vigorous, above all lovable 
greybeard, of our dear Fischer, LI fain would take in mine 
own hand for the far narrower circle of his associates， 再 ow 
light, indeed，will be the labour ; how few words it needs,， 
to praise this excellent man to those who knew him. or， 
no creator and no author，he made himself not widely 
known，but merely to the handful who stood within the 
sphere of his immediate infuence, his Practical activity，his. 
unsurpassable friendship. Yet gladly do I lend my word 
to _ those who would gain full consciousness of what they 
have lost in Fischer，and no better can II do it than by 
telling them what I myself have lost in him. 

It is wellnigh twenty years ago that, as now sent my 
last greeting to him from Paris，from the same Place 工 
turned to him with the prayer to take under his shelter my 
“有 Rienzi，then lately handed-in at Dresden. Scruples of 
all kinds were my answer*#; in doubt as to the ground of 
these scruples, I soon set out myself for Dresden ; and the 
origin of Fischers scruples was soon brought gladly home 
to me,， when he sprang-up in welcome, and embraced with 
boisterous heartiness a man till then a stranger to him，， 工 
shall never forget that first kind deed ; it was the first, the 
very first encouragement that had greeted the helplessly 
obscure, the want-oppressed young artist on his life s-path. 
To ee my friend，I well may tell this，since 工 scarcely 
need recall to thee what share thou took'dst，thyself，in 
these encouragements，Ihen was the footing found whereon 
es See Wagner's letters to Fischen of 1841-42，in the Zetiexs 10 CAB ec. 一 工 R- 
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all kinds of “scruples”were one by one Securely over- 
come， The waxing enthusiasm of our 工 ICHATSCHEK 
for his rele，for the whole work，soon spread itself in a 
measure hardly known in our time, to all concerned in the 
undertaking ; and the Dresden public 一 predisposed by the 
marvel of that warm sympathy of all the artists for the 
work of a totally unknown composer 一 raised me, on that 
stirring night of the first performance of my“ 有 Rienzi，to 
the proud rank of their adopted favourite. 工 nen our 
Fischer grew more and more at ease，and，as though in 
the fond knowledge that it was he who first had recognised 
me and given the impetus to my Success he fxed his dear 
bright eyes on me in tender silence, as who should say : 
“Yes! 工 knew it would turn out so Thenceforward 工 
was his delight,， My efforts and my doings were his Plea- 
sure，my Want his toil，and my attainment his success. 
Full of zeal and loyaljlty in his duties, as neer another he 
passed all limit when it became a question of standing by 
me in exceptionally di 印 cult tasks. If what I hadq madly 
asked succeeded, how glad a smile shone from his face ! 
And how he then prevailed, to whbat a height his achieve- 
ments as choir-conductor reached, making those achieve- 
ments a red jletter in the chronicles of Art 一 that we all 
experienced when he brought about the unbelievable ; 
when，for example，in Bach's Motett :“Sing ye to the 
Lord ! ”he schooled the theatre-choir to such a pitch that， 
relying on the uncommonly correct and certain phrasing 
of the singers，I felt induced to take the frst allegyo 一 
erewhile interpreted as the most cautious Modexito，for 
reason of its hair- bristling dif 儿 culty 一 in its true fhery 
tempo, notoriously frightening all our critics out of their 
lives. TIhe possibility of a popular success for Beethoven s 
Ninth Symphony，in my conception of it，rested on the 
choruses being delivered with such confdent boldness as 
indeed proposed，but as only Fischer s 一 in my opinlion 一 
unparalleled excellence as Choir-master could bring to 
Tealisement. 

These, and many achievements like them, rank the name 
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of Fischer in Art's history with those who have done true 
service in Spreading an understanding of lofty masterworks. 
But the more such service has stayed_ unrecognised，the 
juster it becomes, once mentioned, to mark it with emphatic 
token. And therefore would I claim attention that such 
achievements, for which their real effector is often hardly 
thanked, are the result of untold labour and anxiety，How 
often had I to deplore the poor fellow, when he could only 
anSwWer my reckless demands with his own despair : his 
good singers were upon the sick list ; the best，reslgned 
for refusal of increased salary ; the remainder tired out, 
poxis de coMO4t from excessive work, or detained to act as 
supers in the play-rehearsals.、 Yet he was a man of 
resource, one who would never break hastily with a thing， 
but made the best of scanty means and sought from toler- 
able to bring forth good. Then we two would tread upon 
each others heels, and the sturdy one waxed wroth against 
the stormy onej;j all the more violently as，after all，he 
only wished what I wished， Yet the thing succeeded :; 
God knows how1! But succeed it did， And then the joy， 
the revelry, of reconciliation ! 

Thus were our art-tasks and our friendship one whole 
thing,everrounding and re-livening itselfand before all eyes 
I celebrate the art-companion whilst 工 Praise the friend ! 一 

What a pothen too, the poor fellow had with me! Dis- 
creet and sober in his ripe practical estimate of the things 
of this world,what deep distress what grief he suftered for 
me when Destiny tore me from his side and drove me far 
away，hnevermore 一 though 工 cherished other hopes but a 
few months since 一 to Press his hand againl Lould any- 
thing have made this rarest man more precious to me， 
than had our life together, then 'twas our separation. In 
the very first letter he sent me in my exile, his grief and 
love burst forth in vivid fame ; the brotherly 7Vox I once 
had proffered him，and the wondrous man had waived in 
virtue of our outward standing, he thrust it passionately 
upon me ; the father fervently embraced the loved lost son. 
Erewhile I was his joy, but now his care， And how he 
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cared for mel When the wholly unawaited came miracu- 
lously to pass, and my operas，which had scarcely over- 
stepped the walls of Dresden, spread suddenly with rapid 
stride across all Germany, then his czxe passed over into 
CIe21UpL MGNCbg2MteENll ; and Where the younger man Suc- 
cumbed the sturdy elder stormed the breach, took all the 
labour off my shoulders,* Packed up, corresponded, urged 
on, held back 一 so only 7 might have repose to give myself 
once more to work and to my art Again success resulted， 
and he rejoiced again. But his joy stayed ever troubled ; 
when, when at last would he see me once more” Would 
he ever? In fne, when all his hope was ebbing, he deter- 
mined to himself set forth and seek me out beyond the 
distant Alps，Then he fell ill ; he must give up his friend， 
and spend his savings on a place of cure. So surely had 工 
hoped to see him, but now hear tidings of his mortal sick- 
ness and 一 can only write him， He dies, and never will 
my jletter reach him ! 

Farewell]，dear，precious friend! Now has my native 
]and become more foreign, far to me; and thou now liv'st 
quite near， within my hearb whithersoe'er I bear thee with 
mel! 十 

There live not many on this earth, as was this rare one. 
If it be allowed the artist to take this man by friendship's 
hand and draw him under the eyes of the world, it is to 
shew in him the high-deserving, the rare art-comrade.， Io 
his sorrowing heirs he leaves a treasure，which, touching in 
its origin, offers rich reward to the earnest musician。 When 
Fischer after all the worries of his o 印 ce, the labours of his 
calling and his cares for friends, withdrew for a few hours' 
peace at home, I often found him there engaged upon the 
hobby whence he sought his recreation : with deft hand he 
WwWas copying rare and precious tone-works of all kinds， 
especially for polyphonic song，by older Imasters whose 


”In the 人 .2Z. there also appeared :“' Supervised the copying and arrange- 
ments [LEzxzyzTcApvxxpct 一 2 “revision "] of my scores。， 一 TR. 

+ In the 愉 .Z. this sentence was continued by :“' where no exile more shall 
Part me from thee ! "一 TR. 
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Very names were scarcely known to most men， 了 He replied 
to my astonished smile : that so he pleasantly flled up his 
time, and learnt uncommon Imuch to boot ; for it one could 
not write Such works oneself he thought，'twas the next 
best thing to write them out; thus would one study them 
through and through. And this man joined the theatre in 
earliest youth, became an acton and won in his time the 
warmest favour of the Leipzig public as busso zjo ; but 
this su 印 ced him not ; it spurred him on to Ply his art in 
earnest ; he nursed his mnusical acquirements， and became 
一 beside his post as a comedian 一 director of the choir. 
As such，he won himself fresh laurels ; but ever did he 
study on, to keep his gifts in vigoumr to take a weighty and 
decisive share in Arts most earnest and exacting problerr 、*， 
above all to keep a free and open mind for every forward 
movement for each improvement of the oldqer order.。 And 
thus, after many a scruple and friendly shaking of the head， 
was he able to stretch an unwavering hand, in frankest greet- 
ing，to even Such despaired-of and misdoubted * matters 
as my worksi to help in their trealisation ; and，through 
his love, to blend himself completely with their author. 

Tis veriljy a boon, that there should be such men1! :Tis 
a Priceless_ satisfaction，to_ have met one such ij a lasting 
soOrrow, to see one Such depart ! 一 And thus have 1 ventured 
to Set our dear Fischer by side of the celebrated Spohr : 
death has joined both men, for me, and melted them into 
one being. The meaning import of their lives may well 
present them as alike: the fame and authors rank which 
Place the one man to the fore, full gladly 一 in obedience to 
my heart- 一 would I yield the other from mine own must 
not believe I more should please him in his home of bjliss by 
making good the whole with my full gratitude and love.+ 一 

”JIno the 八 Z. :by the critics ” ; whilst the sentence was closed by : 
“inasmuch as he set his own practical hand to production of the despaired-of 
works there came to him the understanding of them，he won bimself Belief 
through Love。 一 工 R。 

+ In the 人 .Z. :“would 工 yield the other by makipg over all the conse- 


quence assigned to me，must II not deem my oOwD,， 3s artisb too Scanty not to 
make me liefer pay tbe difference with my full gratitude and love.… 一 工 R。 
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for wii journal to-0ay despite my 
recently-repeated statement that I did not 
feel in a position to occupy myself with literary 
tasks of any sort or kind. With one large 
arftistic Work completed，and on the eve of beginning 
another* 工 m merely waiting for fne weather : but just 
to-day it s So grey in the heavens and on earth, that well- 
nigh naught but theoretic whims will come to form my 
pastime.+ Still for all this incubus of Grey,， Tve not yet 
sunk so low as to meditate a stray polemic with one of my 
opponents ; on the contrary, II am most Peaceably disposed 
by the constant experience that so many, who'have made a 
real acquaintance with my self and works, have given me 
their hearty friendship 一 which makes amends enough for 
the converse experience, that many still pursue their way 
of bragging to themselves and others that they know a thing 
or two about me, 

No, I have an artistic communication to make to you， 
which perhaps you'll not take amiss: it concerns 3a 1NpEZ0 
Cl0se 加 Chucpy Ooezttyze 加 《LON1Be1NUC 82 UL 

As you know, in my great seclusion from all public art- 
intercourse，to make jlife bearable I now and then help 
myself to a rehearsal of one of Beethoven s symphonies, or 
something similar with our Zurich Musical Society's little 
Orchestra，recruited every year as chance betides. TIhe 
immediate stimulus proceeded 一 and still proceeds 一 from 
a handqdful of friends，to whom I thus afford a pleasure 
without annoying anyone, unless it may be Town-councillor 
Hitzschold of Dresden，in whom my readings of these 
symphonies were So unfortunate as to wake objections. 

Now last winter a worthy friend, who neither dabbles in 


”Das Rhpetgold and Die 17zMiyc. 一 TR。 


+ See Vol ii p. xi, :“ Grey,， my friend,， is every theory. 一 了 R。 
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Mnusic nor reads musical journals, expressed to me the wish 
to hear something of CuscpBs for once in a way, SO as to get 
an impression of the latters music，which nowhere had 
come to his hearing.I found myself in a dilemma, for 
could think at first of nothing but the performance of an 
Act from one of Gluck's operas, and that, too, at a concert. 
Between ourselves, I can imagine no more hideous travesty 
of a_ dramatic, and especially a tragic piece of music, than 
to have Orestes and Iphigenia，for instance, 一 in tail-coat 
and ball-dress，with the big nosegay and the notes between 
kid-gloves, 一 proclaiming their death-agonies in front of a 
concert-orchestra。 It must really be set down to the“one- 
sidedness” of my nature, that，where an artistic illusion is 
not fully at work on me, I cannot even be half content 一 
a thing which comes so _ easily to every musician by trade. 
Wherefore, giving up the recital of a Gluckian opera-scena， 
for my friend，there remained nothbing but the choice of 
Gluck's most perfect instrumental piece，the Overture to 
“Iphigenia in Aulis.” 

Only, here also I lit on a diffculty : the last few bars, as 
everyone knows, lead straight into the opera's first Scene， 
and thus the Overture has no ending of its own Yet 工 
remembered 一 from concerts in my youth, as also in later 
years before the perfcrmance of “Iphigenia in Tauris”at 
the Dresden Court-theatre，under my former colleague 
Reissiger 一 to have heard this overture given with a Close 
devised by Mozart : that it had always made a coldq, in- 
different impression on me, most certainly stayed also in 
my memory ; yet this Ifancied I must attribute solely to 
what had jater seen to be a total misconception of the 
tempo (now,， of course, within my own hands), not also to 
the Mozartian close itself。 工 therefore went through the 
overture according to Mozarts arrangement in a rehearsal 
with the orchestra. But when II reached the appendix, 让 
became impossible for me to let the band proceed beyond 
its first eight bars: I felt at once that, if this Mozartian 
Llose was in zad for itself a most unsatisfactory Imatch 
with the intrinsic thoughts of Gluck's overture, it was abso- 
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lutely not to be 1listened-to when performed in the proper 
tempo of the foregoing composition. 一 Now，according to 
my experience, the truth about this Mbpo is as follows. 一 


The standing pattern for all overtures in the past cen- 
tury,， particularly in the case of serious operas, comprised 
3a Shorter introduction in slow time, followed by a longer 
section in more rapid tempo， People were so accustomed 
to this, that in Germany，where Gluck's“Iphigenia ”itself 
has not been given for ever So long, the overture to this 
opera 一 which only got performed at concerts 一 became 
instinctively regarded as likewise composed after the usual 
pattern. Lt is correct enough that this piece, too, contains 
two diverse Sections of primarily diverse tempo : to wit a 
slower one, as far as tbhe Io9th bar, and from there onwards 
a Inovement exactly twice as fast， But it was Gluck's 
intention to _ use the Overture as an introduction to the 
frst Scene，which begins with the very same theme as 
its commencement ; not to outwardly break the tempo， 
he therefore wrote the Allegro-section in notes just twice 
as quick as he would have needed it he had marked the 
change of tempo with an“Allegro.” This is quite obvious 
to anyone who follows up the score and 1looks into the 
scene between Calchas and the rebellious Greeks, in the 
First Act : here we fnd the identical semiquaver-fgure of 
the Overture，but written down in quavers precisely be- 
cause the tempo here is signed “Allegro” Over and 
over again fthe chorus has to pronounce one Syllable to 
each of these quavers，which exactly fts the temper of 
the mnutineering troops。 Now, with trifing modihcations 
necessitated by the character of the remaining themes， 
Gluck adopted this tempo for the Allegro of his overture ; 
only 一 as remarked above 一 with a different signature，so as 
to keep the outer beat to the first tempo, the“Andante” 
which returns when the overture is fnished。 工 hus，too， 
not a trace of change of tempo is indicated in the old Paris 
edition of the Score，but the initial “Andante”goes on 
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unaltered throughout the Overture，and thence into the 
beginning of the frst Scene. 


German concert-conductors，however，have overlooked 
this peculiarity of signature, and where the quicker notes 
begin，with the upstroke for the twentieth bar， they have 
also introduced their habitual faster tempo, so that at last 
the barefaced mark “Allegro ”passed into German edi- 
tions of this overture (and after them, mayhap, into French 
as well). 一 再 ow incredibly Gluck's overture has been dis- 
fgured by that method of performing it exactly twice too 
fast，whoever has taste and understanding may judge for 
himself it he jlistens to a rendering of this tone-piece in 
the proper time as meant by Gluck, and then compares 让 
with the trivial scurry which has formerly been set before 
him as Gluck's masterwork.， That he had not always felt 
this, that it didq not strike him from the frst how there 
must be something wrong with this much-praised Overture 
which people even went so far as stupidly and indifferently 
to play as introduction to a quite other opera (which 
would have been impossible, had they rightiy understood 
it) 一 this can then grow explicable to him by nothing bnut 
the general meditation, how from youth up we hawl along 
with us such a ballast of instilled，of inculcated，and 
fnally of will-lessly adopted respect-for-Authority，that 
when at last the bugbear is scared away by a direct，a 
determinant impression on Our Feeling，we scarce can 
fathom how we ever held it for a real and genuine Sub- 
stance. Yet there are many supremely happy beings, to 
whom neither this impression nor this meditation ever 
comes at all ; people who keep their feelings so well in 
check, and can So hold at arm's length each involuntary 
determining thereof by new Phenomena，that in face of 
every fresh experience they plume themselves on staying 
what they were，or rather what they were made-into in 
some earlier，some solitary phase of evolution. Of this， 
too, I will give you an instance, as touching this Cluckian 
OVerture. 
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In days gone by，when II was adapting“Iphigenia in 
Anulis 一 So rarely given on the stage 一 for the Dresden 
theatre,* I procured myself the old Paris edition of the 
score, SO as not to be led astray by certain arrangements 
of Spontinis in the Berlin score， which had been Placed 
at my disposal. From it I also gained knowledge of 
Glucks original intention for the overture，and through 
this only right conception of the tempo I at once arrived 
at a Sense of the great the puissant and inimitable beauty 
of this tone-piece，whereas it had always jleft me cold 
before 一 as _ already mentioned 一 though II _ naturally had 
never dared to say as much， Ihus， too，I came to see 
the necessity for a totally different conception of the 
phrasing : I recognised the massive breadth of the ada- 
mantine xjt5404t0， the pomp and energy of the succeeding 
violin-fgures, above the sturdy crotchet-movement for the 
basses pacing up and down the scale ; but chiefhy, for the 
first time did I grasp the meaning of the tender passage : 


which, scrambled through in double-quick time and without 
expression (as indeed was inevitable)，before had always 
made on me the ridiculous impression of a sheer decorative 
fourish. 一 Ihe excellent band，whbich by then had won full 
trust in me, qulte entered into my conception 一 although at 
frst with wondemn sprung from rooted habit 一 and, through 
their splendid rendering of the overture，thus opened 
worthily a warm and vivid representation of the whole 
work， which at Dresden reaped the most popular, ie. the 
least aftected success of all Gluck's operas. 一 With the critics， 
however [ had a strange experience ; above all with Herr 
L. Banck, at that time head reporter of Dresden. What 
”Thbe Dresden production took Place on February 24，1847. 一 TR.。 
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this gentleman had never heard before, namely the opera 
itself found in my version of i 刻 and despite my always 
objectionable conducting，his fairly unstinted approval ， 
but, the altered Phrasing of the often-heard overture was 
an abomination to him. So great a Imight had custom 
here : it warded any，even a tentative acceptance of the 
proffered thing 一 now given a new appearance by my 
reading of it ; so that 工 had to treap the marvel of being 
held for most confused exactly where I had gone the most 
convincedly and conscientiously to work， for most aban- 
doned where I fancied II had dealt the surest stroke for 
healthy Feeling.， But I had given yet another weapon into 
my adversary's hand : at certain places where the contrast 
of the chief-motives rises to the violence of passion，and 
particularly towards the end, in the eight bars before the 
last return of the great zz50O70O to me an acceleration of 
the time seemed indispensable ; so that with the last re- 
entry of the main theme 1 had，just as necessarily for the 
character of this theme, to slacken down the tempo to its 
earlier breadth of how.， Now to the superfcially attentive 
critic, regarding not the “aim ” itself but merely its“ma- 
terial，this supplied the Proof for my erroneous reading of 
the main tempo, since I myself had been obliged to give 
it up again in the end. 工 saw from this that the Critic 
must always gain his point，because he sticks to words and 
syllables, but never is he smitten with the spirit of a thing-. 

But this incident was likewise to instruct me how 让 
really goes with the Musician proper the mnusician by trade. 
With a noted composer，who then was staying at Dresden， 
I had also a friendly chat about the incident.。 Ihat there 
Was no outward change of tempo in the overture he cer- 
tainljy had to concede me，supported as 工 was by the 
authentic score : only, he maintained that the schism should 
be healed by the simple expedient of taking this one and 
only tempo, and thus the very beginning 


= 


in the same quick time as the overture s presumed Allegro 
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was played by everyone else， I found this back-door 
excellent for people who don't 1like seeing themselves or 
others torn from a habit which, such as the respect for this 
always falsely-rendered overture，makes out a portion of 
that basis of Authority whereon they wax big, Play mnusic, 
compose, conduct and 一 criticise。 Only no shaking of this 
foundation ! and that, indeed, for no sake of the professedly 
beloved master，but 一 looked at closer 一 for sheer sake of 
themselves，of their else quite nugatory existence.， For， 
once admit that one up to now has held as model a work 
to which one hasn't even paid the justice of a true appraise- 
ment, but has let run the racket of most senseless mnutila- 
tion 一 and how much besides must tumble out of joint at 
last | 一 


You see, my honoured friend,，I had much at heart that， 
“amateur ”+ musician as I am，L could not help unburden- 
ing on this occasion. Let us now return to Mozartb 
who lately placed me in such great perplexity，through 
his Close to the Iphigenia-Overture，that 工 almost de- 
spaired of being able to give my Zurich friend an idea 
of Gluck's mnusic by setting this work before him， All 
uninitiated in the mysteries of the real，the hall-marked 
art of Ione, I discovered 一 as said 一 that Mozart had only 
made acquaintance with the overture in that mnutilated 
fashion just denounced ; and the Plainest proof that a dis- 
torted rendering must betray even the most gifted musician 
into an entirely false conception of another s tone-work 一 
which, to be sure, can still impress one through its other 
excellences 一 was afforded me by Just Mozart ; who 
certainly would never have written his brilliant, but quite 
unftting Close, if he had rightly understood the overture. 一 
Now what was Ito do ” Make a Close myself! 工 hat would 

”4 Dizledlaxaltrchpez :一 it is evident thbat Wagner had heard of Schumann's 
remark about 7zxsztphiwsex :“the music，apart from the representation,， is 
weak，often simPly amateurish ”&c. (in a jletter to C，von Bruyck，Vienna， 
dated May 8, 1853), and we therefore may reasonably connpect the above-related 
incident either with that composer or with _ Ferdinand 了 Hiller， who was also 


residing in Dresqen at the time. 一 工 R. 
III. 世 
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have been as easy as A B C for every musician by trade ; 
but not for me, a poor amateur who, as everyone knows， 
can only trust myself to embark on music when 工 may 
hope therein to realise poetic aims. 一 Was there not a 
poetic aim at bottom of Gluck s overture ? Most certainly 
there was; but it was of such a kind，that it positively 
rebuffed any self-willed musical Close. 一 TIo me， one-sided 
layman that I was, the Content of this overture had shewn 
the following characteristic, highly signifcant of the whole 
art-Scheme of Overtures in general : in it the chiefmotives 
of the coming drama are happily assigned a most deter- 
minant effect upon the Feeling, and mnustered side by side. 
I say: szde by 5zd2e ; for one can Scarcely call them evolved 
1zoi out each other, saving insofar as each unit drives its 
impression home by having its antithesis placed close be- 
side it so that the effect of this abrupt juxtaposition, and 
thus thbe impression made by the operation of the earlier 
motive on the specifhc effect of its successon is not only of 
importance, but of quite decisive weight IThe whole con- 
tent of Gluck's overture, then,， appeared to me as follows : 
一 (IT) a motive of Appeal, from out a 8gnawing anguish of 
the heart ; (2) a motive of Powemn of imperious,，overbearing 
demand ; (3) a motive of Grace，of maidenly tenderness ; 
(4) a motive of sorrowing, of agonising Pity。 TIhe whole com- 
pass of the overture is flled by nothing but the constant in- 
terchange of these (last three) chief-motives, jinked together 
by a few subsidiary motives derived from them. In them- 
selves there is nothing altered，beyond the key ; merely 
they are made more and more importunate in their mean- 
ing and mutual bearing, through just that characteristic, 
mnultifarious interchange; so that when fnally the curtain 
rises, and Agamemnon appeals in the frst motive to the 
dread Goddess who but at price of his gentle daughter will 
favour the Grecian host we are Placed in fellow-feeling 
with the lofty tragic conflict whose development from 
defhinite dramatic motives we now are to await. 

That Gluck gave this overture no 人 Llose, thus witnesses 
not only to a poetic purpose underlying lt, but above all to 
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the master s Supreme artistic wisdom，which knew exactly 
zhal alione was representable through an instrumental tone- 
piece. 再 appily, also, his object bade him ask nothing from 
his overture but that which every overture can give at best : 
incitement (4zpzepxMheo) 再 ad he wanted, as later masters， 
to round-off the very introductory piece to a_ Satisfaction 
(De1jzzedtlptzMp) not only would it have estranged him from 
his higher artistic _ goal 一 which lay in just the drama 一 but 
thbat instrumental piece itself could only have been brought 
to such a fictive rounding-off by burdening it with the most 
arbitrary demands on the hearers Imagination. 

Now to anyone who wished to furnish this overture with 
a musical Llose, for sake of a special concert-performance， 
there presented itself the di 印 culty 一 providing he correctly 
grasped its_ contents 一 of bringing about a satisfaction 
which not only is absolutely unaimed-at by either the 
S#general Plan or the character of the motives，but must 
altogether do away with a correct impression of the work. 
Was one of these motives to finally obtain precedence, in 
the sense of ousting the others, or even of triumphing over 
them? That would be a very easy matter for all the 
Jubilee-overture-writers of our day;i only 工 felt that I thus 
should just have not given my friend a notion of Cluck's 
music 一 which was really my sole object in the undertaking. 

So the best idea seemed one that came to me of a sudden， 
and helped me out of my Want， T resolved to admit no 
《satisfactory ending，in the wonted overture-sense of to- 
day ; but by a fnal resumption ol the earliest motive of 
them all, to simply terminate the changeful play of motives 
in Such a way that we reach at last an armistice, though 
no full peace.， For that matter，what lofty artwork ever 
gives a full，a satisfying peace，” Js it not one of the 
noblest of Art's functions，to merely kindle in a highest 
Sense "一 

My proposal, indeed,，was much favoured by the circum- 
stance that the overture, as it passes into the opera's first 
Scene，actually leads us back to that earliest motive; 
thus was surely doing the smallest violence to the purely- 
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musical structure by resuming the original thought, just as 
the master himself had done, and merely bringing it to a 
Simple close on the tonic. 一 

This Close，in which there fortunately is as good as 
nothing of my own invention，I_ forward you herewith ; 
should you so think ht Please make it public.* Perhaps 
this or that conductor of concert-performances may share 
my view of an overture which, owing to its celebrity, appears 
often enough on programmes ; perhaps he then may also 
follow my advice in respect of the tempo，which, taken in 
my 一 and as I_ believe II have proved，the _ correct 一 Sense， 
affords quite of itself a_ guidance to the proper phrasing. 
For the beneft of my hoped-for comrades in opinion， 
mereljy add that 一 especially at the last performance in 
Zurich 一 I felt impelled by inner need, and in answer to a 
feeling kindled in me by the subjecb to take the first eight 
bars of the introduction in a gentie， gradual crescendo, and 
the following eleven bars in a just as unobtrusive decre- 
scendo. Then, after I had got the violinists, in particular， 
to carry out the semiquaver-figures in the great FEorte- 
theme with as long a sweep of the bow as possible,+ 工 had 
the tender passage : 


一 一 2 一 一 一 一 ”8 etc 
rendered in the manner here-denoted，which，to my ear， 
gave this motive the native charm it can never obtain from 
a rapid tempo. For the third theme, and the transition 
thereto, 1 contrived the following phrasing : 


5 me Ap czx. 一 天 一 一 王 /一 一 2 wirei. 
* Note to the I872 edition (Cer. .chpz。 vol v.) 一 The author reserves the 
renewal of this publication, for a special edition of the whole Overture." 一 
+ The violinists of the Dresden 玉 apelle are experts in this mode of bowing- 
一 R，WAGNER. 
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A few other nuances in the same sense, particularly with 
the connecting motives，are _ obvious of themselves， The 
passage toward the end, where [ felt compelled to moment- 
arily accelerate the time, I have already indicated above. 
That everything I have advanced, however must nowhere 
be carried out glaringly，but always with the greatest 
dejlicacy 一 this is certainly the main thing here, as with all 
kindred added nuances ; wherefore one really can never be 
too guarded in communications of this sort. 一 一 

From this attempted guide to the concert-room Per- 
formance of one of Gluck's overtures you may see，my 
worthy friend，that，although I will have nothing to do 
with concerts in general, yet I can adapt myself to cir- 
cumstances ; that I do it from no respect for circumstances， 
however, will become clear to you if you considen for in- 
stance, the aforesaid provocation to perform the Iphigenia- 
overture. 了 ardly any otherwise does it stand with the 
Provocation to the present communication, which I address 
through you to none but those who are glad to receive a 
communication from me. Perchance，however，you may 
think it gives me Pleasure to chastise those persons who 
hold me for a troubler of our mnusical religion，a base 
denier of the glorious works created by the music-heroes 
of the past, and deem it their duty to cry me down as such 
一 to punish them right sorely by shaming them into a 
proper understanding of those heroes and their works. 
But you thus would credit me with a false motive ; fon as 
to shaming or even instructing these happy beings, it could 
so _ jittle be any affair of mine，both from disgust at the 
fruitlessness of such endeavour and because it is a matter 
of total indifference to me to learn what one can put them 
to，that 一 to guard myself from such an imputation 一 I 
should very much like to conclude at once with the open 
declaration : letl 7 po zt Ze Mo5t JiGNONGL COU1SE 1O1r NI 加 
ez1OzINL 11O1NUNB 70pCLEVE1 Oo CULUCB CINCG cON1C12ES CN MO ， 
Joy 18z5 72EC5SON，CMNLONE 0O2pezS， Zat tetyz cyeC10ONS CUJE MO5LY 
Bez1O7zMLEG SO UNZ11LELLRB2NLL 1Ct 2Zety 11120125SSU0O18 COUNLEL 202327 
Ze yzeSJecl 21151tLLeEd 21110 85 7oMi OU IOU1 2U2 CON ON MLCR2E 
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US U1lezLy coNt1U5eL CNG 7J0O0 US 0O1 OU7 [0SV SVGUG 0O1 JIOCUC- 
龙 01LY 

Let us hope that Herr Fetis or Herr Bischoff will read 
nothing but the italicised close of this communication, and 
thus may fnd occasion for crying Fiel at me anew ; which 
would highly delight me, as I_ have become very keen for 
entertainment in my loneliness. 一 

So ! 一 The grey heavens are clearing ; the sky is growing 
bright and blue， Iset you free, then. Make the best of 
this product of a grey-weather whim, and wish me luck for 
more congenial labour ! 

Your 
Zurich，I7th June，I854. 
了 RICHARD WAGNER. 
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ON THE PERFORMING OF 
“TANNHAUSER.” 


(4Lz 4dCtzress 加 12e Diyzectoxrs CNQ Pez1Oz1hie1S or 185 ObeziC.) 


CONSIDERABLE number of theatres are 
entertaining the idea of producing my “ 工 ann- 
haiuser ”before long. This unexpected situa- 
tion, by no means due to my own initiative， 
has made me So keenly feel the hurtfulness 
of my inability to personally attend the Preparations for 
the performances Proposed, that for a long time was in 
douhbt as to whether I ought not to refuse my sanction to 
those undertakings for the present. 一 If the artists work 
frst approaches its actual fulfhlment, when it is in course 
of preparation for direct presentment to the senses;j 雍 
therefore, the dramatic poet or composer exe frst begins 
to exert his defhnitive infhuence，where he has to bring 
his aim to intimate knowledge of the artistic organs for 
its realisement，and through their perfect understanding 
to make possible an utmost intelligible re-presentment of 
tt : then this infuence is nowhere more indispensable to 
him, than in the case of works with whose composition he 
bas looked aside from customary methods of performance 
by the sole artistic organs forthcoming，and for their 
needful method has kept in eye a hitherto unwonted and 
un-evolved conception of the nature of the art-genre in 
question. TIo none can this have been brought more 
clearly home, than to myself ; and it is among my greatest 
torments of later years，that 工 have not been able to be 
present at the indqividual attempts already made to per- 
form my dramatic works, so that I might have arranged 
with those concerned the infnite variety of details by 
z69 
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Whose exact observance alone can the executant artists 
gain a thoroughly correct conception of the whole. 


If paramount reasons have now inclined me to place no 
unconditional obstacles in the way of further performances 
of my earjlier works，it has been in the belief that so far 
as lay within my powen 工 might succeed in making-up 
for the impossibility of personal and oral intervention，, by 
written communications to the respective managers and 
performers. But the number of the theatres which have 
announced themselves for “Tannhaiuser ”has So very 
Imuch lncreased of late，that private correspondence with 
each several manager and performer would prove a task 
beyond my strength， Wherefore seize on the expedient 
of the present summary，in pamphlet form，which 工 
primarily address to all to whose understanding and good- 
will I have to entrust my work. 


The 人 xszca/l Dzzectoxg of our theatres have accustomed 
themselves，almost without exception，to allow the in- 
scenation,， and everything connected with it, to be entirely 
withdrawn from their concernment ; in correspondence 
herewith，our Kepgzssexy5g (Stage-managers) confne their 
attention to the scenery，leaving the orchestra wholly 
out of count. From this ill state of things results the 
want of inner harmony,，and the dramatic ine 印 ciency, of 
Our Operatic representationSs. In necessary Sequence, the 
performer has lost the habit of observing the slightest 
connection with a whole，and，in his isolated position 
toward the public，has gradually evolved to what we see 
him now 一 the opera-singer pure and simple. Now， 站 
the musical-director regards the orchestra as a thing en- 
tirely for itsel8 he can only take the measure for its under- 
standing from works of absolute Instrumental-music, such 
as the Symphony, and everything which departs from the 
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forms of that genre must stay ununderstood by him. But 
tbhe very thing which departs from the said forms, is just 
1pat whose own particular form is conditioned by an 
action or an emotional incident of the play; thus it can- 
not possibly fhind its explanation in Absolute Instrumental- 
music but solely in that scenic incident， The conductor， 
therefore，who omits a strict observance of the latter will 
detect nothing but caprice in the _ corresponding musical 
passages, and by his own capricious, purely-musical inter- 
pretation of them，will make them prove as much in 
execution j) for，as he lacks any standard whereby to 
Imeasure Out the purely-mnusical essence of such passages， 
he is also sure to go astray in thbeir tempo and expression. 
This result, again，su 分 ces to so mislead the stage-manager 
and performers in their part of the business，that，losing 
the thread of dramatic connection between the stage and 
orchestra, and at last giving up all continuity of any kind， 
they feel urged to caprices of another sort in their per- 
formance ; to caprices which, in their whole wonderful con- 
cordance，Imake out the stereotype conventions of our 
modern operatic style. 

Jt is manifest that spirited dramatic compositions must 
in this wise be crippled past all recognition ; it is equally 
certain that even the sickliest of modern Italian operas 
would gain immeasurably in representation，were due heed 
paid to that coherence which subsists in even such operas 
(albeit in merely the grotesquest phase)， But I declare 
that a dramatic composition like my“Tannhaiuser”whose 
sole potentiality of effect rests simply on the said connec- 
tion between scene and mnusic, must be ruined out and out 
if Musical and Scenic Directors apply to its performance 
the methods I have just denounced. Itherefore beg that 
musical-director whom fancy or injunction has assigned 
the task of producing my work, to read through my score 
with the very closest attention to the poem, and finally to 
the countless special indications for the stage performance. 
When convinced of the necessity for a careful handling of 
the Scene, it will be for him to acquaint the Regisseur with 
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the full compass of his task.，， The latter will gain a mosfl 
inadequate notion of that task by studying the“book 
alone ; were this otherwise, it would only prove the musical 
setting unneedful and superfhuous， The majority of the 
stage-instructions are only to be found in the score, against 
the appropriate mnusical passages，and the 有 人 egisseur has 
therefore to gain a thorough knowledge of them by aid of 
the KabeLMtet5tez (Lonductor). 

The Regisseur's next care will be, to come to the bre- 
cisest agreement with the .9cee-jpiuatz1Nptex。 In ordinary the 
latter，also, goes to work with no reference whatever to the 
musical and scenic directors ; he has the“book ”given him 
to look through, and he pays no heed to anything in it but 
what appears to touch himself alone, namely the bracketed 
passages bearing on his Special work. ln _ course of this 
Address, however, [ shall shew how indispensable it is that 
this companion factor，too，should enter into the inmost 
intentions of the whole artwork, and how necessarily I mnust 
insist upon his reaching the clearest knowledge of those 
aims from the very outset. 


For their dealings with the Peyx1oxviej5s， TI have frst to 
Point out to the mnusical-director and stage-manager that 
the so-called“vocal rehearsals”should not begin until the 
Players have become acquainted with the poem itself in its 
whole extent and compass， To this end we must not con- 
tent ourselves with the books being sent to each member 
of the company, for his or her perusal ; we desire on their 
part no _ critical knowledge of the subject, but a living，an 
artistic one. 工 must therefore press for a_ meeting of the 
whole body of performers, under conduct of the 术 egisseur 
and attended by the 及 apellmeister，at which the poem 
shall be gone through in the fashion usual with a spoken 
Play each individual performer reading his role aloud ; the 
chorus-singers should likewise attend this reading, and their 
Passages are to be recited by either the Chorus-director 
himself or one of the chorus-leaders. Care should also be 
taken，that this trial-reading is given with full dramatic 
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accent; and 记 from lack of Practice or understanding, the 
right expression proper to the subject as a poem is not 
attainable at once，then this rehearsal must be repeated 
until the needful expression is won from a thorough under- 
standing both of the situations and the inner organism of 
the plot， Such a demand upon a modern opera-troupe， 
just as it is in fact a quite unusual one, will certainly be 
deemed exorbitant, pedantic, and altogether needless ; bnut 
this very fear of mine throws light enough on the lament- 
able condition of our Opera affairs， Our singers are wont 
to busy themselves with the How of execution before they 
have learnt to know its What : they study the notes of 
their voice-parts at their own pianos，and，when got by 
heart, pick up the dramatic by-play in a few stage-rehear- 
sals 一 too often，only at the dress-rehearsal 一 in whatever 
fashion may be dictated by operatic routine and certain 
fxed Suggestions of the Regisseurs for their comings and 
goings. That they are to be Players in the frst place, and 
only after adequate _ Preparation for their o 印 ce as such 
should they venture on concernment with the enhanced， 
the musical expression of their talk 一 this, at any rate in the 
present state of Opera, can by no means fall within their 
reckoning. Iheir habit may perhaps seem justifed by the 
products of most opera-composers，yet 工 must state that 
my work demands a method of performance directly oppo- 
site to the customary. TIhat singer who is not equal to 
reciting his“part” as a play-role, with an expression duly 
answering to the zpoets aim，will certainly be neither able 
to sing it in accordance with the aim of the comzjose 和 to Say 
nothing of representing the character in its general bear- 
ings. By this assertion of mine II stand so frmjly,， and 工 
hold so deftnitely to the fulfhlment of my stipulation for 
su 儿 cient reading-rehearsals, that, as against this claim on 
my side, TI once for all express the wish 一 nay, the will 一 
that, should these reading-rehearsals fall to rouse among 
those concerned an all-round interest in the subject and 
its projected exposition, my work shall be laid on the shelf 
and its production given upb. 
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Upon the results of the reading-rehearsals, and the spirit 
in which they have been carried out， 工 therefore make 
depend the happy outcome of all further study， It is in 
them that the performers and the ordainers of the perform- 
ance have to come to an exact and exhaustive agreement 
upon ezejlZtUeg which in usual course is left to the helter- 
skelter of the hnal stage-rehearsals。 More especially will 
the musical-director have gained a fresh，an essentially 
heightened view-point for his later labours ; led by the first 
material impression of the whole, as furnished him by the 
hearing of an expressive lection, in his subsequent rehears- 
ing of the purely-musical detail he will go to work with 
needful knowledge of the artist s aim 一 as to which he mnust 
otherwise have cherished doubt and error of all kindqs， 
however sincere his zeal for the enterprise- 


As concerns the mnusical study with the Singers, I have 
the following general remarks to make， In my opera there 
exists no distinction between So-calljed“declaimed ”phrases 
and phrases“sung，but my declamation is song withal， 
and my song declamation. 人 defhnite arrest of “song?” 
and definite commencement of the usual “recitative "一 
whereby, in Opera, the singers method of delivery is wont 
to be divided into two completely different kinds 一 does not 
take place with me， To the true Italian Recitative，in 
which the composer leaves the rhythm of the notes almost 
entirely undeftned，and hands over its completion to the 
singers good pleasure, [ am an utter stranger ; no, in pas- 
sages where the poem drops from a more impassioned lyric 
fight，to the mere utterance of feeling discourse，I have 
never made away the right to prescribe the phrasing just as 
strictly as in the purely lyric measures，。 Whoever there- 
fore, confounds these passages with the customary 及 ecita- 
tive, and in consequence transforms from Pure caprice their 
stated rhythm，he defaces my music quite as much as 
though he fathered other notes and harmonies upon my 
lyric Melody.， As in the said recitative-like passages I 
have throughout laboured to denote their phrasing in exact 
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rhythmic accordance with the “aim ”of my 瑟 xpression, so 
1 crave of conductors and singers that they first should 
execute these passages in the strict value both of notes 
and bars, and in a tempo corresponding to the sense of the 
words， If 工 have been so fortunate, howeven as to fhnd my 
indications for the delivery correctly felt，and thereafter 
defhnitely adopted, by the singers : then at last I urge an 
almost entire abandonment of the rigour of the mnusical 
beat, which was up to then a mere mechanical aid to agree- 
ment between composer and singer but with the complete 
attainment of that agreement is to be thrown aside as a 
worn-out，useless, and thenceforth an irksome tool. From 
the moment when the singer has taken into his fullest 
knowledge my intentions for the rendering，let him give 
the freest play to his natural sensibility, nay，even to the 
physical necessities of his breath in the more agitated 
phrases ; and the more creative he can become，through 
the fullest freedom of Feeling, the more will he pledge me 
to delighted thanks. TIhe conductor will then have only 
to follow the singem to keep untorn the bond which binds 
the vocal rendering with the orchestral accompaniment ; on 
the other hand, this will be possible to him only when the 
orchestra itself is brought to exactest knowledge of the 
vocal phrasing 一 a result only to be brought about, on the 
one side, by the words and music for the voice being copied 
into each single orchestral part, and on the other, by su 人 匈 - 
ciently frequent rehearsals。 IThe surest sign of the con- 
ductors having completely solved his task in this respect 
would be the ultimate experience, at the production, that his 
active lead is scarcely noticeable。 (L need hardly say that 
the mode of execution above-denoted 一 thbis highest point 
attainable in artistic pbhrasing 一 1S not to be confounded 
with that too customary，where tbhe conductor is held to 
have acquitted himself most abljy when he places his whole 
intelligence and practised skill at the command of our 
prima-donnas' wayward whims，as their heedful，cringing 
ljackey : here he is the bounden cloaker of revolting 
solecisms, but there the co-creative artist.) 
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I now turn from these general observations on the chief 
lines of study, to impart my Patrticular wishes as regards 
the Special points in“Tannhaiuser” ; and here, again, I hrst 
shall keep in eye the functions of the Musical Director. 

In view of certain circumstances unfavourable to the 
original production of “Tannhiaiuser ”II saw myself forced 
at the time into various o1Ntz55z015。 That most of them， 
however，were mere concessions wrung from me by utmost 
Want 一 concessions, in truth, equivalent to a half surrender 
of my real artistic aim, 一 this I would make clear to future 
conductors and performers of the opera, in order to con- 
vince them that if they regard those concessions as condi- 
tions 5z7Ne 9IUL MON 工 must necessarily assume withal their 
surrender of my intrinsic aim in crucial places. 一 

At Dresden, then, as early as the scene between 7zxz7N- 
Aizxsex and Fezzy in the First Act I saw myself compelled 
(in the above sense) to plan an omission for the later repre- 
sentations : I_ cut the second verse of Tannhiusers song 
and the immediately-preceding Speech of Venus，This was 
by no means because these passages in themselves had 
proved fat，unpleasing, or ineffective, but the real reason 
was as follows : the whole scene failed in performance， 
above all because we had not succeeded in fnding a 
thoroughly suitable representatrix for the di 儿 cult role of 
Venus ; the rare and unwonted demands of this role were 
doomed to non-fulhlment by one of the greatest artists 
herself，because inexpugnabjle circumstances deprived her 
of the unconstraint required by her task.， Thus the por- 
trayal of the whojle scene was involved in an embarrass- 
ment that became at last a positive torture, to the actress， 
to the pubjlic, and most of all to myself。 工 therefore re- 
solved to make that torture as short as possible，and 
consequently shortened the scene by omitting a passage 
which (if anything was to be cut at all) not only was the 
best adapted for excision，but was also of such a_ nature， 
in itselft that its omission spared the Principal male singer 
no insignihcant exertion， 工 his was the sole cause of the 
abbreviation and every inducement to continue it would 
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vanish at once where there was no real ground for fear 
about the success of this scene as a whole. In fact the 
very portion of this scene which failed at Dresden, despite 
the efforts of one of our greatest female artists, Succeeded 
perfectly at Weimar later on, where Venus had a representa- 
trix who certainly could not compare in general with my 
Dresdener, as artist，yet was so favourabjly disposed to this 
patrticular role, and discharged her task with such warmth 
and _ freedom from constraint，that this same distressing 
Dresden scene made the most profound impression here. 
Under like circumstances the said omission will become 
nothing less than a senseless mnutilation, the verdict whereon 
LI leave to whoever will take the trouble to closely examine 
the structure of the whole scene, with its gradual growth of 
mood and situation from their frst beginnings to their 
fnal outburst ; he will bear me witness, I_ trust, that that 
cut lops off an organically _ essential member from the 
natural body of this scene ; and only where the effect of 
this extremely weighty scene must be given up in advance， 
could I consent again to its omission 一 though in such a 
case II would far rather advise the whole production being 
given UP. 


A second omission affects the orchestral postlude of the 
closing-scene of the First Act IThe passage struck-out 
was intended to accompany a Scenic incident (the joyous 
tumnult of the chase, as huntsmen fll the stage from every 
side) of such animation as I was unable to get enacted 
upon even the Dresden boards， Owing to the uncommon 
stiffness and conventionality of our usual stage-supers and 
such-like, the effect could not be brought to that exuber- 
ance of spirits which I had intended, and which should have 
offered the htting climax to a mood (91zMtMUNED) led over 
into keenest feeling of life's freshness。 Where this effect 
cannot be brought about，then, the music also must keep 
to its shortened form.， On the other hand, where a com- 
bination of favourable circumstances shall enable the regis- 


seur to bring-out the full scenic effect intended by me, there 
III. M 
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nothing but an undocked rendering of the postiude can 
Tealise my whole original aim : namely, through an entirely 
adequate impression of the scene，to raise to its utmost 
height the .tmMiMitUME roused by the previous situation 一 to a 
height whereon alone can a bustling passage for the violins， 
omitted from the prelude to the Second Acb be rightly 
understood. 


In the scores Sent to the theatres a third omission will 
be found matrked down in the long closing-scene of the 
Second Act, from page 326 to 33I. IIhis bracketed pas- 
Sage comprises one of 《the weightiest moments in the 
drama， In its predecessor we had been shewn the effect 
of 卫 lisabeth s sacrifcial courage，her profoundly moving 
and assuaging plea for her lover upon those to whom she 
had immediately addressed herself{ 一 the prince, the knights 
and minstrels in very act of hounding Tannhaiuser to the 
death : 了 lisabeth and this surrounding, with their mnutual 
attitude toward one another，took all our interest，which 
concerned itself but indirectly with Tannhaiuser himself. 
But when this frst imperative interest is satiated, our sym- 
pathy turns back at last to the chief figure in the whole 
complex situation，the outlawed knight of Venus ; 下 lisa- 
beth and all the rest become a mere surrounding of the 
man about whom our urgent Feeling demands to be in so 
far set at rest as it shall gain_ clear knowledge of the im- 
pression made by this appalling catastrophe upon its prime 
originator， After his fanatical defance of the men's attack， 
7azpzpiazsez 一 most terribly afiected by 节 上 lisabeth's inter- 
vention, the expression of her words, the tone of her voice， 
and the conscience of his hideous blasphemy against her 一 
has fallen to the ground in fnal outbreak of the shattering 
sense of utter humiliation, thus plunging from the height 
of frenzied ecstasy to awful recognition of his present jlot : 
as _ though unconscious，he has lain with face turned 
earthwards while we listened breathless to the effect pro- 
claimed by his surrounding. Now TIannhauser lifts up 
his head, his features blanched and seared by fearful suffer- 
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ing ; still lying on the ground and staring vacantly before 
him，he begins with more and more impetuous accents to 
vent the feelings of his bursting heart : 


To lead the sinner to salvation， 
Gods messeng ress to me drew nigh ; 
but, ah ! that vilest desecration 
should lift to her its scathing eye ! 
O Mary Mother high above earth's dwelling 一 
who sent st to me the angel of my weal 一 
have mercy on me Sunk in sin's compelling， 
who shamed the heavenly grace thou didqst reveal ! 


These words，with the expression lent them by this 
situation，contain the pith of Tannhiuser's subsequent 
existence, and form the axis of his whole career ; without 
our having recelived with absolute certainty the impression 
Imeant to be conveyed by them at this particular crisis，we 
are in no position to maintain any further interest in the 
hero of the drama. If we have not been here at last 
attuned to deepest fellow-suffering with Tannhauser，the 
drama will run its whole remaining course without con- 
Sistence，Without necessity，and all our hitherto-aroused 
awaitings will halt unsatisfed. 卫 ven Tannhauser's recital 
of his sufferings, in the Third Act, can never compensate 
us for the missed impression ; for that recital can only 
make the full effect intended, when it links itself to our 
memory of this earlien this decisory impression. 

What could have determined me, then, to omit this very 
Passage from the second, and all later Dresden perform- 
ances ” My answer might well include the history of all 
the troubles I have had to suffer, both as poet and musician， 
from our Opera-affairs ; but 工 here will put the matter 
briefy.， Ihe frst representative of Tannhiuser 一 unable， 
in his capacity of eminentiy-gifted singem to grasp anything 
beyond the“Opera ”proper 一 could not succeed in seizing 
the characteristic nature of a claim which addressed itself 
more to his acting powers，than to his vocal talent， In 
keeping with the situation, the aforesaid passage is accom- 
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panied by whispered phrases for all the singers on the 
stage, their voices at times, howevem threatening to hastily 
break short Tannhiusers motif with warnings of their 
smothered anger : in the eyes of our singers, this gave the 
passage all the semblance of an ordinary concerted Piece, in 
which no individual thinks himself entitled to take a pro- 
minent lead， Now the obstinacy of this error must bear 
the blame that this passages true import, the high relief 
given to Tannhausers Personajlity，was completely lost in 
the performance，and that the whole Situation，with its 
needful breadth of musical treatment, acquired the character 
of one of those 4daezo-ewz5eMtpLES Which we are wont to hear 
precede the closing .tret2 of an opera-FEinale，In the light 
of such an Adagio-section, dragging itself along without a 
change, the whole thing must necessarily appear too Spun- 
out and fatiguing ; and when the question of a cut arose, to 
stem the manifest displeasure, it was just this passage that 
一 seeing it had been robbed, in performance, of its proper 
import 一 appeared to me a tedious“length，ie.，a zZozd. 
But I ask any intelligent person to judge my humour to- 
ward the external Success of my work at Dresden，and 
whether a twenty-fold performance, with regularly repeated 
“calls”for the author，could repay me for the gnawing 
consciousness that a large portion of the received applause 
was due to _ nothing but a misunderstanding, or at least a 
thoroughly defective understanding, of my real artistic aimt 
If in future my intentions are to be better met, and my aim 
realised in fact, I must especially insist on 3a Correct render- 
ing of the passage just discussed at length, since it is no 
longer to be excised. In tbhose days its omission, and the 
consequent abandonment of its whole import，resulted in 
all interest in Tannhaiuser completely vanishing at the close 
of the Second Act, and_ centering Simply in his environ- 
ment and opposites 一 thus altogether nullifying my intrinsic 
aim. In the Third Act Iannhiuser was met by this lack 
of interest to such a point, that people troubled themselves 
about his subsequent fate merely insofar as the fate of 
Elisabeth and even Wolfram, now raised into the virtual 
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protagonists，appeared to hang upon it: only the truly 
marvellous ability and staying-power of the singer of the 
chief role, when in sonorous and energetic accents he told 
the story of his pilgrimage，could laboriously re-awaken 
interest in himself Wherefore my prayer goes out to 
every future exponent of Tannhiuser to lay utmost weight 
on the passage in question ; his delivery of it will not 
succeed till，even in midst of that delivery，he gets full 
feeling that at this moment he is master of the dramatic， 
as well as the musical situation, that the audience is listen- 
ing exclusively to_ :W utterance, and that this latter is of 
such a kind as to instil the deepest sense of awe. The 
cries :“4cp 1 expazAMt CUcp Metz1t 1/”demand So piercing an 
accenft, that he here will not get through as a merely well- 
trained singer ; no, the highest dramatic art must yield him 
all the energy of grief and desperation，for tones which 
must Seem to _ break from the very bottom of a heart dis- 
traught by fearful suffering，like an outcry for redemption. 
It must be the conductors duty， to see to it that the 
desired effect be made possible to the chief performer 
through the most discreet accompaniment,， on part alike of 
the other singers and the orchestra. 一 


Yet another omission was I obliged to make in this 
<Closing scene of the Second Act, namely of the passage 
OCccUpPying pages 348 to 356 of the score， It came about 
for precisely the same reasons as in the case of the passage 
last referred-to, and was merely a consequence of the prior 
cut having grown inevitable : ie., I felt that any interest in 
Tannhauser, in this Act, was past praying for， The essence 
of the present passage is the renewed assumption of su- 
premacy by lisabeth, and more especially by Tannhiusem， 
as they approach their surrounding, which hitherto has flled 
the centre of the stage : here the theme of the men，with 
its command to Rome, is taken up by 也 lisabeth in fashion 
of an ardent Prayer for her lover ; Tannhauser adds to the 
song the impassioned cries of broken-hearted Penitence， 
athirst for action ; while the remainder of tbhe men break 
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forth anew with threats and execrations. Whether this 
passage 一 which certainly belongs to the strictest sequence 
of the situation- 一 shall be retained in future representations， 
LI must make dependent on its outcome in the stage-rehear- 
sals。、 If in the long run it should not entirely succeed, 1.e.， 
should it not bring about a heightening of the situation 
through the animation displayed by the surrounding ; above 
all, if the singer of Tannhaiuser should feel himself and 
his voice too sorely taxed by what has gone before, and 
especially by that aforesaid passage in cdcegzo, to sing this 
too with fullest energy, 一 then I myself mnust strenuously 
advise that the cut shall here hold good : for only by the 
amplest force of acting and delivery，will the effect in- 
tended here be still attainable. In tbhat event 工 must con- 
sole myself that the chief matter, the focusing of the main 
interest on himself has been compassed through Tann- 
hiusers enthralling effect in the Adagio, and must content 
myself with the further effect reserved for him to produce 
at the supreme moment of his exit. ITo that moment 
should wish this performer's _ attention most emphatically 
directed. The men，affronted and incensed afresh at 
sight of the hated one's delay，are in act to carry out 
their threats with hand upon the sword-hilt ; an adjuring 
gesture of 了 lisabeth's holds them back to the path which 
SUpe has won : then suddenly there rings from out the 
vajlley the chant of the Younger Pilgrims，1like a voice of 
promise and atonement ; as it enchains the rest, so it falls 
on Tannhiuser with a summons from the tempest of his 
blind remorse. Like a fash from heaven，a sudden ray 
of hope invades his tortured soul ; tears of ineffable woe 
well from his eyes ; an irresistible impulse carries him to 
the feet of 了 lisabeth ; he dares not lift to her his look, but 
presses the hem of her garment to his lips with Passionate 
ardour. Hastily he leaps to his feet once more ij hurls 
from his breast the cry :“To Rome!”with an expression 
as though the whole swift-kindled hope of a new life were 
urged into the sound ; and rushes from the stage with 
burning steps. This action，which must be carried out 
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with greatest sharpness and in briefest time, is of the most 
determinant weight for the fnal impression of the whole 
Act;i and it is this impression that is absolutely indispens- 
able, through the mood in which it leaves the public, for 
making possible the full effect of the di 外 cult TIhird Act. 一 


The abridged version of the long instrumental intro- 
duction to _ the Third Act，as contained in the scores 
revised for the theatres，is the one 工 now wish kept-to. 
When first composing this piece, I allowed the subject of 
expression to betray me into almost recitative-like phrases 
for the orchestra ; at the performance, however Ifelt that 
their meaning might well be intelligible to myself，who 
carried in my head the fancy-picture of the incidents thus 
shadowed,， but not to others. Nevertheless I must insist 
on a complete rendering of this tone-piece in its new 
shape，since deem it indispensable for estabjlishing the 
.271NUNE needed by what follows. 


FEor similar reasons to those given above, after the first 
representation [ saw myself compelled to effect an omission 
in 上 lisabeths Prayer namely that marked on pages 396 
to 398. 工 hat the weightiest motivation of 下 lisabeth s 
self-offering and death thus went by the board，mnust be 
obvious to anyone who will examine carefully the words 
and mnusic here. Certainjy, if the simple outlines of this 
tone-pPiece, completely bare of musical embroidery,， are to 
avoid the effect of monotonous length for that of an out- 
fow of sincere emotion, its delivery demands a conception 
and devotion to the task such as we can seldom hope to 
meet among our dainty opera-singeresses. 再 ere the mere 
technical cultivation of even the most brilliant of voices will 
not Su 多 ce us; by no art of absolute-musical execution 
can this Prayer be made interesting ; but 好 cetl actress alone 
can Satisfy my aim，who is able to feel-out Elisabeth's 
piteous situation，from the first quick budding of her 
affection for Iannhiuser，through all the phases of its 
growth，to the fnal e 角 orescence of the death-perfumed 
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bloom 一 as it unfolds itself in this prayer 一 and to feel this 
with the fnest organs of a true woman's sensibility， Yet 
that only the highest dramatic, and particularly the highest 
Zocal art, can make it possible to bring this sensibility to 
outward operation 一 this is a thing thbat just Zose lady- 
singers will be the frst to recognise，who have erewhile 
been clever enough at tricking a feelingless heap of 
loungers out of their ennui through their own most blind- 
ing arts，but cannot help perceiving the utter futility of 
their juggling-feats when confronted with the Present task. 
一 he initial inexperience of my Dresden actress must 
bear the blame, that I was forced to immolate the passage 
here referred-to ; in course of the later performances I had 
reason to hope for a_ successful issue of the Yo Prayern 
were IT to restore it to its integrity.， But another experi- 
ence made me hold my hand, and I consider this a most 
appropriate Place for imparting it to the conductors and 
performers of my opera, in form of the following exhorta- 
tion. 一 Whatever characteristic feature of a dramatic work 
we deem expedient to omit from the first few representa- 
tions，can never be restored in Subsequent performances. 
The frst impression，even When a faulty one,， 人 fxes itself 
alike for public and performers as a deftnite，a given thing ; 
and any Subsequent change，albeit for the better，will 
always take the light of a derangement. 工 he performers 
in particular， after once getting over the worry and excite- 
ment of the frst few nights, soon accustom themselves to 
holding their achievements，as set and moulded during 
this incubatory process, for something inviolable by any 
meddling hand ; whilst carelessness and gradual indiffer- 
ence add their share， at last, toward making it impossible 
to deal afresh with a Problem now considered solved. For 
this reason TI entreat directors and performers to come to 
an agreement，upon everything 工 bere am bringing under 
their notice，bpe10oxe the first production。 What they are 
able to achieve，or not， must be dehinitely established in 
the stage-rehearsals, if not earlier; and, saving under utmost 
Stress, one should therefore not decide upon omissions with 
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the sorry hope that what has been negjlected may be made 
good again in later performances : for this it never comes 
to In like manner one must not at once feel prompted 
to lop away this or that passage because of insu 全 cient 
Success at the first public performance，but rather have 
care that its success shall not be lacking in the nextj;i for 
where one attempts to make an organically-coherent work 
more palatable through excisions, one merely bears witness 
to one's Own incapacity，and the enjoyment that seems 
hereby brought within reach at last is no enjoyment of 
the work as such, but only a self-deception，inasmuch as 
the work is taken for Something other than it reajly is. 


Now the genuine triumph of the representress of 节 lisa- 
bethb would consist in this : that she not only should give 
due effect to the Prayer in its entirety, but should further 
maintain that effect at such a pitch, by the magic of her 
acting, as to make possible an unabridged performance of 
its pantomimic postlude， Iam well aware that this task 
is no less di 角 cult than the vocal rendering of the Prayer 
itself ; therefore only where the actress feels quite con- 
fadent of her effect in this solemn dumb-show, do I wish 
sanction given to the undocked execution of this scene. 


As regards the zxezvzszow or ze obexa5 close, upon whose 
observance I rigidly insist, I have first to beg all those who 
do not like this change 一 owing to impressions harboured 
from its earlier arrangement, 一 to consider what I have just 
said about first performances and repetitions， The revised 
Close stands towards its first version as the working-out to 
the sketch, and II soon experienced the Pressing need of 
this working-out ; whilst the very fact of my effecting it 
may prove to every one that I do not obstinately abide by 
my first draughts, and therefore，when I press for the rein- 
statement of passages omitted earlier that it is not frorm 
any blind affection for my works。 When I frst composed 
this closing scene I had just as complete an image of it in 
my brain, as I since have worked-out in its second version ; 
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not an atom here is changed in the intention, but merely 
that intention is more distinctly realised. The truth is, 
I had built too much on certain scenic _ effects，which 
proved inadequate when brought to actual execution : the 
mere glowing of the Venusberg, in the farthest background， 
was not enough to produce the disquieting impression 
which I meant to lead up to the denouement ; still less 
could the lighting of the windows of the Wartburg (also in 
the most distant background) and the faroff strains of the 
Dirge bring the catastrophic moment，which enters with 
上 lisabeth's death，to instantaneous perception by an un- 
biased spectator not familiar with the literary and artistic 
details of the subject. My experiences hereanent were 
so painfully convincing，that the very non-understanding 
of this situation afforded me a cogent reason for re- 
modelling the closing-scene; and in no other way could 
this be accomplished, than by making Venus herself draw 
near with witchcraft sensible to ear and eye whilst 了 lisa- 
beth s death is no longer merely hinted at but the dying 
Tannhiuser sinks down upon her actual corse. Although 
the effect of this change was complete and decisive on the 
unbiased public, yet I can easily imagine how the art-connois- 
seuralreadyfamiliar with the earlier form 一 and that through 
his having acquired a clue to the situation by a study of the 
poem and mnusic apart from representment 一 must have 
found it disconcerting.。 IThis I the more readily compre- 
hend, as the new 人 Close could only be represented in a very 
halting style at Dresden : it had to be carried-out with the 
existing scenic material from the First Act and with none 
of the fresh scenery which it required ; moreover (as I have 
already mentioned) the role of Venus was one of the least 
satisfactorily rendered in that production, and thus her re- 
appearance in itself could make no favourable impression- 
These grounds，howeveDn are quite untenable against the 
validity of the new 人 Close when it is a question, as now, of 
producing Tannhaiuser for the first time on other stages 
and under quite other conditions, and therefore 工 cannot 
grant them the least regard. 
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Still reserving my discussion of this closing-scene with 
the regisseur and especially the Scene-paintem I have next 
to inform the musical-director that I deemed necessary 
to omit from the second edition the final chorus of the 
Younger Piljgrims, occurring in the frst arrangement ; after 
what has gone before, it is easy for this chorus to appear 
a length too much, if by the amplest vocal forces, on the 
one side, and a striking portrayal of the scene on the other 
it be not brought to a powerful effect of its own. The chant 
is Sung exclusively by soprano and alto voices : these must 
be available in considerable number and great beauty of 
tone ; the approach of the singers must be so contrived 
that,， despite the mere gradual arrival of the whole choir 
upon the stage，yet the chant is sounded from the very 
frst with utmost possible fulness ; and finally，thbe scene 
must very effectively reproduce the valleys glowing fush 
at break of dawn, 一 if the Director is to feel justibed in 
carrying out this Close of the opera in its entirety， Only 
the largest and amplest-equipped theatres，however，can 
command the needful means for the effect last-named ; but 
these alone, by supplying the conditions_ necessary for re- 
taining thbis Pilgrims -chant, could also fully meet my aim ; 
for with its announcement of the miracle, and as formin 多 
the counterpart to Tannhauser's story of his reception in 
了 Rome，this chant at any rate rounds off the whole in a 
thoroughly satisfying manner.* 

Before I quite turn my back on the musical-director+ I 
have a few things to discuss with him as regards the 
Oxcpestza, and chiefy in reference to the phrasing of the 
COzextzxye. 一 Ihe theme with which this tone-piece begins， 


”The theatresg must apply to me for the music of this chorus. 一 及 - 
WAGNER。 

+ Touching the vocal parts，I must make one more request to the 及 apelt- 
meister : Viz.，ijif the singer of Jaz 上 hexr，whose solos in the “Minstrels 
Tourney ”are pitched somewhbat low (yet in any case are to be maintained in 
tbhe xe7 prescribed), should fnd any di 经 culty with the Persistently high register 
of the concerted pieces, 一 to effect a cbange by having the notes assigned to 
ezwzxh der .cpzezbey copied into the music-part of the former in addition to 
bis own splo-passages, while the higbher voice is made over to Leizz73266. 一 及 - 
WAGNER， 
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will at once be correctly grasped by the wind-instrument- 
ists，if the conductor insists on their all taking breath 
together at the right cssura in the melody ; this invariably 
precedes the upstroke leading to the“good ” bar of the 
rhythm，and thus occurs in the third, ffth，seventh，&c., of 
the melody, 一 as follows : 


In order to gain the effect intended，in imitation of a 
chorus sung to words,，I further beg an alteration in the 
fourth and twelfth bars of the bassoon-parts, resolving the 
rhythm jj into JJ .When the trombones later take up 
the same theme Joxvte，this breathing-mark will not of 
course hold good, but, for sake of the needful strength and 
duration of tone, the blowers mnust take breath as often as 
they require. 一 The vizsszMiO Passage, from the third bar 
of page 5 to the second bar of Page Io, should be executed 
by the accompanying instruments (ie., the whole orchestra 
except the trombones, tuba, and drums) in such a manner 
that，whereas a full orztzsszmMo marks the frst beat of every 
bar, the second and third crotchets are pljayed with decreas- 
ing force， Ihus : 


历 四 历 ! 切 四 ~ 


Only the instruments named above, as directly occupied with 
the theme itself must maintain an even Strength. 一 At the 
Sixth bar of page 22 the conductor should somewhat restrain 
the pace, which had shortly before grown almost too rapid， 
yet without causing any conspicuous retardation ; the ex- 
pression of this passage should merely be sharply contrasted 
with that of the former through its obtaining a yearning 一 
1 might almost say, a panting- 一 character, both in phrasing 
and in tempo. On page 23, bar 2, the accent is to be re- 
moved from the first note of the first violins ; similarly in the 
frst bar of page 24 the jp is to be changed to a simple Z for 
all the instruments，On page 25 thetime is to be again taken 
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somewhat more briskly ; only, the conductor mnust guard 
against the theme which enters with page 26 being Played 
too fast : for all the hre with which it is to be rendered, a 
too rapid tempo would give it a _ certain taint of levity， 
which I should like kept very far away from it. 一 In the 
distribution of the violins into eight groups, ffom page 34 
onwards, it must be seen-to that the six lower groups are 
of equal strength，while the two upper from page 35 on， 
are manned in Such a fashion that the second grouPp is 
Stronger than the first ; the frst Part _ might even be en- 
trusted to one solitary leader， whereas the second must be 
numerically stronger than all the others. 一 The clarinetist 
generally mistakes the“slur' in the frst bar of page 35， 
and connects the first note of the triplet with the preceding 
crotchet ; it must, on the contrary,， be emphasised apart. 
On page 36 particular heed should be paid to the clarinet's 
standing sharply out from all the other instruments ; even 
the frst violin must not overshadow it and the clarinetist 
must fully realise that，from its fhrst entry on this page 
down to the fifth bar of page 37, his instrument takes the 
absolutely leading part. 一 人 A moderately brisk accelerando 
must commence with page 39,， and not slacken until the 
ffth bar of page 4I，when it Passes into the energetic 
tempo there required. 一 From the third bar of page 5o on- 
wards, the conductor must maintain an unbroken body of 
fullest tone in all the instruments ; any abatement in the 
first eight bars must be strenuously avoided. 一 It is of the 
greatest moment for an understanding of the whole closing 
Section of the Overture，that from page 54 onwatrds the 
violins be played in utmost jpzaxzo，so that above their 
wave-like fgure 一 almost merely whispered 一 the theme of 
the wind-instruments may be heard with absolute distinct- 
ness ; for this theme，albeit it is not to be played at all 
loud，mnust forthwith rivet the attention of the hearer. 一 
Beginning with the third bar on Page 606, the conductor 
must accelerate the pace 一 in regular progression，though 
with marked effect 一 in Such a way that with the entry of 
the JoxtzsszmMo on page 68 that pitch of rapidity is reached 
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in which alone the trombone-theme, so greatly “augmented， 
in rhythm, can be given an intelligible enunciation through 
its notes losing all appearance of detached and disconnected 
sounds. 一 Finally，I scarcely need lay to the heart of the 
conductor and band that it is only by expenditure of the 
utmost energy and force, that the intended effect of this 
unbroken JoxztzssiWM0O can be attained. After yet another 
acceleration of the six preceding them, the 1last four bars 
are to be slackened to a solemn breadth of measure. 一 

As to the“tempi” of the whole work in general， I here 
can only say that if conductor and singers are to depend 
for their time-measure on the metronomical marks alone， 
the spirit of their work mnust stand indeed in Sorry case ; 
only 力 ez will both discern the proper measure，when an 
understanding of the dramatic and musical situations, an 
understanding won by lively sympathy, shall let them hnd 
it as a thing that comes quite of itself, without their further 
Seeking. 


For what concerns the Ma111NZNE oj 1Ne oxchpestzz 一 Seeing 
that the body of wind-instruments in this opera exceeds in 
no _ essential the usual complement of all good German 
Orchestras 一 I have only to draw attention to one point， 
though certainly of great importance to me: I mean, the 
requisite effective number of szzMp-1NS17WNtENA German 
Orchestras are invariably too poorly manned with“strings "; 
upon the grounds of this lack of fine feeling for the truest 
needs of good orchestral delivery much might be said, and 
that Pretty decisive of any verdict on the state of Music 
in Cermany ; but, to be sure, it here would lead us too far 
afield. Ihus much is _ certain，that the French 一 however 
we may cry out against their frivolity 一 keep their smallest 
orchestras better manned with “strings” than we find in 
Germany，often in qulite celebrated bands， Now in the 
instrumentation of “Tannhiuser ”Iso deliberately kept 
in view a particularly strong muster of strings, that I must 
positively insist on all the theatres increasing their string- 
instruments beyond the usual tally; and my requirements 
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may be measured by this very simple standard 一 [I declare 
that an orchestra which cannot muster at least four good 
viola-players, can bring to hearing but a mnutilation of my 
Immusic。 


For the musical equipment of the stage itself I have 
made still more unwonted demands， If I stand by the 
exactest observance of my instructions for the stage-music， 
1 am justihed by the knowledge thbat in all the more 
important cities of Germany there exist large and well- 
manned music-corps especially belonging to the military， 
and from these the stage-music-corps required for“Tann- 
haiuser ”can readily be combined. Further，I know that 
any opposition to the fulhlment of my demand will come 
chiehy from the parsimony 一 often alas! most warrantable， 
as TI admit 一 of the theatrical Directors， 工 must tell these 
Directors，however，that they can expect no manner of 
success from the production of my“Tannhauser”saving 
when the representation is prepared with the most excep- 
tional care in every respect ; with a care Such as needs 
must give this representation，when contrasted with cus- 
tomary operatic performances, the character of something 
quite Unwonted， And as this character has to be evinced 
by the whole thing，under its every aspecb it must be also 
shewn on the side of its external mounting ; for which I 
count on no mere tinsel pomp and blinding juggleries,， but 
precisely on a Supplanting of these trumpery effects by a 
really rich and thoughtfully-planned artistic treatment of 
the whole alike with every detail, 


I must now devote a few lines to the Repvssex 罗 begging 
him to lay to heart what I hitherto have chiefy addressed 
to the Musical Director and thence to derive a measure 
for my claims on the character of his own collaboration. 
Nothing I have said about the representation from the 
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mnusical side can succeed at all, unless the most punctilious 
carrying-out of every scenic detail makes possible a general 
prospering of the dramatic whole. The stage-directions 
in the score, to which [ drew his marked attention in my 
opening statement，will mostly give him an exact idea of 
my aim ; my circumstantial instructions，with reference to 
certain habitually-omitted passages，may shew him what 
unusual weight II lay on the precisest motivation of the 
situations through the dramatic action ; and he thence 
may perceive the value II attach to his solicitous co-opera- 
tion in the arrangement of even the most trifling scenic 
incidents. II therefore entreat the regisseur to cast to the 
winds that indulgence alas! too customarily shewn to 
operatic favourites, which leaves them almost solely in the 
hands of the musical-director. 工 hough，in their general 
belittlement of Opera as a Ze1Nze， people have thought ft 
to _ let a singer perpetrate any folly he pleases in his con- 
ception of a Situation，because“an opera-singer isnt an 
actor you know, and one goes to the opera simply to hear 
the singing, not to see a play, 一 yet I declare that if this 
indulgence is applied to the present case my work may as 
well be given up at once for lost. What I ask of the per- 
former will certainly not be drummed into him by sheer 
weight of talk ; and the whole course of study laid down 
by me, especially the holding of reading-rehearsals，aims 
at making the performer a fellow-feeling, a fellow-knowing， 
and fnally，from his own convictions，a fellow-creative 
partner in the production : but it is just as certain that， 
under prevailing conditions, this result can only be brought 
about by the most active co-operation of the regisseur. 


So I beg the stage-director to pay special heed to the 
scenic action's Synchronising in the precisest fashion with 
the_ various features of the orchestral accompaniment. 
Often it has happened to me, that a piece of by-play 一 a 
gesture, a signifcant glance 一 has escaped the attention of 
the spectator because it came too early or too late, and at 
any rate did not exactly correspond in tempo or duration 
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with the correlated passage for the orchestra which was 
infuencing that same Spectator in his capacity of listener. 
Not only does this heedlessness damage the effect of the 
performer s acting,， but this inconsequence in the features 
of the orchestra confuses the spectator to such a Pitch， 
that he can only deem them arbitrary caprices of the com- 
poser。 What a chain of misunderstandings is hereby given 
rise to, it is easy enough to see， 


further urge the regisseur to guard against the pro- 
cessions in “Tannhaiuser ”being carried out by the stage- 
personnel in the manner of the customary March，now 
Stereotyped in all our operatic productions. Marches, in 
the ordinary sense, are not to be found in my later operas ; 
therefore if the entry of the guests into the Singers” Hall 
(Act II. Scene 4) be So effected that the choir and supers 
march upon the stage in double fle，draw the favourite 
Serpentine curve around it，and take possession of the 
wings like two regiments of well-drilled troops, in wait for 
further operatic business, 一 then I merely beg the band to 
play some march from“Norma ”or“Belisario， but not 
my music。 If on the contrary one thinks it as well to 
retain my music, the entry of the guests must be so ordered 
as to thoroughly imitate real lfe，in its noblest，freest 
forms， Away with that painful regularity of the traditional 
marching-order! TIhe more varied and unconstrained are 
the groups of oncomers，divided into separate knots of 
friends or relatives, the more attractive will be the effect of 
the whole 了 ntry， 了 ach knight and dame must be greeted 
with friendly dignity，on arrival，by the Landgrave and 
下 lisabeth ; but, naturally, there must be no visible pretence 
of conversation 一 a thing that under any circumstances 
should be strictly prohibited in a musical drama. 一 A_ most 
important task, in this sense， will then be the ordering of 
the whole Singers -Iourney，the easy grouping of its 
audience，and especially the portrayal of their changing 
and waxing interest in the main action， 瑞 ere the regisseur 


must tax the full resources of his art ; for only through his 
III。 N 


ae 
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most ingenious tactics can this complex scene attain its 
due effect 


蔬 e must treat in a similar fashion the bands of Pilgrims 
in the First and Third Acts ; the freer the play,， and the 
more natural the groupings，the better will my aim be 
answered. As to the close of the First Act, where (in fact 
during this whole scene, albeit unobtrusively at frst) the 
Stage is gradually occupied by the full hunting retinue ; and 
as to the close of the TIhird Acb where I have been obliged 
to make the giving of the Younger Pilgrims' chorus depend 
in great measure on a Skilful handling of the stage 一 ] 
believe I have already said enough. But one most weighty 
matter Still remains for me to clear up with the regisseur : the 
exXecution of the opera s frst Scene the daxzce 一 it so [may 
call it 一 in the Venusberg，. [need scarcely point out that we 
here have nothing to do with a dance such as is usual in 
our operas and ballets ; the ballet-master whom one should 
ask to arrange such a dance-set for this music would soon 
send us to the right-about and declare the music quite 
unsuitable. No，what 【I have in mind is an epitome of 
everything the highest choreographic and pantomimic art 
can offer: a wild，and yet seductive chaos of movements 
and groupings，of soft delight，of yearning and burning， 
carried to the most delirious pitch of frenzied riot， For 
sure, the problem is not an easy one to Solve, and to pro- 
duce the desired chaotic effect undoubtedly requires most 
careful and artistic treatment of the smajllest details. 
The 'argument'” of this wild scene is plainly set forth in the 
Score, as concerns its essential features, and 【I must entreat 
whoever undertakes its carrying out, for all the freedom 【 
concede to his invention, to strictly maintain the prescribed 
chief-moments ; a frequent hearing of the music, rendered 
by the orchestra，will be the best means of inspiring any 
person in the least expert with the devices whereby to make 
the action correspond therewith. 一 


This scene now brings me into contact with the .9ceNpe- 
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jazjzzte whom I shall henceforth fhgure to myself as in close 
alliance with the Machinist Only through an accurate 
knowledge of the whole poetic subjecb and after a_ careful 
agreement as to the scheme of its portrayal with the Regis- 
seur 一 and the 及 apellmeister too 一 will the scene-painter 
and machinist succeed in giving the stage its needful aspect. 
In the absence of such an agreement，how often must 让 
happen that，for mere sake of employing work already 
executed by the scene-painter and machinist after a one- 
sided acquaintance with the subject，one is forced at the 
last moment to embark on violent distortions of the 
intrinsic aim | 


TIhe main features of the Venusberg scenery，whose 
Imechanical structure must accurately ft-in with that for 
the Wartburg valley set in readiness behind it (an arrange- 
ment favoured by the mountainous projections common to 
both)，are Su 和 全 ciently indicated in the score.。 However the 
shrouding of this scene with a veil of rosy mist, to_ narrow 
down its space，is a somewhat di 组 cult matter : all the 
intended witchery would be destroyed, it this were clumsily 
effected by pushing forward, and dropping down, a massive 
cloud-piece.。 After many a careful trial，this veiling was 
most effectively carried-out at Dresden by gradually lower- 
ing a number of vaporous sheets of painted gauze，let 
slowly fall behind each other ; so that not until the con- 
tours of the Previous scene had become quite unrecognis- 
able,，was a massive rose-tinted canvas back-cloth let down 
behind these veils，thus completely shutting-in the scene. 
The tempo also was accurately reckoned，so as to coincide 
with the music. 一 TIhe main change of scene is then effected 
at one Stroke, as follows : the stage is suddenly plunged in 
darkness, and first the massive cloud-cloth, and immediately 
thereafter the veils of gauze, are drawn Swiftljy up ; where- 
upon the light is instantly turned on again, revealing the new 
scene, the valley bathed in brilliant sunshine. The effect 
of this valley-picture 一 which must be mounted in strict 
accordance with the directions in the score 一 Should be so 
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overpoweringly fresh，so invitingly serene，that the Poet 
and musician may be allowed to leave the spectator to its 
impression for a while. 


The decorations for the Second Act, shewing the Singers-- 
Hall in the Wartburg, were so admirably designed for the 
Dresden production，by an eminent French artist, that 
can only advise each theatre to procure a copy and mount 
this scene in accordance with it The arrangement of the 
stage, as regards the tiers of seats for the guests at the 
Singers'-tourney, was also So happily effected there, that [ 
have only to urge an employment of the plans, which may 
easily be obtained from Dresden. 


Less happily did the scenery for the Third Act turn out 
at Dresden ; not until after the production of the opera did 
it become evident that a special canvas should have been 
painted for this Act，whereas 工 had fancied we could 
manage with the second back-cloth from the Firsk But 
it broved beyond the most ingenious artifce of lightin， 
to give to the same canvas，previously reckoned for the 
brightest effect of a _ spring morning，the autumn-evening 
aspect So_ needful to the Third Act Above all， the 
magic apparition of the Venusberg could not be effectu- 
ally rendered with this scenery, so that 一 as already said 
一 for the second version I had to content myself with 
somewhat inconsequently jletting drop once more the 
veilings of the First Act ; whereby the whole apparition 
of Venus was driven much too much into the foreground， 
and thus quite missed its effect of a beckoning from afar. 
I therefore engage the Scene-painter to whom the mounting 
of this opera is conhpded, to insist on a special canvas being 
provided for the TIhird Act and to treat it in such a way 
that it shall reproduce the 1ast scene of the First Act in 
the tones of autumn and evening, but with strict observance 
of the fact that the valley is eventually to be shewn in the 
glowing fush of dawn. 一 Then for the Spectral apparition 
of the Venusberg Something 1like the following mode might 
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be adopted.， At the passage indicated in the score the 
lights should be very much lowered，while half-way up 
the stage two veils are dropped，one after the other com- 
pletely concealing the contours of the valley in the back- 
ground ; immediately afterwards the distant Venusber8 
now painted as a transparency, must be lit with a roseate 
glow. TIhe inventive talent of the Scene-painter and 
machinist should next devise Some means whereby the 
effect may be produced as though the glowing Venusberg 
were drawing nearer，and stretching wide _ enough 一 now 
that we can see through it 一 to_ hold within it groups of 
dancing fhgures, whose whirling movements must be plainly 
visible to the spectator.， When the whole hinder stage is 
occupied by this apparition, Venus herself will then be seen， 
reclining on a litter.。 The perspective, however, must still 
appear as distant as is consistent with the size of actual 
human hgures._ IThe phantom's vanishing will then be 
brought about by a rapld diminution and fhnal extinction 
of the rosy lighting of the background, which till then had 
grown more and more vivid 一 therefore by the stage being 
momentarily plunged in total darkness during which the 
whole apparatus required by this vision of the Venusberg 
is to be speedily removed.。 Next and while the dirge 1s 
being chanted, one perceives through the two still-hanging 
veils the lights and torches of the funeral train, as it de- 
scends from the heights at the back， Ihen the veils are 
drawn slowly up, one after the other and at like time the 
gradual grey of early morn flls all the scene; to Pass at 
jast, as said, into the glowing hush of qawn. 

Ihe scene-Painter may see, then, how infnitely important 
to me is his intelligent collaboration 一 nay, how alone en- 
abling 一 and that 1I assign to him a certainly not un-decisive 
share in the success of the whole ; a Success only to be won 
through a clear and instant understanding of the most un- 
wonted situations.， But only a close and genuinely artistic 
acquaintance with my inmost aims，on his part, can secure 
me that collaboration， 
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After this somewhbat circumstantial disquisition,， Imust 
turn at last to the 4ctoxy in particular， 工 cannot，how- 
ever，attempt to discuss with them the minutiz of their 
roles;j to gain a full and fitting opportunity for this，L 
should need to enter on a personal and friendly inter- 
course with each performer. Therefore I must confine 
myself to what I have already said about the needful 
mode of approaching the general study, in the hope that 
through familiarity with my intentions the performers will 
of themselves attain the power of executing them。 But in 
all that I have addressed to the Mnusical Director in the 
first place，my claims upon the players are so markedly 
involved, and in dealing with individual situations I have 
foundq occasion to so exactljy motivate these claims, that 
need only add that my requirements for the conception of 
those single passages must hold good for every other detail 
of the performance. 一 

Yet LI deem it as well to go a little deeper into the 
character of the principal r6les. 

Indisputably the hardest role is that of 7cxzz7zzpCzise7 
himself and 工 must admit that it may be one of the 
hardest Problems ever set before an actor. IThe essentials 
of this character，in my eyes，are an ever prompt and 
active, nay, a brimming-over Saturation with the emotion 
woken by the passing incident，and the lively contrasts 
which the swift changes of situation Produce in the utter- 
ance of this fll of feeling， Tannhiuser is nowhere and 
never“a little”anything, but each thing fully and entirely. 
With fullest transport has he revelled in the arms of 
Venus ; with keenest feeling of the necessity for his 
breaking from her，does he tear the bonds that bound 
him to Love's Goddess, without one moments railing at 
her With 如 llest unreserve he gives himself to the over- 
Powering impression of re-entered homely Nature, to the 
familiar round of old sensations, and lastiy to the tearful 
outburst of a_ childqlike feeling of religious penitence ; the 
cry:“Almighty，Ihine the praise ! Great are the wonders 
of Thy grace1”is the instinctive outpour of an emotion 
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which usurps his heart with might resistless，down to its 
deepest root. So strong and upright is this emotion， 
and the felt need of reconciliation with the world 一 with 
the World in its widest, grandest sense 一 that he sullenly 
draws back from the encounter with his former comrades， 
and shuns their proffered reconcilement : no turning-back 
will he hear o8 but only thrusting-on towards a thing as 
great and lofty as his new-won feeling of the World it- 
self。 TIhis one, this nameless thing, that alone can satisfy 
his present longing, is suddenly named for him with the 
name“ 上 lisabeth“: Past and Future stream together with 
lightning quickness，at mention of this name;i while he 
listens to the story of 匡 lisabeth's love they melt in one 
great food of fame，and light the path that leads him 
to new jife. Wholly and entirely mastered by this latest， 
thls impression never felt before，he shouts for very joy 
of life, and rushes forth to meet the ljoved one， The whole 
Past now lies behind him jike a dim and distant dream ; 
scarce can he call it back to mind : one thing alone he 
knows of，a tender，gracious woman，a Sweet maid who 
loves him ; and one thing alone lies bare to him within 
this love, one thing alone in its rejoinder, 一 the burning， 
all-consuming fre of Life. 一 With this fre，this fervour， 
he tasted once the love of Venus and instinctively mnust 
he fulfhl what he had freely pledged her at his Parting : 
“gainst all the world，henceforth, her doughty knight to 
be…” ITIhis World tarries not in challenging him to the 
combat， In it 一 where the Strong brims full the sacrifhce 
demanded of it by the Weak 一 man fhnds his only passport 
to survival in an cndless accommodation of his instinctive 
feelings to the all-ruling mould of use and wont (.9ztte). 
Tannhiuser， who is capable of nothing but the most direct 
expression of his frankest，most instinctive feelings, must 
hnd himself in crying contrast with this world ; and so 
strongly must this be driven home upon his Feeling, that 
for Sake of sheer existence, he has to battle with this his 
opposite in a struggle for life or death， It is this one 
necessity that absorbs his soul, when matters come to open 
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combat in the“ Singers'-tourney”; to content it he forgets 
his whole surrounding, and casts discretion to the winds : 
and yet his heart is simply hghting for his love to 下 lisabeth， 
when at ljast he faunts his colours openly as Venus knight. 
Here stands he on the summit of his life-glad ardour， 
and naught can dash him from the pinnacle of transport 
whereon he Plants his solitary standard 'gainst the whole 
wide world, 一 nothing but the one experience whose utter 
newness，whose variance with all his past，now suddenly 
usurps the fheld of his emotions : the woman who orexs zi 
jex5eij for love of him. 一 Forth from that excess of bliss on 
which he fed in Venus' arms, he had yearned for 一 Sorrow: 
this profoundly human yearning was to lead him to the 
woman who zexs with him，whilst Venus had but joyed. 
His claim is now fulflled, and no longer can he live aloof 
from griefs as overwhelming as were once his joys. Yet 
these are no Sought-for no arbitrarily chosen griefs ; with 
irresistible might have they forced an entrance to his heart 
through fellow-feeling，and it nurtures them with all the 
energy of his being, even to self-annihilation。 It is here that 
his love for 了 lisabeth proclaims the vastness of its difference 
from that for Venus : her whose gaze he can no longer 
bear,， whose words pierce his breast like a sword 一 to her 
mnust he atone, and expiate by fearsome tortures the tor- 
ture of her love for him, though Death's most bitter pang 
should only let him distantly forebode that 1last atone- 
ment. 一 Where is the suftering that he would not gladly 
bear ? Before that world, confronting which he stood bnut 
now its jubilant foe, he casts himself with willing fervour 
in the dust, to jlet it tread him under foot, No 1ikeness 
shews he to his felljow-pilgrims, who lay upon themselves 
convenient penance for healing of their own souls : only 
“pex tears to Sweeten, the tears she weeps o'er his great 
Sin seeks he the path of healing, amid the horriblest of 
torments ; for this healing can consist in nothing but the 
Knowledge that those tears are dried.， We must believe 
him, that never did a pilgrim pray for pardon with such 
ardour. But the more sincere and total his prostration， 
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his remorse and craving for Purification, the more terribly 
must he be overcome with 1loathing at the heartless lie 
that reared itseljf upon his journey's goal. It is just his 
utter singlemindedness, recking naught of self of welfare 
for his_ individual soul，but solely of his love towards 
another being, and thus of that beloved being's weal 一 间 
is just this feeling that at last must kindle into brightest 
fame his hate against this world, which must break from 
off its axis or ever it absolved his love and him ; and these 
are the fames whose embers of despair scorch up his 
heart When he returns from Rome，he is nothing but 
embodied wrath against a world that refuses him the right 
of Being for simple reason of the wholeness of his feelings ; 
and not from any thirst for joy or pleasure，seeks he once 
more the Venusberg ; but despair and hatred of this world 
he needs must hout now drive him thither to hide him 
from his“angels”look, whose tears to Sweeten "the wide 
world could not afford to_ him the balm. 一 Ihus does he 
love Elisabeth ; and this love it is that she returns。 What 
the whole moral world could not，that could she when， 
defying all the world, she clothed her lover in her prayer， 
and in hallowed knowledge of the puissance of her dcath 
she dying set the culprit free. And TIannhiaiusers last 
breath goes up to her in thanks for this supernal gift of 
Love. Beside his lifeless body stands no man but mnust 
envy him ; the whole world, and God Himself 一 must call 
him blessed. 一 


Now I declare that not even the most eminent Cctow， 
of our own or bygone times, could solve the task of a per- 
fect Portrayal of Iannhaiusers character on the lines laid 
down in the above analysis ; and meet the question : 
“How could I hold it possible for an opera-singer to fulhl 
it?”by the simple answer that to 4L[zxstxc alone could the 
draft of such a task be offered, and only a dramatic 5z7zpe7 
just through the aid of Music can be in the position to 
fulfhl 让 Where a Player would seek in vain among the 
means of recitation, for the expression wherewithal to give 
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this character Success, to the Singer that expression is self- 
offered in the music ;II therefore merely beg the jlatter to 
approach his task with unrestricted warmth, and he may 
be certain also of achieving 北 一 But above all，I mnust 
ask the singer of Tannhauser to completely give over and 
forget his quondam standing as Opera-singerj ay Sucp he 
cannot even dream of a possibility of solving this task. 
To our iexzozs in particular, there cleaves a downright curse 
as outcome of their rendering of the usual tenor-roles 一 
g8giving them for the most part an unmanly，vapid，and 
utterly invertebrate appearance， Under the infuence, and 
in consequence, of the positively criminal school of singing 
now in vogue, during the whole of their theatrical career 
they are accustomed to So exclusively devote their atten- 
tion to the pajtriest details of vocal trickery，that they 
seldom attain to anything beyond the care whether that Gr 
or A-fhat will come out roundly, or the delight that this 
G-sharp or A has“taken ”well， Besides this care and 
this delight, they generally know nothing but the pleasure 
of fne clothes, and the toil to make their fnery and volce 
together bring-in as much applause as possible 一 above ajlj 
with an eye to higher wages.* 工 grant，then，that the 
mere attempt to handle such a task as that of mny 工 ann- 
haiuser will be su 负 cient in itself to ru 伍 e the composure of 
the singer, and that this very disquietude will induce bim 
to alter many of his old stage habits ; in fact I go so far as 
to hope that, if the study of Iannhauser is conducted on 
the lines laid down by me, So great a change will come 
over the habits and notions of the singer，in favour of 
his task，that of itself it will lead him to thbe right 
and needful thing. But a thoroughly successful issue of 
his labours I_ can only expect when this change shall 
compass a_ total revolution in himself and his former 
methods of conception and portrayal 一 a revolution such 


。 As I direct these remarks to a whole class,，and in such general terms， it 
naturally is impossible for me to take notice of the manifold varieties which 
more OF less depart from the generic character ; wherefore in dealing with 
crying faults I here must necessarily employ superlatives，whichb，at any rate 
can fnd no application to many an individual case. 一 信 。WAGNER.。 
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as to make him conscious that for this project he has to 
become something entirely diferent from what he has 
been，the diametric opposite of his earlier Self Let 
him not reply that already he has had tasks set before 
him which made unusual demands on his gift for acting : 
1 can prove to him that what he haply has made his own 
in the so-called dramatic-tenor roles of jlatter days will 
by no means help him out with Tannhaiuseri for I could 
shew him that in the operas of Meyerbeer, for instance, the 
character for which II have blamed the modern tenor is 
regarded as unalterable, from top to toe, in means and end， 
and with the utmost shrewdness. Whoever then，relying 
on his previous successes in the said operas, should attempt 
to play Iannhaiuser with merely the same expenditure on 
the art of portrayal as has su 印 ced to make those operas 
both widely given and universally popularn would turn this 
role into the very opposite of what it is Above all， he 
would not grasp the energy of Tannhausers nature，and 
thus would turn him into an undecided, vacillating, a weak 
and unmanly character ; Since for the 5zjpex1Nctzal observer 
there certainly might exist temptation to Such a false con- 
ception of the part (lending it somewhat of a resemblance to 
“Robert the Devil ) But nothing could make the whole 
drama less intelligible and more disfhgure the chief charac- 
ter than if Iannhiuser were displayed weak，or even by 
fhts and starts“well-meaning，bourgeoisely devout and at 
most af 人 ficted with a few reprehensible cravings。， This 工 
believe 工 have substantiated by the foregoing characterisa- 
tion of his nature ; and as I can await no understanding of 
my work if its chief role be not conceived and rendered 
in consonance with that characterisation，so the singer 
of Tannhauser may perceive not only what an unwonted 
demand I make upon him, but also to what joyful thanks 
hell pledge me should he fully realise my aim。， 工 do not 
hesitate to say that a completely successful impersonation 
of Tannhaiuser will be the highest achievement in the 
record of his art. 一 

After this exhaustive talk with the singer of Tann- 
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haiuser I have but little to tell the interpreters of the 
remaining roles ; the main gist of what LI have said to him 
concerns them all. The hardest tasks, after that of Tann- 
haiuser himself8 are _ certainly those which fall to the two 
ladies,the exponents of ezpxs and ZLsabe 刀 。 As to Venus， 
this role will only succeed when to a favourable exterior 
the actress joins a full belief in her part; and this will come 
to her so soon as she is able to hold Venus completely 
justifedq in her every utterance, 一 SO justifed that she can 
yield to no one but the woman who offers up herself for 
Love， The di 纯 culty in the role of 下 lisabeth, on the other 
hand, is for the actress to give the impression of the most 
youthful and virginal unconstraint，without betraying how 
experienced，how reftined a womanly feeling it is，that 
alone can ft her for the task. 一 The other male parts are 
less exacting，and even Jol1zeae 一 whose role I can by no 
means hold for unconditionally easy 一 needs jlittle more 
than to address himself to the sympathy of the fner-feeling 
section of our public，to be sure of winning its interest. 
The lesser vehemence of his directly physical instincts 
has allowed him to make the impressions of Life a matter 
of meditation ; he thus is pre-eminently Poet and Artist 
whereas Tannhiuser is before all Man. 了 is standing 
toward Elisabeth,， which a noble manly pride enables him 
to bear so worthily, no less than his fnal deep fellow-feeling 
for Iannhaiuser 一 whom he certainljy can never comprehend 
一 will make him one of the most Prepossessing fgures. 
Let the singer of this part, howeven be on his guard against 
imagining the mnusic as easy as might at frst apPpear : more 
particularly his frst song in the“Singers -tourney 一 com- 
prising，as it does，the story of the whole evolution of 
Wolfram's jife-views，both as artist and as man 一 will 
demand a phrasing (大 oxtxrag) thought-out with the most 
sensitive care，after 2 minutest Pondering of the Poetic 
subjecb while it will need the greatest Practice to pitch the 
voice to that variety of expression which alone can give 
this piece the right effect. 一 In conclusion 工 would gladly 
turn from the“Performers”to the“Singers in particular， 
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did I not on the one hand fear to weary, and on the other， 
venture to assume that what II have already said will 
su 角 ce to make clear my wishes to the representants in their 
function, too, of vocal artists. 一 


So I will now close this Address, albeit with a mournful 
feeling that 工 have most imperfectly attained my 
object : namely，to make good by it a thing denied me， 
and yet the thing II deem so needful 一 a personal and 
word-of-mouth address to all concerned.* Amid my 
deep feeling of the insu 负 cience of this by-way that 工 
have struck, my only solace is a firm reliance on the good 
will of my artistic comrades ; a good will such as never 
an artist neeqed more for making possible his artwork， 
than LI need in my present plight. May all whom I have 
addressed take thought on my peculiar lot, and above all 
ascribe to the mood which consequently has grown upon 
me any stray sentence Wherein 工 may have shewn myself 
too exacting, too anXxious,， or even too mistrustful, rigorous 
and harsh. 一 In view of the unwontedness of such an 
Address as the preceding,I_ certainly must prepare myself 
for its being wholly or for the most part disregarded 一 
perhaps not even understood 一 by many of those to whom 
it is directed， With this knowledge 工 therefore can only 
regard it as an experiment，which I cast like a die on the 
world, uncertain whether it shall win or lose， Yet if merely 
among a handful of individuals I fully reach my aimy， that 
attainment will richly compensate me for all mischanced 
besides ; and cordially do 1 grasp in anticipatioltn the hand 
of those valiant artists who shall not have been ashamed 
to_ concern themselves more closely with me，and more 
familiarly to befriend me，than is wonted in our modern 
Art-world s intercoursec. 


“This “Address ”was written when Wagner had already spent over three 
years in exijle, 一 aD exile destined to last for nearly ten years more. 一 工 R。 
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TRANSLATORS NOTE， 


加 IN the frst place I have to remind the Conductor 

国 | and Regisseur of what I laid to their heart 
before，when dealing with the production of 
“Tannhiuser,，， as regards the close accord 
between what passes in the orchestra and 
what passes on the stage， TIhe ships and sea, in particular， 
demand from the 有 Regisseur an unusual amount of care : 
he will hnd all needful indications at the _ corresponding 
Places of the pianoforte edition or full score.， 工 he opera's 
first scene has to bring the spectator into that .9 帮 MtMN2UING 
in which it becomes possible for him to conceive the 
mysterious fgure of the“Flying Dutchman ” himself : 
it mnust therefore be handled with exceptional kindness ; 
the sea_ between the headlands must be shewn as boister- 
ous as possible ; the treatment of the ship cannot be 
naturalistic enough : little touches，such as the heeling 
of the ship when struck by an extra big wave (between 
the two verses of the Steersman s Song) must be very 
drasticly carried out. Special attention is demanded by 
the lighting，with its manifold changes : to make the 
nuances of storm in the First Act effective，a skilful use 
of painted gauzes, as far as quite the middle distance of 
the stage is indispensable. 瓦 owever，as these Remarks 
are not Specially directed to the purely decorative aspect 
of the performance (for which Imnust refer to the scenarium 
of this opera as produced in the Berlin playhouse) 工 con- 
tent myself 一 as said 一 with pleading for an exact observ- 
ance of my scattered Scenic indications, and leave to the 
inventive Powers of the Scene-painter and Machinist the 
method of their carrying onut. 

1 therefore turn simply to the performers, and among 
these more particularly to the representant of the di 儿 cult 
principal r6le, that of the“ obazpaer”(the “Dutchman ”). 

III， O 39 
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Upon the happy issue of this title role depends the yxec/ 
success of the whole opera : its exponent must Succeed 
in rousing and maintaining the deepest pity (LIazUezidD) ; 
and this he will be able to, if he strictly observes the 
following chief characteristics. 一 

His outward appearance is su 印 ciently notifed。 His 
frst entry is most solemn and earnest : the measured 
slowness of his landing should offer a marked contrast 
with bis vessel s weirdly rapid passage through the seas. 
During the deep trumpet-notes (B-minor) at quite the 
close of the introductory Scene he has come off board， 
along a plank lowered by one of the crew,to a shelf of 
rock on the shore ; his rolling gait, proper to sea-folk on 
frst treading dry land after a long voyage, is accompanied 
by a wave-like fgure for the violins and“tenors ': with 
the frst crotchet of the third bar he makes his second 
step 一 always with folded arms and sunken head ; his 
third and fourth steps.， coincide with the notes of the 
eighth and tenth bars. Erom here on，his movements 
will follow the dictates of his general delivery，yet the 
actor must never let himself be betrayed into exagger- 
ated stridings to and fro : a certain terrible repose in 
his outward demeanour，even amid the most passionate 
expression of inward anguish and despair，will give the 
characteristic stamp to _ this impersonation。 The frst 
pbhrases are to be sung without a trace of passion (almost 
in strict beat, like the whole of this recitative) as though 
the man were tired out ; at the words，declaimed with 
bitter ire :“ pa, ytolaex Ozeat etc. (thou haughty Ocean ) 
he does not break as yet into positive passion : more in 
terrible scorn, he merely turns hls head half-round towards 
the sea。 During the ritornello，after : “Coc2 ez025 MEZNE 
CuxcaZ”(“but ever lasts my pain ) he bows his head once 
more, as though in utter weariness ; thbe words :“etcp de5 
Jeltopaeexyy Eu1pet ”etc. (to you ye waves of earthly 
sea"”) he sings in this posture, staring blankly before him. 
For the mimetic accompaniment of the Allegro :“zote oo 
zz Leezes 142 CUNQ ” etc (how oft in Ocean's deep 
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abysm `) II do not wish the singer to cramp too much 
his outer motion，yet he still must abide by my prime 
maxim, namely however deep the passion, however agon- 
ised the feeling which he has to breathe into the voice- 
part he must for the Present keep to the utmost calm in 
hls outer bearing : a movement of the arm or hand, but 
not too Sweeping，will su 外 ce to matrk the single more 
emphatic accents， 了 ven the words : “AMVzepal dez 7o0 
NIJB2MNLG5 211 CCQO /1 (Nor ever death, nowhere a grave 全 
which are certainly to be sung with the greatest vehemence， 
belong rather to the descxzzbpiiozt of his suftferings than to a 
direct, an actual outburst of his despair : the latter he only 
reaches with what follows, for which the utmost energy of 
action must therefore be reserved. With the repetition of 
the words : “Cazesg Cez erada1i1NlNUSS .9Ccp1ECBpeb0OL (7NU5 
was my curses dread decree 上 ) he has somewhat inclined 
his head and his whole body : so he remains throughout 
the frst four bars of the postlude ; with the tremolo of the 
violins (了 -fat) at the ffth bar he raises his face to heaven， 
his body still bent low ; with the entry of the mu 人 角 ed roll 
of the kettle-drum at the ninth bar of the postlude he begins 
to shudder, the down-held fsts are clenched convulsively， 
the lips commence to move，and at last (with eyes fxed 
heavenward throughout) he starts the phrase :“ Zizcp _ 17iaee 
2 ”etc. (Of thee 工 ask”)，This whole，almost direct 
address to“ God's angel”(dexm  “ 瑟 Npel Cottey for all the 
terrible expression with which it is to be sung, must yet be 
delivered in the pose just indicated (without any marked 
change beyond what the execution necessarily demands at 
certain Places) : we must see before us a“fallen angel ” 
himself, whose fearful torment drives him to proclaim his 
wrath against 了 ternal Justice， At last, however with the 
WwWords :“ exegepb Ne Po1jpzzNg ”etc. (Thou vainest hope 7 
the full force of his despair fnds vent : furious, he standas 
erect, his eyes Still gazing heavenwards, and with utmost 
energy of grief he casts all“futile hopes ”behind : no 
more will he hear of promised ransom，and fnally (at 
entry of the kettle-drum and basses) he falls of a heap, as 
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though undone. With the opening of the allegro-ritornel 
his features kindle to a new, a horrible last hope 一 the hope 
of World's-upheaval，in which he too must pass away-. 
This closing Allegro requires the most terrible energy,， not 
only in the vocal phrasing, but also in the mimic action ;for 
everything here is unmasked passion， Yet the singer must 
do his best to give this whole tempo, despite its vehemence 
of phrasing, the semblance of a mere gathering of all his 
force for the final crushing outbreak at the words :“7pz 
及 eliez / epiCetl etyeUt Za ”etc. (Ye worlds! now end 
your last career 1 ) Here the expression must reach its 
loftiest Pitch.。 After the closing words : “ezozge exttCp- 
ZU1S，711U711tN2 MCA CU1 7 〈 “了 ternal Lhaos, take me hence 习 ) 
he remains standing at full height，almost 1like a statue， 
throughout the whole 7]oxzzsszWio of the postlude: only with 
the entry of the 加 azo, during the mu 但 ed chant from the 
ship's hold, does he gradually relax his attitude ; his arms 
fall down ;at the four bars of “espxesszV0 ”for the frst 
violins he slowly sinks his head, and during the 1last eight 
bars of the postlude he totters to the rock-wall at the side : 
he leans his back against it and remains for long in this 
position， with arms tight-folded on the breast. 一 

I_ have discussed this scene at so much length, in order 
to shew in what sense I wish the“Zowizpaey to be por- 
trayed, and what weight I place on the most careful adapt- 
ing of the action to the music， In a jike sense should the 
performer take pains to conceive the whole remainder of 
his rele. Moreover this aria is also the hardest in all the 
part and more especially since the publics further under- 
standing of the subject depends upon the issue of this 
scene: 这 this monologue，in keeping with its aim，has 
thoroughly attuned and touched the hearer，the further 
success of the whole work is for the major part insured 一 
whereas nothing that comes after could possibly make 
up for anything neglected here. 

In the ensuing scene with Zualcmd the “Dutchman 
retains at first his present posture. Daland s questions， 
from aboard-ship, he answers with the faintest movement of 
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his head. When Daland comes towards him on dry land， 
the Dutchman also advances to about the middle of the 
stage，with stately calm. His whole demeanour here Shews 
quiet，restful dignity ; the expression of his voice is noble， 
equable, without a tinge of stronger accent : he acts and 
talks as though from ancient habit : so _ often has he passed 
through 1like encounters and transactions ; everything，even 
the seemingly most purposed questions and answers, takes 
place as if by instinct ; he deals as though at bidding of 
his situation, to which he gives himself mechanically and 
without interestb like a weatried man。 Just as instinctively 
again, his yearning for“redemption ”re-awakes : after his 
fearful outburst of despair he has grown gentler, softer and 
it 1s with touching sadness that he speaks his yearning after 
rest. TIhe question :“ pasl dz ez1e 7Zocptez P (了 丽 ast thou 
a daughter ”“) he still throws out with seeming calm ; bnut 
suddenly the old hope (so often recognised as vain) is 
roused once more by Daland's enthusiastic answer: “pr- 
20CpA1 ez 1J2UES 人 210 (Aylayla czt1jnl child ) ; with 
spasmodic haste he cries :“5ze 5E1 Me JezO 7 (be Ne 
my wife!)，The old longing takes him once again, and 
in moving accents (though outwardly calm) he draws the 
picture of his lot :“acZ，op1pze 了 ez，opNe 大 11NG OU 2357” 
(Ahl neither wife nor child have I7)， The glowing 
colours in which Daland now paints his daughter still 
more revive the Foliapaexy old yearning for“redemption 
through a woman's truth,， and in the duets closing 
Allegro the battle between hope and despair is driven 
to the height of passion 一 wherein already hope appears 
to wellnigh conquer. 一 

At his frst appearance before .9exzli, in the Second Act， 
the oilizadexr again is calm and solemn in his outer 
bearing : all his passionate emotions are strenuously thrust 
back within his breast， ITIhroughout the lengthy frst 
'fermata he stays motionless beside the door ; at the coin- 
mencement of the drum-solo he slowly strides towards the 
front; with the eighth bar of that solo he halts (the two 
bars“ accelexijzdo ”for the strings relate to the gestures of 
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Dalcxzid who still stands wondering in the doorway, await 
ing eziaS welcome，and impatiently invites it with a 
movement of his outstretched arms) ; during the next three 
bars for the drum the Hollinder advances to the extreme 
side-front, where he now remains without a motion, his eyes 
bent fxedly on .9eztC， (TIhe recurrence of the figure for 
the strings relates to the emphatic repetition of Dealzxis 
gesture : at the .12zzzcalo on the Dext fermata he ceases 
inviting her, and shakes his head in amazement ; with the 
entry of the basses，after the fermata，he himself comes 
down to .ez 如 ). 一 Ihe postliude of Zaicexzds aria must be 
played in ful : during its frst four bars he turns to 
depart without further ado;j with the ffth and sixth 
he Pauses，and turns round again ; the next seven bars 
accompany his byplay as he watches now the Hollinder， 
now Senta, half pleased, half curiously expectant ; during 
the subsequent two bars for the double-basses he goes 
as far as the door，shaking his head ; with tbhe theme's 
resumption by the wind-instruments he thrusts in his head 
once more, withdraws it vexedly, and shuts the door behind 
him 一 so that with the entry of the FF-sharp chord for the 
wind ”he has disappeared for good. IThe remainder of 
the postliude, together with the ritornello of the following 
duet, is accompanied on the stage by total immobility and 
silence : .9ezpia and the ZoolLiazpide at opposite extremities 
of the foreground，are riveted in contemplation of each 
other (TIhe performers need not be afralid of wearying by 
this situation : it is a matter of experience that this is just 
the one which most powerfully engrosses the spectatomn and 
most fttingly prepares him for the following scene). 

The whole succeeding 上 -major section 1s to be executed 
by the Poliaey with complete repose of outer mien， 
however stirring the emotion wherewith he delivers his 
lines ; only the hands and arms (and that most Sparingly) 
must he employ to emphasise the stronger accents. 一 Not 
until the two bars of the drum solo, before the following 
匡 -minor tempo, does he rouse himselt to draw Somewhat 
closer to .9exziZ : during the short ritornello he moves a few 
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steps towards the middle of the stage, with a_ certain con- 
straint and mournful courtesy. (I _ must here inform the 
conductor that experience has shewn me II was mistaken 
in marking the tempo “zxz zjoco MeNO 503LeNU1O” : the ljong 
preceding tempo, true enough, is somewhat slow at its com- 
mencement- 一 particularly in the Hollinder's first solo 一 but 
little by little it instinctively freshens towards the close, so 
that with the entry of 了 -minor the pace Imust necessarily 
be somewhat restrained once more, in order to give at least 
the opening of this section its needful impress of decorous 
calim， The four-bar phrase, in facb must be Sacpezed dT0Nz 
in suchb a manner that the fourth bar is played in marked 
“yztezzto”: the same thing applies to the frst phrase now 
sung by the Hollainder)， With the ninth and tenth bars， 
during the solo for the drum, the Hollander again advances 
one, and two steps nearer to Senta With the eleventh and 
twelfth bars，however the time must be taken somewhat 
more briskly，so that at the B-minor :“daze pO1NNLESL GZUCPZ 
etc.，the tempo TI really meant 一 moderato，certainjy，bnut 
not quite so dragging 一 at last arrives, and is to be main- 
tained throughout the section. At the Zz CNzUNG1O :“350 
WUNOECLZUNSX 2032 P”the optidez betrays the animating 
effect which .9exzls first real Speech has wrought on him : 
with this passage he mnust already begin to shew more 
visible agitation. But .9ezliasy passionate interjection :“o 
ZW0l&lcpe ZetaeNp / 天 0111NN 22 770O58 172 01UE2N 7/ (What 
tale of grief ! O, could I respite bring him ! ) stirs him to 
the depths of his being : flled with astonished admiration， 
he stammers out the half-hushed words :“zoclcp Noliaey 
开 Lazzg 1 NGCRlicHe1t Gezo2p 1 ”( What gentle strains in 
Night's most raging storm ! 2”)， With the Molio 82 CNzz11tGto， 
he scarce can master himself any longer ; he sings with the 
utmost fre of passion, and at the words:“4LLMiicp1get 思 
CUyip dzese yex371”(Almighty, betthrough pexi ) he hurls 
himself upon his knees， With the agzle 加 (B-minor) he rises 
to his feet impetuously : his Love for Senta displays itsel1f 
at once in terror of the danger she herself incurs by reach- 
ing out a rescuing hand to him. It comes over him as a 
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hideous crime, and in his passionate remonstrance against 
her sharing in his fate he becomes a human being through 
and through ; whereas he hitherto had often given us bnuit 
the grim impression of a ghost. Here, then, the actor mnust 
give to even his outer bearing the full impress of human 
passion ; as if felled to the ground, he falls before Senta 
with the last words : “HpeN1NS1 EZUE2E TYEUE Cl NUCRL CE 
(让 troth of thine lasts not for aye! ”) so that .9ezpli Ss'ands 
high above him, like his angel，as she tells him whbat pe 
means by to 友 .* 一 During the ritornello of the succeeding 
LUeeyo Molilo the 玉 oUizptdex lifts himself erecb in solemn 
exaltation : his voice is stirred to the sublimest he:ght of 
victory。 In all that follows there can be no more room 
for misunderstanding : at his last entry, in the Third Acb 
all is passion, pain,，despair. Particularly do II exhort the 
singer not to drag the recitative passages，but to take 
everything in the most Spirited，most stressful Zemijpo. 一 
The role of .9exzxja will be hard to misread ; one warning 
alone have I to give : let not the dyecxwty side of her nature 
be conceived in the sense of a modern, sickly sentimentality! 
Senta, on the contrary，is an altogether robust (&ezNhtz623) 
Northern maid，and even in her apparent sentimentality 
she is thoroughly xzazze， Only in the heart of an entirely 
naive girl，surrounded by the idiosyncrasies of Northern 
Nature, could impressions such as those of the baliad of the 
“Flying Dutchman ”and the picture of the pallid seaman 
call forth so wondrous Strong a bent，as the impulse to 
redeem the doomed : with her this takes the outward form 
of an active monomania (ez7t pzi21jttpe1 cp1z52NN) Such， in- 
deed, as can only be found in quite naive natures.。 We 
have been told of Norwegian maids of such a force of feel- 
ing，that death has come upon them through a sudden 
JUp01 (ZI5iCAYtUN2) of the heart Much in this wise may 让 
go,， with the seeming“morbidness”of pallid Senta. 一 Nor 
must Z 必 xtzc be a sentimental whiner : on the contrary,，he 
is stormy，impulsive and sombre (aster) like every man 
who lives alone (particularly in the Northern highlands). 


*““《Treue "二 4 trueness，loyalty,”and thus elerzay “troth。 一 下 R。 
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Whoever should give a sugary rendering to his“ CCzctzzpC 
in the IThird Act, would do me a sorry service, for it ought 
instead to breathe distress and heart-ache， ( 卫 verything 
that might justify a false conception of this Piece, such as 
its falsetto-passage and fhnal cadenza，[ implore may be 
either altered or Struck out). 一 Eurther，[I beseech the ex- 
ponent of Leicxmpid not to drag his role into the region of the 
positively comic : he is a rough-hewn fgure from the life of 
everyday, a Sailor who scoffs at storms and danger for sake 
of gain, and with whom, for instance，the 一 certainly appa- 
rent 一 Sale of his daughter to a rich man ought not to seem 
at all disgraceful : he thinks and deals，like a hundred 
thousand others, without the least suspicion that he is doing 
any Wrong. 
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工 。 
BEETHOVEN'S “HEROIC SYMPHONY. 


HIS highly significant tone-poem 一 the master's 
Third Symphony，and the first work with 
which he struck his own peculiar path 一 is in 
many reSpects not So easy to _ understand as 
its name might allow one to suppose ; and 

that Precisely since the title“ Heroic Symphony ”instinct- 

iveljy misleads one into trying to see therein a series of 
heroic episodes，Ppresented in a certain historico-dramatic 
sense by means of pictures in Tone. Whoever approaches 
this work with such a notion, and expects to understand it， 
will fnd himself at frst bewildered and lastly undeceived， 
without having arrived at any true enjoyment， If therefore 

I here permit myself to communicate as tersely as possible 

the view I have gained of the poetic contents of this tone- 

creationy it is in the sincere belief that to many a hearer of 
the forthcoming performance of the“ Heroic Symphony ” 

I may facilitate an understanding, which he otherwise could 

only acquire through frequent attendance at particularly 

lifelike renderings of the work. 


In the first Place, the designation“heroic”is to be taken 
in its widest sense, and in nowise to be conceived as relating 
merely to a military hero， If we broadly connote by 
“hero”(“ Feld”) the whole, the full-fedged ma in whom 
are present all the purely-human feelings 一 of love, of grief 
of force 一 in their highest fll and strength，then we shall 
rightly 8grasp the subject which the artist lets appeal to 
us in the speaking accents of his tone-work. The artistic 


space of this work is hlled with all the varied, intercrossing 
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feelings of a strong, a consummate Individuality, to which 
nothing human is a stranger but which includes within it- 
self all truly Human, and utters it in such a fashion that 一 
after frankly manifesting every noble passion 一 it reaches a 
fnal rounding of its nature，wherein the most feeling soft- 
ness is wedded with the most energetic force 工 he heroic 
tendence of this artwork is the progress toward that 
rounding o 仁 


The Aizxst AZovemeztl embraces, as in a glowing furnace， 
all the emotions of a richly-gifted nature in the heyday of 
unresting youth. Weal and woe, lief and lack sweetness 
and sadness，living and longing，riot and revel，daring， 
defitance, and an ungovernable sense of Selft make Place 
for one another So directly, and interlace so closely that， 
however much we mate each feeling with our Own，we can 
single none of them from out the rest but our whole interest 
is _given merely to this one, this human being who shews 
himself brimful of every feeling. Yet all these feelings 
spring from one main faculty 一 and that is Koxce. This 
Force, immeasurably enhanced by each emotional impres- 
sion and driven to vent its overfill, is the mainspring of the 
tone-piece : it clinches 一 toward the middle of the Movement 
一 to the violence of the destroyer and in its braggart 
strength we think we see a Wrecker of the World before 
us, a Titan wrestling with the Gods. 

This shattering Force, that flled us half with ecstasy and 
half with horror，was rushing toward a tragic crisis，wWhose 
serious import is set before our Eeeling in the .Secompi 
LVovewtett The tone-poet clothes its proclamation in the 
mnusical apparel of a Funeral-march. 下 motion tamed by 
deep grief，moving in solemn Sorrow，tells us its tale in 
stirring tones : an earnest, manly sadness goes from lament- 
ation to thrills of softness, to memories, to tears of love, to 


“和 Wonne und Wehe，Lust und Leid，Anmuth und Wehmuth，Sinnen und 
Sehnen，Schmachten und Schwelgen， 玉 iihnheit，Trotz und ein unbindiges 
Selbstge 包 hl ”一 I add the German，as the .9xapzezzzty are So signifcant of the 
epoch in Wagners life (I85o-52) at which the above was written. 一 TR。 
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Searchings of the hearb to cries of transport， Out of grief 
there sbrings new FEorce, that flls us with a warmth sublime : 
instinctively we seek again this force's fountain-head in 
Grief ; we give ourselves to it till sighing we swoon away ; 
but here we rouse ourselves once more to fullest Force : we 
will not succumb, but endure， We battle no more against 
mourning, but bear it now ourselves on the mighty billows 
of a man's courageous heart， To whom were it possible to 
paint in words the endless Play of quite unspeakable 
emotions，passing from Grief to highest 了 xaltation，and 
thence again to softest Melancholy, till they mount at 1ast 
to endless 有 人 Recollection ? The Tone-poet alone could do 
it in this wondrous piece. 

Force robbed of its destructive arrogance 一 by the 
chastening of its own deep sorrow 一 the 7Zzyzi pIozveMzeztt 
shows in all its buoyant gaiety.， Its wild unruliness has 
shaped itself to fresh, to blithe activity ; we have before us 
now the lovable glad man，who paces hale and hearty 
through the felds of Nature, looks laughingly across the 
meadows, and winds his merry hunting-horn from wood- 
land heights ; and what he feels amid it all, the mastertells 
us in the vigorous, healthy tints of his tone-painting ; he 
gives it lastly to the horns themselves to Say 一 those horns 
which musically express the radiant frolicsome, yet tender- 
hearted exultation of the man. In this 工 hird Movement 
the tone-poet shews us the man-of-feeling from the side 
directly opposite to that from which he shewed him in its 
immediate predecessor : there the deeply, stoutly suffering， 
一 here the gladly, blithely doing man. 

These two sides the master now combines in the Aoxz 克 
一 the last 一 /ovemieNpp to shew us finalljy the man entire， 
harmoniously at one with self in those emotions where the 
memory of Sorrow becomes itself the shaping-force of noble 
Deeds， This closing section is the harvest, the lucid counter- 
Part and commentary of the First， Just as there we Saw 
all human feelings in infhnitely varied utterance, now per- 
meating one anothem now each in haste repelling each : so 
here this manifold variety unites to one harmonious close， 
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embracing all these feelings in itself and taking on a grateful 
Plasticness of shape， This shape the master binds at first 
within one utmost Simple theme，which sets itself before us 
in sure distinctness, and yet is capable of infnite develop- 
ment, from gentlest delicacy to grandest strength. Around 
this theme，which we may regard as the frm-set Manly 
individuality, there wind and cling all tenderer and softer 
feelings, from the very onset of the movementb evolving to a 
proclamation of the purely Womanly element ; and to the 
manlike principal theme 一 striding sturdily through all the 
tone-piece 一 this Womanly at last reveals itself in ever more 
intense,， more many-sided sympathy，as the overwhelming 
power of Zozve， At the close of the movement thls power 
breaks itself a highway straight into the heart. 工 he rest- 
less motion pauses, and in noble, feeling calm this Love 
speaks out ; beginning tenderly and softly, then waxing to 
the rapture of elation, it takes at lastthe inmost fortress of 
the man's whole heart.， Here it is，that once again this 
heart recalls the memory of its life-pang : high swells the 
breast flled full by Love 一 that breast which harbours woe 
within its weal ; for woe and weal, as purely-human Feeling， 
are one thing and the same.# Once more the heart-strings 
quiver，and tears of pure Humanity well forth ; yet from 
out the very quick of sadness there bursts the jubilant cry 
of Force, 一 that Force which lately wed itself to Love, and 
nerved wherewith Ze zole, zzpe zolxl MIaxz now shouts to us 
the avowal of his Godhood， 

But only in the masters tone-Speech was the unspeakable 
to be proclaimed 一 the thbing that words could here bnut 
darkly hint at 


“From this，and one or two other indications，it is evident that the 
“Programme ”was written contemporaneously with Part III of Oper xxzd 
Zryra71G 一 See Vol ji PP. 29I-292, 一 工 R。 
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2. 


BEETHOVEN'S OVERTURE TO 
“CORIOLANUS. 


THIS comparatively little-known work of the great tone- 
poet is certainljy one of his most signifcant creations, and 
nobody，who has a _ close acquaintance with the subject of 
portrayal, can hear a good performance of it without being 
profoundly moved， Itherefore perntit myself to sketch that 
subject as I have found it expressed in the tone-poet s own 
presentment of it, so as to prepare, for those who feel like 
me, the same sublime enjoyment as I myself have reaped. 
CozzolajztUy the man of Force untamable unfitted for a 
hypocrite's humility, banished therefore from his father-city 
and，with its foes for allies，combating that city to ex- 
termination ; Coxzolamxy moved by mother wife and child， 
at last abandoning vengeance, and condemned to death by 
his confederates for this treason wrought against thbem 一 
this CoxzolcNpzs TI may PresuppPose as known to most men.。 
From all this great political canvas, so rich in bearings and 
“relations”whose setting forth，how allowabjle soever to 
the Poet, was quite forbidden the Mnusician 一 Since pe can 
express moods, feelings, passions and their opposites，bnut 
no Sort or manner of political relations 一 Deetpovew Selized 
for his presentment one unique Scene, the most decisive of 
them all, as though to snatch at its very focus the true, the 
purely human emotional-content of the whole wide-stretch- 
ing stu 化 and transmit it in the most enthralling fashion 
to the likewise purely-human Feeling. Ihis is the scene 
between Coriolanus, his mother and wife, in the enemy's 
camp before the gates of his native city. 一 If without fear 
of any error We may conceive the Plastic subject of all the 
masters Symphonic works as representing Scenes between 
man and wonman, and ii we may find the archetype of all 
Such scenes in genuine Dance itself whence the Symphony 


in truth derived its musical form : then we here have Such 
III. P 
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a Scene before us in utmost possible sublimity and thrilling- 
ness of content.， The whole tone-piece might well be taken 
for the mnusical accombaniment of a bantomimic show 一 
only in the sense that, whereas we must imagine the subject 
itself as set before the eye in pantomime, this accompani- 
ment makes known to us the entzye language seizable by 
the ear. 

The first few batrs present us with the fgure of the 
MCA himself : gigantic force，indomitable sense-of-self 
(exteoe12N) and passionate defhance, express themselves 
as fury，hate，revenge,'determination to destroy. It only 
needs the name of “Coriolanus， .to conjure up his form 
before us at one Stroke, to make us feel instinctively the 
feelings of his clamorous heart， Close beside him stands 
the zoMaMNt : mother，wife，and child， Grace，gentleness 
and manners mild confront 人 the headstrong male with 
childlike pleas，with wifely prayers and mothers admoni- 
tion, to _ turn the stubborn heart from its fell purpose. 一 
Coriolanus knows the danger menacing his scorn* : his 
birthplace has sent out to him the most insidious of advo- 
cates， Upon all the sleek and crafty politicians, there at 
home, he had felt the power to turn his back in cold con- 
tempt ; their embassies addressed his political Understand- 
ing, his civic prudence : a scathing word anent their base- 
ness had kept them at his arms length. But here the 
fatherland addressed his pecaxz his involuntary, his purely- 
human Feeling ; for Wizs assault he had no other armour 一 
than to ward his eyes，his ears, against the irresistible. 一 
Thus at the pleaders' earliest Plaint he hastily averts his 
gaze, his hearing ; we see the turbulent gesture with which 
he breaks the woman's prayer and shuts his_ eyes 一 yet 
cannot hush the sorrowful lament that echoes after him. 一 
In the inmost chamber of his heart the worm of ruth 
begins to gnaw the giants scorn. But terribly this scorn 
defends itself ; stung by the worm's first bite, it breaks out 
in fuming anguish ; his storm of rage, his dreadful throes， 


*《Trotz “一 “scorn ”in the sense of proud，unbending cc/iarzce, inspired 
by a feeling of the justice of one's own cause, 一 TR。 
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lay bare the foaniing grandeur of this vengeful Scorn it- 
self， and alike the burning violence of the pain inficted by 
remorse's tooth. Deep-moved by this appalling spectacle， 
we see the woman fajlter and break down in.sobs ; scarce 
dares her plea now issue longer from her breast，racked 
as it is with fellow-feeling for the man's tempestuous grief. 
Fearsomely the war of Feeling wages to and fro : where 
the woman looked for naught but rugged arrogance，she 
now must see in the very force of Scorn its cruelest 
of sufferings. 一 But this Scorn has now become the only 
life-force of the man : Coriolanus without his vengeance， 
without his annihilating anger is no more Coriolanus, and 
he must cease to live if he give up his scorn. This is the 
bond that holds his power of life together ; the outlawed 
Tebel the ally of his country's foes, cannot become again 
what once he was : to let go his vengeance, means to cast 
away his being 一 to forego the annihilation of his birth- 
place, to annihilate himself He faces the woman with the 
announcement of this awful choice，this only choice now 
jeft him， He cries to her :“Rome or 7 Eor one must 
fall!” Here once again he shews himself in the full 
sublimeness of his shattering ire， And here again the 
woman wins the power to plead : Mercy ! Reconciliation ! 
Peace | 一 she prays him. Ah ! she little understands him， 
she cannot See that : Peace with Rome 一 means his undo- 
ing! Yet the womans wailing tears his heart asunder ; 
once more he turns away, to fght the fearful fght between 
his Scorn alnd his necessity of self-destruction. 工 hen with 
a sudden effort he pauses in the torturing strife, and 一 Seeks 
himself the gaze of the beloved woman, to read with agony 
of bliss his own death-warrant in her pleading mien。 His 
bosom heaves in Presence of this sight ; all inward storms 
and struggles rush together to one great resolution ; the 
offering of self is sealed :一 Peace and Reconcilement ! 一 The 
whole Force the hero heretofore had turned on the destruc- 
tion of his fatherland, the thousand swords and arrows of 
his hate and unslaked vengeance，with violent hand he 
girds _ them to ompe point，and 一 plunges it into his heart 
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Felled by his own death-thrust, the colossus crashes down : 
at foot of the woman who besought for Peace, he breathes 
out his dying breath. 


Tri PBeetlzoze's 101ze-jO21N 0 COo1Z0OLC1NUS。 


3. 
OVERTURE TO THE “FFZ7EGCENID 
POZLZLA4NDER” 


THE “Flying Dutchman's" dreaded ship is scudding before 
the tempest ; it reaches the coast and puts to land，where 
its captain has been promised heajling and redemption ; we 
hear the pitying strains of that foretoken of salvation, which 
sound like wailings blent with prayer : sullen and bereft of 
hope, the doomed man listens to them ; weary and athirst 
for Death, he comes ashore ; while the crew, faint-hearted 
and their lives outlived (4epOezzsUpezzicpjpeh in Silence bring 
the ship to rest. 一 贡 ow often has the unhappy one passed 
through the selfsame thing | 瓦 ow often has he steered his 
ship athwart the breakers to the shores of Man，where 
once in every Seven years twas granted him to ljand ; how 
often has he dreamt the end of all his trials reached, and 
ah | 一 how often，direly undeceived，has he set sail again 
upon his raving voyage! To force his own undoing，he 
has called on food and storm to arm themselves against 
him : into the yawning whirlpool has he plunged his ship， 
一 but the gulf refused to swallow it ; against the beetling 
headland has he urged it, 一 but the rocks have never 
wirecked it All the fearsome perils of the deep, at which 
he erst had laughed in madcap lust of venture, they now 
but laugh at him 一 they harm him not : hes curst to al 
eternity to hunt the desert seas for spoils that yield him no 
delight, but ne'er to fhnd the only thing that could redeem 
him ! 一 A stately ship sweeps proudljy by ; he hears the 
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merry, happy songs of men rejoicing at the near approach 
of home : anger takes him at this sound of gladness ; raging 
he rushes onward through the storm, affrights and silences 
the singers, and puts the joyous crew to flight Then from 
the bottom of his misery he cries aloud for ransom : in the 
aching void of his un-mated being 一 none but a zt1e can 
bring him weal! Where, in what distant land may dwell 
the rescuerp? Where beats a feeling heart for sufferings so 
great as his ” Where is she, she who will not fee in horror 
from him，like these coward men who shuddering cross 
themselves at his approach ;一 A ray divides the gloom of 
night ; like a lightning-hash it pierces through his tortured 
soul. It fades, and leaps to life once more : the seaman 
keeps the lodestar frm in eye, and stoutly steers through 
waves and billows toward it What draws him with such 
might 一 it is a woman's look, which, full of sad sublimity 
and godlike fellow-feeling，thrusts through to him! 人 
heart has opened its unending depths to the unmeasured 
sorrows of the damned : for him must it make offering, to 
end alike his sorrows and its life， At this divinest sight 
the fated man breaks down at last, as breaks his ship to 
atoms ; the ocean's trough engulfs 让 : but he, from out the 
Waves he rises whole and hallowed，led by the victress 
resculng hand to the daybreak of sublimest Love。 


4. 
OVERTURE TO “TANNHAUSER” 


To begin with, the orchestra leads before us the Pilgrims 
Chant alone* ; it draws _ near then swells into a mighty 
outpoum and Passes finally away. 一 卫 venfall : ljast echo of 

”ln the 人 W. Z. the opening sentence ran thus: 和“A band of pilgrims marches 
past us ; their chant 一 of faith，remorse and penitence，mounting to hope and 


conbdent assurance of salvation 一 draws near at the commencement，swells 
ljouder，as 放 close beside us”etc. 一 TBR. 
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the chant. 一 As _ night breaks，magic sights and sounds 
appear: a rosy mist foats up，exultant shouts assail 
our eari the whirlings of a fearsomely voluptuous dance 
are Seen.。 These are the“Venusberg's“”seductive spells， 
that shew themselves at dead of night to those whose 
breast is fred by daring of the senses. 一 人 Attracted by the 
tempting show，a shapely human form draws nigh : 'tis 
Zazjtpaii5e1i Loves minstrel， He sounds his jubilant Song 
of Love in joyous challenge, as though to force the wanton 
witchery to do his bidding. 一 Wild cries of riot answer him : 
thbe rosy cloud grows denser round him, entrancing perfumes 
hem him in and steal away his senses。 In the most seduc- 
tive of half-lights, his wonder-seeing eye beholds a female 
form indicible ; he hears a voice that sweetly murmurs onut 
the siren-call]，which promises contentment of the darers 
wildest wishes， eps herself it is，this woman who 
appears to him. 一 Ihen heart and senses burn within him ; 
a fierce, devouring passion fres the blood in all his veins : 
with irresistible constraint it thrusts him nearer ; before the 
Goddess' self he steps with that canticle of love triumphant 
and now he sings it in ecstatic praise of Zez 一 As though 
at wizard spell of his, the wonders of the Venusberg unroll 
their brightest fll before him : tumultuous shouts and 
Savage cries of joy mount up on every hand ; in drunken 
gjlee Bacchantes drive their raging dance and drag Tann- 
haiiser to the warm caresses of Love's Goddess, who throws 
her glowing arms around the mortal drowned with bliss， 
and bears him where no step dare tread, to the realm of 
Being-no-more (VzcZpopepyiset15) A scurry, like the sound 
of the Wild Hunt and speedily the storm is laid， Merely 
a wanton whir still pulses in the breeze, a wave of weird 
voluptuousness，like the sensuous breath of unblest love， 
still soughs above the spot where impious charms had shed 
their raptures, and over which the night now broods once 
more. 一 But dawn begins to break already : from afar is 
heard again the Pilgrims Chant.。 As this chant draws 
closer yet and closem as the day drives farther back the 
night, that whir and soughing of the air 一 which had ere- 
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while sounded 1ike the eerie cries of souls condemned 一 
now rises, too, to ever gladder waves ; so that when the sun 
ascends at last in splendour and the Pilgrims”Chant 
proclaims in ecstasy to all the world, to all that lives and 
moves thereon, Salvation won, this wave itself swells onut 
the tidings of sublimest joy. “Tis the carol of the Venus- 
berg itself redeemed from curse of impiousness，this cry 
we hear amid the hymn of God.， So wells and leaps 
each pulse of Life in chorus of Redemption ; and both dis- 
severed _ elements, both soul and senses, God and Nature， 
unite in the atoning kiss of hallowed Love. 


5. 
PRELUDE IO “LOHENCGRIN.* 


EROM out a world of hate and haggling，Love seemed 
to have vanished clean away : in no_ community of men 
did it longer shew itself as lawgiver. Yet midst the 
empty care for gain and owning, the only orderer of 
world-intercourse, the unslayable love-longing of the human 
heart began at last to yearn again for stilling of a need 
which, the more it chafed and burned beneath the weight 
of actuality, the less was able to be satished within that 
actuality itself “Devout imagination therefore set both 
source and bourne of this unfathomable love-stress outside 
the actual world, and, longing for the solace of its senses 
by a symbol of the uprasensual it gave to it a wondrous 
shape; under the name of the“Holy Grail ”this symbol 
soon Was yearned and sought for，as a reajlity existing 
somewhere, yet far beyond approach， 工 was the precious 
vase from which the Saviour once had pledged his farewell 
to his people, the vessel whereinto his blood had poured 


< 10z6p220 一 in the 人 QZ. (June 17，1853) our author had called it “de 
TSLININNEINLCL- EC ”ie 《the Instrumental Introdquction. 一 TR. 
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when he suffered crucifxion for his brethren， the cup in 
which that blood had been preserved in _ living warmth， 
a fountain of imperishable Love， Already had this cup 
of healing been reft from worthless Man，when once a 
fight of angels brought it back from 再 eavens height to 
lonely men athirst for Love;j committed it to keeping 
of these men, miraculously blest and strengthened by its 
presence;j and hallowed thus the pure to fght on earth 
for Love 上 ternal. 一 

This wonder-working Coming of the Grail in escort of 
an angel-host，its committal to the care of chosen men， 
the tone-poet of “Lohengrin “一 a Grail s-knight 一 selected 
for the subject of a Sketch in TIone, as introduction to his 
drama，and here he haply may be let depict it to the 
fancy s_ eye. 一 At the beginning，the clear blue air of 
世 eaven seems to condense to a mysterious vision，scarce 
traceable by the eye of over-earthly yearning, yet holding 
the enraptured gaze with magic spell ; in infinitely so 代 ， 
but gradually distincter outline,， appears the wonder-bring- 
ing host of angels, descending slowly from ethereal heights， 
and bearing in 1lts midst the sacred vessel As the vision 
waxes plainer still and plainem and hovers down towards 
this vale of 了 arth, the sweetest fragrance wells from out 
its wings : entrancing vapours stream from it in clouds of 
Sold， usurping every sense with hallowed awe, and thrust 
into the throbbing hearts profoundest depth. Now bliss- 
ful pain, now shuddering delight, transfx the breast ; with 
power resistless all its downtrod seeds of Love swell onut 
to wondrous growth, awakened by the quickening charm : 
widen as it may，it seems that it must burst at last for 
vehemence of its desire，its self-surrender，its ardour to 
dissolve away,， as never heart of man had felt before. But 
this feeling wakes again to highest happiest bliss, as the 
holy sight draws ever nearer to the kindled senses ; and 
when at last the Cup itself is bared in all the marvel of 
reality,， and Plainly set before the gaze of the elect when 
the godlike fuid held within the“Grail ”sends forth the 
sunbeams of sublimest Love, like the shining of a heavenly 
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fre,， and every heart is set a-quivering with its radiance : 
then swoon away the seers senses ; to his knees he Sinks， 
in worship and annihilation. Yet oer the man thus lost in 
Loves delight the Grail now sheds its blessing, and con- 
Secrates him to its knightly service : the dazzling fames 
are softened down to _ gentier glory ; like a breath of joy 
and ecstasy ineffable, it spreads across the earthly vale, and 
flls the suppliant's breast with happiness neer dreamt 
before， Then，smiling as it looks below，the angel-host 
wings back its fight to Heaven in tender gladness : the 
fount of Love, run dry on 匡 arth, it has brought unto the 
world anew; it has left the“Grail”in keeping of pure 
mortals，whose hearts Its very Content now has drenched 
with blessing. In the clearest light of Heavens zther 
the radiant host melts into distance as 让 came before. 
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ALMOST owe you a somewhat longer chat 
about our friend and his new orchestral com- 
positions ; by word of mouth one can only do 
this sort of thing in broken sentences，and 
even for that I am not likely to have another 

opportunity for some time to come. On several occasions 

you have expressed the wish to hear my candid，definite 
estimate of LIS2ZT : to fulhl that wish ought really to place 
me in a dilemma, since you know that only enemies tell 
the truth, and the judgment of a friend, especially a friend 
who owes so much to another as [ to Zz528 must necessarily 
appear so tainted with party-feeling as scarcely to rank of 
any value， Yet [ shall not trouble much on that account ; 
for it seems to me that this is one of those prudent maxims 

Wherewith the envious world of mediocrity 一 op as you 

have so wittily called it “earopzate 一 has girt itself as 

with an unscalable rampart，whence it may cry to each 
man of signifcance : Halt，till I，thy natural foe，have 
recognised thee! No, 工 will hold by the experience that 
whoever waits for recognition by his foes，before he can 
make up his mind about himself，must have indeed his 
share of patience, but little ground for self-reliance，Please 
take what I shall tell you, then, as the testimony of a man 
whom nothing but a full heart can bring to speech, and 
who therefore speaks as confdently as though there either 
were no maxims in the world at all， or all were on his 
side. 

But something else perplexes me : namely，whatever is 


there for me to wiite you” You were 3a Witness to my 
237 
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wonderful uplifting by Liszt's production and performance 
of his new works.， You saw how I was thrilled with joy， 
that at last a thing like this should have been created and 
Set before me， No doubt you also noticed how chary 
often was with words, and you surely held this for nothing 
but the hush of deep emotion 》 And such, at first it really 
was; yet I must tell you this hush of mine is now main- 
tained with consciousness, through my having come to a 
more and more fxed conviction that the own-est essence 
of our thoughts* is unconveyable in direct ratio as they 
gain in depth and compass and thus withdraw beyond the 
bounds of Speech 一 of Speech, which does not belong to 
our Own real selves, but is given us second-hand to help 
ouUr Converse with an outer world that，at bottom，can 
only understand us clearly when we place ourselves entirely 
on the level of life's vulgar needs，The more our thoughts * 
depart from that level，the more laborious becomes the 
effort to express them : until at last the philosopher, at risk 
of being not understood at all, uses language merely in its 
Inverse Sense，oOr the artist takes refuge in the wondrous 
workshop of his art,， quite useless for the life of everyday， 
to forge himself an expression for what even then 一 and in 
the best of cases 一 can be understood by none but those who 
already share with him his thought. Now Music is indis- 
Putabjly the fittest medium for the thought (LAMpskcpittpzU1zpn) 
that cannot be conveyed by Speech,， and one well might 
call the inmost essence of all Beholding (LaxcZaxt1ten) 
Music， I6 then，when Liszt placed his works before me 
received that message which Music alone can convey, the 
circuit was completed ; and to me it must appear not only 
foolish, but impossible, to try to speak about That which 
had become mnusic for very reason that it could mol be 
spoken out Who has not already attempted to describe 


4 6 Anschauungen "一 the dictionary (Flligel's) gives us “contemplation ; 
view ; inspection ; intuitive vision ; intuition ” (to whbich I may add“behold- 
ings”) as the English equivalents of this word ; none of them is satisfactory 
when taken alone，and therefore，while Provisionally adopting “thoughts,” 工 
reserve the right to use the German term wherever expedient. 一 TR. 
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mnusical impressions by means of words?》 Only those who 
have absolutely not received the true impression，can 
imagine they have succeeded ; but whoever has been so 
full of that impression as Liszt, for instance, when he wrote 
about music, has had to battle with the same huge di 印 - 
culties as he, and, after seeking to achieve the impossible 
through an art of verbal composition (sxicpZOtLalzcpetz 
-LaxwxdyzcpEes) Such as could stand at behest of none but the 
musical genius，has had to recognise that he has really 
made himself intelligible to none but the like-minded 
mnusician, and least of all to the purely literary reader ; for 
the latter has rewarded Liszt, of all men,， by rejecting his 
words and phrases as unintelligible, distasteful, extravagant， 
and so forth. 


What, then, am TI to say to you》 The whole upshot of 
the matter will haply have to be a somewhat detailed 
exposition of the impossibility of 45cytzzg anything. Yet 
this will rather apply to the inner kernel of the thing ; as 
for the formal portion of an artwork，the side 站 turns 
towards the outer world，our connoisseurs and zsthetes 
have indeed collected so rich a store of terms and epithets， 
that one does not get truly embarrassed until asked to 
describe the thing which all these gentlemen have never 
clapped their eyes on. So [ will talk to you about that 
side of Liszts works which brings them into possible con- 
tact with that worlds perceptive faculties， With this， 
howevemr you must be content ; for all the rest,，I refer you 
一 to the profoundness of my silence at the hearing. 

I will begin with the outmost thing of all， with what the 
world sees when it looks at Liszt. It knows him as a 
Virtuoso，in all the glamour of the most brilliant and 
successful of careers as such ; and thats enough for it to 
shew it how to take him. But one fne day Liszt upsets 
all its reckonings, by quitting that career and making his 
defnite appearance as Composer : what on earth is it to 
think? The most inconvenient thing of all is, that such a 
thing had never occurred before, particularly with a musician 
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who had become quite classical， It had happened, indeed， 
that after making a heap of money, for instance, a virtuoso 
had finally yielded to the ambitious wish to play a little at 
composing ; one had forgiven it as an amiable weakness， 
and so one decides to pardon the celebrated pianoforte-hero 
in this case, too, for his latest whim, but naturally with a 
regret that he should not rather go on playing the piano. 
In this sweet frame of mind one kindljy passes over his new 
great compositions in total silence, and only the most em- 
bittered sentinels of classic music so far forget themselves 
as to give rein to their 1 humour。， Let us not be surprised 
at this ; it would really be suspicious if things had suddenly 
turned out otherwise. Which of ourselves was not tongue- 
tied also，at the frst? And yet we must therefore tax 
ourselves with not having gone deep enough into Liszt s 
nature before, or at least with not having come to a clear 
enough conception of it. Whoever had frequent occasion 
to hear Liszt play Beethoven, for instance 一 particularly in 
a friendly circle 一 must surely have always been struck with 
the fact that there was no question here of re-production， 
but of genuine production. Jo accurately lay down the 
jine that parts both functions，is much harder than one 
commonly assumes ; thus much, however, has grown clear 
to me, that to be able to reproduce Beethoven one must one- 
self be also able to produce. True, it might be impossible 
to make those people understand this, who never in their 
lives have heard anything but our ordinary concert-per- 
formances and virtuoso-renderings of Beethovenian works ; 
into the nature and worth whereof I have gained in time so 
sad an insight, that I prefer to wound no one by pursuing 
the topic farther. On the other hand I ask all who have 
heard, for instance, Opus Io6 or III of Beethoven's (the 
two great sonatas in 了 B and CC) played by Liszt in a private 
circle，what they previously knew of these creations and 
what they then discovered in them? If this was a mere 
reproduction, it was at least of infnitely greater worth than 
all the sonatas，reproducing Beethoven, which have been 
“produced ”by our pianoforte-<composers in imitation of 
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those still badly-understood works. For this was the 
peculiarity of Liszts procedure，that what the others 
trumped up with pen and paper pe made the piano speak 
for him. Yet who will deny that even the greatest and 
most original master was but a reproducer in his earliest 
period ”》 Only，we mnust remember that so long as even 
the greatest genius merely reproduces，his_ compositions 
can never gain the 'value and importance of the works re- 
produced and the masters who wrote them, but full worth 
and full signifcance enter frst with dehnite exhibition of 
originality.。 But Liszts doings in his frst, his reproductive 
period,，surpassed all previous achievements of the kind, in 
that he was the first to Place the worth and significance of 
the works of his forerunners in their fullest light, and thus 
soared up to nearly the same height as the composer whom 
he reproduced.， Ihis peculiarity eof his has been wellnigh 
overlooked, for reason of its novelty ; and here we have 
the secret of the present Surprise at Liszt s new appearance， 
which in truth is nothing but the announcement of the 
maturing of this artist's productivity、 

TI tell you all this，since only through 人 the above re- 
fections have TI myself at last gained clearness on the 
subject and the surprising problem it involves. Perhaps， 
however it is unnecessary for me totell this to precisely yozx ; 
fo with the same instinct that guided Liszt in his develop- 
ment, you will surely also have divined the secret whereas 
we men 一 having always so much to do with ourselves， 
though there is really nothing to be done with us 一 often 
stand abashed before you women in such cases. Never- 
theless you may think it not unworth the while to share the 
man's advantage，too，insofar as there is any advantage 
in his bringing to the consciousness of himself and others， 
though often very late，what the women have long since 
felt unconsciously。 This, in fact, is the only meaning my 
Whole letter can have for you. 

So, upon his own，uncustomary path，Liszt seems to me 
to have come within the last ten years to the full ripeness 
of his creative-force, through his productivity as composer 

IIL， Q 
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proper， If very few can comprehend that path itself， 
equally few are in a position to grasp the phenomenon 
which suddenly presents itself at its goal. As said above， 
it would be suspicious and perplexing，were this otherwise. 
But now there comes another point : supposing one has 
been irresistibly driven to see the worth ofthis phenomenon， 
the uncommon richness of inventive power which at once 
confronts us in these great tone-works brought before us as 
by a stroke of the magician's wand, then one might at first 
be bewildered again by their jxzoi ; and, after one's first 
head-shaking had been devoted to the possibility of our 
friend's true calling as composer one's_ second might arise 
from a comparison with the things we have been accustomed 
to. 一 You see, obedient to my motto, I am approaching my 
subject entirely from without，from the direction whence 
the world will have to approach it ; [ thus am touching 
merely what permits of being expressed in words，and 
keep for my conclusion the point on which it's probable 
that nothing will let itself be said， Onward，then 一 to 
“Form”! 一 

Ah 1! * * *， Were there no Form, there would certainly be 
no artworks, but quite certainly no art-judges either ; and 
this is so obvious to these latter that the anguish of their 
soul cries out for FEorm，whereas the easy-going artist 一 
though neither could he, as just said, exist without Form in 
the long run 一 troubles his head mighty little about it when 
at work.， And how comes this about ? Apparently because 
the artist, without his knowing it, is always creating forms， 
Whereas these gentlemen create neither forms nor anything 
else. So that their cry looks very much as though they 
expected the artist, beyond his creation of the whole thing， 
to prepare a little tidbit for the gentlemen，who otherwise 
would have nothing at all for themselves. Indeed this 
polite attention has always been shewn them by those who 
never could turn out anything for ZWemseloes, and therefore 
helped themselves along with 一 forms; and what that 
means we know well enough，dont you think? Swords 
Without blades! But when there comes a man who can 
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forge him blades (I have just been in the smithy of my 
young 9iegfried, you see 1) the boobies cut their fhingers by 
fumbling at them in the same way as they clutched the 
proffered empty hilts before ; then they naturally grow 
Cross because the spiteful smith retains the hilt within his 
hand，as is_ necessary for bearing arms，and they cannot 
even get a Sight of the only thing the others had reached 
out to them. Look you, that's the whole history of this 
outcry about absence of FEorm! But has anybody ever 
seen 3a Sabre borne without a hilt ? Does not its Swift and 
Steady slash bear witness，on the contrary，that it is 
mounted in a good strong hilt” No doubtb this hilt does 
not become visible and tangible for others，until the Sword 
has been laid down ; when the master is dead and his 
weapon has been hung up in the armoury，at last one 
Perceives the handle (Cxz 太 ) too, and haply plucks it from 
the blade 一 as an abstraction (“ Beegyxzr ) 一 yet cant imagine 
that thbhe next man who sallies forth to fght must neces- 
sarily bear his sword-blade also in a hilt， So blind are 
People, and that's about it :一 lets wash our hands of them ! 

Yes，* * * 吉 fis true enough : Liszt has indeed no FEorm. 
But let us rejoice thereat ; for 计 folk saw the“hilt, ”we 
should have to fear that at least he was bearing his sword 
reversed，and in this evil，hostile world that would be a 
little too much gallantry，since one must give people a 
taste of the edge to make them believe there really is a 
blade stuck frmly in the hilt Yet enough of jesting， 
though we still will dwell a little on this“Form.… 

After hearing one of Liszt's new orchestral works，I was 
involuntarily struck with admiration at its happy desig- 
nation as 2a3“symphonic poem. And indeed the invention 
of this term has more to say for itself than one might 
think ; for it could only have arisen with the invention of 
the new art-form itself， Perhaps this may sound strange 
to you;j wherefore I will relate my defhnite views about the 
thing. 

In the frst place，the general compass and specific 
titles of the separate works recall the “overtures” of 
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previous masters，which had already thriven to a consider- 
able length. What an unbhappy name this “Overture ” 
was, esSpecially for tone-works suited for almost any other 
place than the opening of a dramatic representation, every- 
one mnust have _ already felt who saw himself obliged to 
keep on giving it to his mnusic-pieces，Pparticularly since 
Beethoven's_ great example. But this usage was not the 
only fetter on his freedom; a far deeper coercion lay 
within the form itself the form he was employing. Who- 
ever wishes to rightly account for the speciality of this 
form，must study the history of the Overture from its 
earliest origin ; he will be astonished to fhnd that it arose 
from nothing but a dance，which was played in the 
orchestra as introduction to 3a scenic piece; and he will be 
flled with marvel at what has come of it in course of time 
and through the inventive genius of great masters. 一 Not 
only the Overture, however but every other independent 
instrumental tone-piece oOwes its form to the Dance or 
March ; and a series of such pieces，as also a piece in 
which several dance-forms were combined，was called a 
“Symphony.” The Symphony s formal germ survives till 
this day in its third movement the Menuet or Scherzo， 
where it suddenly appears in utmost naivety, as though to 
tell the secret of the Form of all the movements. Now 
I have no wish to depreciate this form，especially as one 
owes to it so many marvellous products; 工 will merely 
observe that it is a very dehnite form and easy to be made 
irrecognisable if liberties are taken with it and therefore 
demands a strict _ attention from those who would fain 
exXpress themselves therein 一 pretty much as Dance itself 
requires 3a strict attention from the dancers.、 What it was 
possible to express in this form，we See to our utmost 
delight in the Symphony of Beethoven and expressed the 
most beautifully and satisfyingly just where he governed 
his expression entirely by that form. On the other hand 
it was always disturbing, the instant it was employed 一 as 
in the Overture 一 to accommodate an Idea whose enuncia- 
tion rebelled against the stricter rule of Dance，。 In place 
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of CezelobpMie1zt Such as is necessary for a dramatic subjectb 
this rule demands that cpaApge (Wechsel) inherent in all 
forms arisen from the March or Dance: namely the 
following of a softer quieter period after the livelier motion 
of the commencement，and finally the repetition of that 
livelier motion ; and that for reasons deeply seated in the 
nature of the thing. Without such a change and such 
a repetition a Symphonic movement，in the hitherto- 
accepted meaning of the term, is not so much as thinkable ; 
and what is openly shewn in the third movement of a 
symphony, as Menuet Trio, and repetition of the Menuetb 
may be proved to_ exist 一 though in greater disguise，and 
particularly in the second movement inclining more to the 
variation-form 一 as the backbone of the form of all the other 
movements。 Now it will be obvious that in the conflict of 
2 dramatic idea with this form, the necessity must at once 
arise to either sacrifce the development (the idea) to the 
alternation (the form)，or the latter to the former， As 
you may remember， once set up Glucks Overture to 
Iphigenia in Aulis as a model，because the master，with 
Surest feeling of the nature of the problem now before us， 
had here so admirably understood to open his drama with 
a play of moods and their opposites, in keeping with the 
Overture-form,， and not with a _ development impossible in 
that form. That the great masters who came after him 
felt this to be a limitation， however we may see distinctly 
by the overtures of Beethoven ; the composer knew of what 
an infnitely richer portraiture his music was capable, he 
felt equal to carrying out the idea of Development ; and 
nowhere do we fhnd this more Plainly evidenced, than in the 
8great Overture to Leonora。 But he who has eyes, may see 
precisely by this overture how detrimental to the master 
the maintenance of the traditional form was bound to be. 
Eor who，at all capable of understanding such a work， 
will not agree with me when TI assert that the repetition of 
the first parb after the middle section, is a weakness which 
distorts the idea of the work almost past all understanding ; 
and that the more，as everywhere else，and particularly 
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in the coda, the master is obviously governed by nothing 
but the dramatic development? But whoso has brains 
and lack of prejudice enough to see this, will have to admit 
that the evil couldq only have been avoided by entirely 
8giving up that repetition ; an abandonment，howevem 
which would have done away with the overture-form 一 Le 
the original, merely suggestive (wztUy MoltVtAt2) Symphonic 
dance-form 一 and have constituted the departure-point for 
creating a new form. 

What，now， would that new form be ;Of necessity 3 
form dictated by the subject of portrayal and its logical 
development. And what would be this subject ;一 人 A poetic 
motive， So ! 一 prepare to be shocked ! 一 “ Programme- 
music.” 

That looks a perilous conclusion ; and whoever chanced 
to hear it，might raise an outcry about the suggested 
abolition of music's independence， Heigho ! let us examine 
a little closer what this cry, this alarm may have to say for 
itself. 一 This most superb, incomparable, most independent 
and peculiar of all the arts, 一 the art of Mnusic 一 were 让 
possible for it ever to be injured, save by bunglers never 
consecrated in its Sanctuary ” Do they mean to tell us 
that Liszt, the most musical of all musicians to me con- 
ceivable, could be that sort of bungler ” Hear my creed : 
LIzsktc cCMN NEVEJ CN 11 NO 805510LE GCLrace caSe 加 pe 2 
pzpNespz 1Me yxedeeMit11g Cjt。 It is of her nature, that what 
all the other arts but hint ab through her andq in her 
becomes 人 the most undoubtable of certainties，the most 
direct and defhnite of truths， Look at the very coarsest 
dance, listen to the vilest doggerel : its Music (if only she 
has taken it seriously, and not intentionally caricatured it) 
ennobles even that ; for just by reason of her own peculiar 
earnestness,， She is of so chaste and wonderful a nature that 
she transfgures everything she touches. But it is equally 
manifest, equally sure, that Music will only let herself be 
seen in forms erst borrowed from an aspect or utterance of 
Life，which，originally strangers to Music， obtain through 
her their deepest meaning as if through revelation of the 
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music latent in them. Nothing is less absolute (as to its 
appearance in Life, of course) than Mnusic, and the cham- 
pions of an Absolute Mnusic evidently don't know what 
they're talking about ; to utterly confound them, one would 
only have to bid them shew us a mnusic without tbhe form 
which it has borrowed from either bodily motion or Spoken 
Verse (as regards the causal connexion).# 一 Now we have 
recognised the march- and dance-form as the irremovabjle 
foundation of pure Instrumental-music, and we have seen 
this form lay down the rules of construction for even the 
most complex tone-works of every kind so rigorously, that 
any departure from them, such as the non-repetition of the 
first period, was considered a transgression into formlessness 
and had therefore to be avoided by the daring Beethoven 
himsel 人 -to his otherwise great detriment. On this point， 
then, we are at one, and admit that in this human world 
it Was necesSsatry to afford divine Music a point of attach- 
ment，nay 一 aS We have seen 一 2“conditioning moment， 
before ever she could come to an appearance。 Iask now， 
whether March or Dance, with all the mental Pictures of 
those acts, can Supply a worthier motive of Form than, for 
instance，a mental picture (Foxstelawug) of the main and 
characteristic features in the deeds and sufferings of an 
Orpheus，a Prometheus，and so forth 》 工 further ask : 让 
Mnusics manifestation is so governed in advance by Form， 
as T have already proved to you， whether it is not nobler 
and less trammelling for her to take this Form from an 
imagined Orpheus or Prometheus motive，than from an 
imagined march or dance motive ' 一 Surely no one will 
have an instant's dqoubt about it，but rather allege the 
di 狂 culty of obtaining an intelligible mnusical form from 
these higher more individualised concepts (FoxsteLLtvUlge12 
Since it has hitherto appeared impossible to group them for 
the ordinary understanding (I don't know whether Iam 
expressing myself correctly) without employing those lower， 
more general motives of form. 

The ground of this apprehension consists herein : un- 


”4 (dem causalen Zusammenhange Dach),” 
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qualified or fantastic musicians, denied that higher conse- 
cration, have set before us tone-works departing to such an 
extent from the customary Symphonic (dance-) form，of 
which they simply had not gained the mastery，that the 
composer's aim stayed absolutely unintelligible it his 
bizarre dance-forms were not followed step by step with an 
explanatory programme， 了 ereby we felt that Music had 
been openly degraded, though solely because on the one 
hand an unworthy idea had been given her to express, on 
the other, this idea itself had not come to clear expression ; 
which mostly arose from all its scanty stock of intelligibility 
having been derived from the traditional，but arbitrarily 
mangled dance-form, and bungled in the application. But 
let us not trouble our head with these caricatures, which are 
to be found in every art you choose to name ; let us keep 
to the infinitely richer, more developed powers of 了 xpres- 
sion which Mnusic has reaped from the efforts of great 
geniuses，down to our own times， VWe must place our 
doubt then, less in Musics capability (for things undreamt 
have been already compassed in the older cramping forms) 
than in the artist's possession of the needful poetico-musical 
attribute, the gift of beholding the poetic subject in such a 
way as to serve the mnusician for moulding his intelligible 
musical forms.， And here in very deed resides the secreb 
and the problem ; its solution could be reserved for none 
but a highly-gifted chosen man, who, whilst out and out 
musician, is at like time out and out a Seer (CISCZCUCENGCEY- 
Dizcpie)， What I mean, it is difhcult to make clear; 工 
leave to our daily increasing body of great zsthetes，to 
puzzle out its dialectic term.” 工 hus much 工 know，how- 
ever，that everyone endowed with head and heart will 
understand me when he hears Eranz Liszts“Symphonic 
Poems”his“ Faust”hbhis“JDante”; for it is these，that 
Were the first to clear my notions of the problem itself. 

I pardon everybody who has hitherto doubted the 
benefit of a new art-form for instrumental mnusic， for 工 
must own to having so fully shared that doubt as to join 

* Hanslick js meant，of course. 一 工 R。 
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with those who saw in our Programme-music a most 
unedifying spectacle 一 whereby I felt the drollness of my 
situation，as TI myself was classed among just the pro- 
gramme-musicians，and cast into one pot with them. 
Whilst listening to the best of this sort nay，often even 
works of genius, it had always happened that 工 so com- 
pletely lost the mnusical thread that by no manner of 
exertion could TI re-find and knit it up again 工 his 
occurred to me quite recently with the love-scene，So 
entrancing in its Principal motives,，of our friend Berlioz 
“Romeo and Juliet” symphony : the great fascination 
which had come over me during the development of the 
chief-motive，was dispelled in the further course of the 
movement，and sobered down to an undeniable malaise ; 
1 discovered at once that，while 工 had lost the musical 
thread (ie. the logical and lucid play of defhnite motives)， 
now had to hold on to scenic motives not present be- 
fore my eye, nor even so much as indicated in the pro- 
gramme. Indisputably these motives existed in the 
famous balcony-scene of Shakespeare's; but in that they 
had all been faithfully retained，and in the exact order 
given them by the dramatist，lay the great mistake of 
the composer。 The latter if he wished to use this scene 
as the motive of a symphonic poem，ought to have felt 
that，for expressing ”Pretty much the same idea，the 
Dramatist must lay hands on quite other means than 
the Mnusician ; he stands much nearer to the life of 
everyday，and is intelligible solely when the idea with 
which he presents us is clothed in an Action whose various 
component“moments”So closely resembjle some incident 
of that life，that each spectator fancies he ls also living 
through it， The Musician，on the contrary，looks quite 
away from the incidents of ordinary jlife, entirely upheaves 
its_ details and its accidentals，and sublimates whatever 
jies within it to its quintessence of emotional-content 一 
to which alone can Mnusic give a _ voice，and Music only. 
A true musical poet，therefore，would have presented 
Berlioz with this scene in a thoroughly compact zcZec/ 
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form ; and in any case a Shakespeare，had he meant to 
hand it over to a Berlioz for mnusical reproduction, would 
have written it just as differently as Berlioz' composition 
should now be different to make it understandable pey 
Se. We have been speaking of one of the gifted musician s 
happiest inspirations, however and my opinion of his less 
happy ones might easily set me dead against this line of 
work 记 on the other hand, it had not brought to light 
such perfect things as the smaller pictures of his“、9ceme 
CU CaMibpg， his “LVaxcpe des jilexz1tg ”etc.， Which shew us 
to our amazement what may be accomplished in this mode. 


Why I adduced this instance from the “1love-scene,”， 
was Imerely to give you a_notion of the extreme difculty 
of solving the problem, and to shew you that in reality it 
involves a_ 5ecxe 上 一 comparable to that invisible“hiit ”of 
which I spoke above，but which,， in view of the blade's 
effects，I_ assume as held securely in Liszts hand，and 
indeed so peculiarly fitted to just pzs hand that it is 
altogether hidden from our eyes therein. But this secret 
is withal the essence of the Individuality and its way of 
looking at things (Cey zZ7y cge1NtENt NS5SCCCUUN2)， Which 
Would forever remain a mystery to us, did it not reveal 
itself in the gifted_ individuals artworks， Earther than 
this artwork and its impression on ourselves 一 at bottom， 
again, a_matter of our individuality 一 we cannot go ; the 
amount of generally-applicable artistic rules to be drawn 
therefrom is precious little, and those who think to make 
much capital out of it, have simply missed the main affair. 
Thus much, however is certain : Liszt's way of looking at 
a poetic Subject must needs be fundamentally different 
from that of Berlioz，and indeed must be of that kind 
which，in speaking of the Romeo scene，[_ attributed to 
the Poet who meant to hand his subject over to the 
Musician for carrying out， 

You see, I now have got so near the heart of the mattem 
that I cannot wisely say much more ; we have reached the 
Point where the one individuajlity imparts its secret to the 
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other，and he who could expatiate aloud thereon，mnust 
have taken very 1little up，as one certainly can blab no 
Secrets Save those one has not understood， If then, I am 
silent as to zpet Liszt imparted to me through his 
Symphonic Poems, II will merely conclude by telling you 
Something about the formal side of their message. 一 In this 
regard 工 was above all struck by the great the speaking 
Plainness with which the subject (dexr CegeytlaNpCQ) Pro- 
claimed itself to me: naturally this was no longer the 
subject as described by the Poet in words, but that quite 
other aspect of it unreachable by any manner of descrip- 
tion，whose intangible and vaporous quality makes us 
wonder how it can display itself so uniquely clear, distinct， 
compact and unmistakable，to our Eeeling. With Liszt 
this masterly grip in the musical conception speaks out 
WwWith such a puissance at the very outset of the Piece, that 
after the frst sixteen bars I often could not restrain the 
astonished cry :“nough, I have it all!” This I deem so 
prominent a feature in the works of Liszt that, despite the 
aversion Shewn by a _ certain party to recognise Liszt's 
prowess on this fheld,I havent the slightest fear as to their 
fnding a very Speedy entrance to the affections of the 
Public proper. The di 印 culties which stand in the way of 
dramatic compositions, due to the far greater complexity 
of their media of expression，are Smaller in the case of 
more purely orchestral works; our bands are mostly good， 
and where Liszt himself{ 一 or one of his more familiar 
pupils 一 can conduct the performances，the same Success 
will always follow as Liszt found，for instance，with our 
simple-hearted people of St Gall，whbo so touchingly ex- 
pressed their astonishment that compositions which they 
had been warmed against as formjless and chaotic, should 
have struck them as so swift and easy of understanding. 
As you know，this confrmed my good opinion of the 
Publiic 一 though nothing but a sudden shock can avail 
to lift it above its wonted view-poinbtb and the effect can 
neither be lasting nor react upon the jlife of everyday， 
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for very reason of its violence.* ”Nevertheless the evidence 
of such an uplifting remains the artist's solitary guerdon 
from without, and in any case he must guard against ex- 
Pecting it from every person, after the evenb for he might 
fnd the individual sobered down and only too prone to 
criticise.。 hus on the next day， even after being carried 
away by the performance, it perhaps will occur to many 
a musician to pounce upon this or that “peculiarity， 
“harshness”or“ abruptness"”; and particularly the rare, un- 
wonted harmonic progressions may Ze give many people 
ground for hesitation.， One might inqulre how it came to 
pass then, that they found nothing to offend them during 
the performance itself，but simply abandoned themselves 
to the fascination of a new and unwonted Impression， 
which we may well opine could not have been Produced 
without the aid of those“peculiarities” and so forth ， As 
a_matter of factb it is the characteristic of every new， 
unwonted and determinant impression，that it has abonut 
it something strange to us，Ssomething which rouses our 
mistrust ; and this, again, must reside in that secret of the 
Individuality， In respect of what we are，wWe are Surely 
all alike, and the race (dze CatltsMt) may be the only true 
thing here ; but in respect of how we look at things we are 
so_unlike that, taken strictly，we remain forever strangers 
to each other But in this consists the Individuality, and 
however objective may have been its path of evolution 一 
ie. however wide-embracing our feld of vision (LMNpscZittUtp7pr) 
may have grown, however flled by nothing but the Object 
一 there will always cleave to that 4mscp&axtUjtg  a Something 
which remains peculiar to the special individuality。 Yet 
only through this one thing of its own, does the personal 
MicpatUtMt impart itself to others ; whosoever would make 
the one his own, can do so only by taking up the other ; 


* “Sie wWissen, dass diess meine gute Meinung tber das Publikum bestatigte， 
von dem wir allerdings Dichts Anderes, als eine plotzliche Erhebung aus seinem 
gewohnten Anschauungswesen verlangen dtirfen，welche eben desshalb nicht 
nachhaltig und auf das gemeine Leben rtickwirkend sein kann，weil sie im 
Grunde eine sehr gewaljltsame ist.” 
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to see what another individual sees, we must see it with his 
eyes 一 and this takes Place through Love alone. Where- 
fore by our very love for a great artist we as good as 
say that，in taking his _ creation to our hearb we adopt 
withal those individual peculiarities of view which made 
that creation possible to him.* 一 Now, as I have nowhere 
more distinctly felt this loves enriching and informing 
power than in my love for Liszt, in consciousness thereof 
I fain would bid those doubters : Only trusb and ye will 
marvel at the gain your trust will bring you! Should you 
falter，should you fear betrayal，then look a little closer 
zpo he is for whom I ask your trust， 玉 now ye a musician 
more musical than Liszt ”who holds within his breast the 
Powers of Music in richer, deeper store than he ”who feels 
more fnely and more delicately，who knows and“cans” 
more ,whom Nature has more highly gifted and who has 
cultivated more untiringly those gifts，than he Can 
ye name to me no second, oh ! trust ye then this only one 
(who，moreovem is far too noble a man to dupe you) 
and rest assured that through that trust ye there will 
be the most enriched where now, for lack of trust, ye fear 
contamination ! 

LI can say nothing further to you ”*” ” *#，and even the 
last few lines I have no longer addressed to yourself but to 
quite another sort of folk, so that you will hardly know 
what to do with them，unless it should come into your head 
to make them public. 一 Indeed, upon glancing through my 
letter again, I fnd I have spoken less to you than to those 
TI felt so eager to address some years ago. When Ithink 
of the confusion [ gave rise to at the time, 工 cannot but 
regard myself as fallen back into an old offence, and, seeing 
how badly II came of before，IL really ought to be more 
careful，So I have earned a punishment for my imprudence， 
and, if you fancy that by so doing you will damage no one 


4 Wenn Wir einen grossen 及 tnstler lieben, So sagen wir daber hiermit， 
dass wir dieselben individuellen Eigenthiimlichkeiten，die ihm jene schopfer- 
ische Anschauung erm5glichten, in die Aneignung der Anschauung selbst mit 
einschliesseD.” 
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but myself, I suppose I mnust submit to your handing this 
letter to the printer， Should yonu feel too friendly toward 
me to wish to do me any harm，and prefer to have me 
punished incognito，thben you might name some other 
person as its _ author 一 perhaps Herr Aiizs ;ij people will 
believe anything of him,， you know. 

But above all greet my AZAzxans for me and tell him the 
old, oldq story, that I love him ! 


Your 


了 RICHARD WAGNER. 


EPILOGU 世 
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中 OOW II fell upon the extravagant idea of plan- 
ning and working out the Biihnenfestspiel * 
“der K1N2 Ce25 人 zeLp1pet Thave already 
intimated at the close of an earlier “Com- 
munication to my Friends + As regards the 
subject itself that idea had sprung from a more and more 
earnest consideration of the extraordinary fertility of the 
“stuft，and had shaped itself into the wish to possess myseif 
entirely of it As regards the character of the considera- 
tion which I devoted to the stu 化 that also will become 
Plain enough to anybody who will honour the second 
section, in particular of my lengthy treatise on“ Opera and 
Drama ”with a Serious inspection. 

Harder would it be for me to explain the somewhat 
presumptuous mood that prompted the task and fortihed 
me in the straining of my whole productive forces, through 
a_ long series of years, to the prosecution of a work which 
every man of practical experience was bound to deem 
ineXxecutable at any of our opera-houses， 了 veryone was 
astounded that TI ，of all people，after my eminently 
Practical experience, should be deluded into so monstrous 
an undertaking. True，I replied that with ZWz work 工 
was complerely turning my back on the modern opera- 
house，and that it was just my repugnance against any 
further commerce with our Opera-house that had played 
no_ insignihcant part in inspiring me with that extra- 
vagant idea。 People thought it unnecessary to take my 
reply in sober earnest， Was T the man to give up all 
notion of a live Performance of such a work, when I was 
doing my utmost to put life into its smallest feature ? 
No : one felt bound to Suppose that，seeing the endless 
bains | was taking to prepare my work for drastic execu- 


”Stage-festival-play. 一 TR， 
f+ See volume iv of these CerCt1zlpE Secpyt1ie1z MU60 DUALopx21t. 一 及 。 
WAGNER. 一 Volume i of :Richard Wagners Prose Works”(Eng.). 一 TR。 
III.。 R 3257 
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tion， TI must inwardly be counting on a _ quite excellent 
production and its consequent success， To this I might 
very well assent, yet still persist that I had no thought of 
a performance at our theatres， On the contrary,，I already 
informed my closer friends of the plan I made public later 
in the Preface to the poem of my Biihnenfestspiel ; they 
listened to me，but didnt know what to make of 让 
Whoever was actively disposed towards me，thought 
needful to suggest a compromise with the existing Theatre 
and its belongings.， 工 was told that new actors and 
singers，Such as I qdemanded，could not be conjured out 
of the ground or clouds ; that even if some rich man, for 
example，were found to offer himsclf as patron for the 
execution of my idea, I _ still should have to put up with 
the_ existing means of representation ; why，then，should 
I not go to work frst-hand at a Place where they existed ? 
一 So we were back at once in the old, old groove，and 
only my head was full of mad chimeras ! 

From time to time since then, I have given myself no 
little trouble to point out the black spot in the organisa- 
tion of our theatres, to expose its causes, and prove its de- 
moralising consequences on every hand. But everything 
Stays as it was， For that's the German all over， so Soon as 
it is a question of Arbt and particularly the Theatre 一 felqs 
whereon he 1loses all that sturdy earnestness for which he 
is So famous. Appeal to his sense of honour and he will 
smile benignly : for really，now，you cant be meaning 
“honour”; assail his common sense, shew him by rule of 
three that our TIheatre is squandering in the most disgrace- 
ful manmner，not only the artistic，but also the hnancial 
means at Stake 一 he will smile again, this time a roguish 
smile，and tell you its no affair of his，。 Out-argue him， 
spread your facts before him,， nay 一 Shock him : hes braver 
even than his soldiers ; they fall，when they are shot ; 
but he, one hrst must push him over like the Russians. 一 

This and much else kept rising afresh in my mind. 
That plan I had imparted to my friends; but in the 
depths of my heart 】 fed my obstinacy on a st 由 more 
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desperate idea。 Time seemed nothing to me，and true 
Being lay beyond the province of its laws， Among all 
my acquaintances it was II who possessed the largest 
Practical experience on the feld of musical dramaturgy， 
as also the most unquestioned skill in applying that 
experience.。 In a _ large measure it was the aptitude 
acquired hereby，that had enabled me to conceive my 
sweeping project. So 工 would carry out my work and 
notify each smallest detail, to hold it ready for the right 
day coming, perhaps long after I was dead， Since I had 
no kind of pleasure in the 上 xisting，and felt myself in 
nowise pledged to its continuance，I thought of the possi- 
bility that some day 一 perchance at dead of night 一 a 
state of things might supervene that would put an end 
to many hne affairs，and among them to OUT excellent 
German theatres. In my own way，IL pictured this 
regrettable event not undivertingly : the lot reserved for 
our Theatre-Intendants and Directors troubled me jlittle， 
for at any rate they must understand something or other 
better than the Theatre, and so they would not lack for 
further and more suitable employment. Neither did the 
generality of our play-actors and singers demand my too 
great sympathy; they could be most admirably pro- 
vided for，as tailors， hairdressers， counterjumpers， or 
even bookkeepers and cashiers. But least of all did 工 
bewail our wild comedians and mnusicians proper* ij WwWher- 
ever I had found a vestige of some consolation for the 
stage, it had been among these lost children of our modern 
social system : degraded to a human caricature by the 
utterly stupid management of our theatres，midst them 
alone had Imet true talent and genuine calling to the 
wondrous mysteries of theatric art. One had only to li 代 
them into _ consciousness of the dignity of their avocation ; 
and_ nothing else was needed for this, but setting them on 
the right road to discharge a worthy task : when lol the 
riddle of their mission in life, of their so problematic being， 


* 4 Musiker "一 probably bere used in its sense of “bandsmen ;wild>” 
being employed as in the case of … wild Howers。 一 工 R。 
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was solved at once， And for these 一 whom [ saw roving 
like gipsies through the chaos of a_ new commercial order 
of the world 一 LI now would plant my banner.， Upon 让 
should be written somewhat this :“ Shew the world what 
ye poor useless waifs can be to it ii onljy ye hold your- 
selves before it as its faithful mirror 1 

Many years have elapsed since the time when, in such a 
mood,，I began to carry out my work, and I cannot say that 
my views with regard to its some-day representation have 
altered in any essential ; even that banner in a weightiest 
sense，wWill have to remain,*” However I will give a hasty 
review on the one band, of the fortunes of my work itself， 
on the other，of the new experiences and lights which have 
brought me kindlier，more hopeful prospects of arriving 
safely at my Journey's goal. 

It was impossible for me to keep the secret of my mon- 
strous Scheme entirely to myself ; 太 工 forewent the public， 
the acquiescence of the Folk, at least I could not dispense 
with the confederacy of more 人 miliar friends，、 工 had the 
compjleted poem printed at my own expense in a Very 
small edition, and sent out copies to my nearer and more 
distant acqualintances， My disinclination to having 站 
regarded and judged as a _ literary product was So pro- 
nounced, that I expressly safeguarded myself against this 
in a Short preface, in view of the chance that one of the 
copies given to my friends might fall into the hands of 

”As mentioned in my introductory note, the original article ended with the 
following paragraph :一 

“In this sense [of the“ German spirit"] II greet the “Cerman Wagner 
Union，xwhich I hear has just been formed at the free instigation of devoted 
friends of my art and the idea I champion. If once, in my despair，I thought 
I should have to plant my banner on the ruins of a general cataclysm 一 to 
assemble the nobler remnant rescued from a Culture at enmity with Art : to 
my unspeakable satisfaction I now have only to assemhble the heajlthy elements 
of the art TI had qescried，under that selfksame banner which foats above the so 
auspiciously resuscitated German 开 mpire，in order from the noblest factors of 
a ljong neglected truly-Cerman Culture to build up forthwith,， nay，merely to 
unveil the building long prepared-for unbeknown within the German Spirit， 
by drawing off its jast false wrappage 一 which，like a tattered garment，sSoon 
shall moulder into dust，and its threadbare rags dissolve into tbhe aura of a new 
and purer atmosphere of Art。 一 工 R， 
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some person unacquainted and unconnected with me 一 
whom I thus desired to consider himself warned from 
dragging my poem before the tribunal of the public press. 
The said abstinence has been observed in the most jiteral 
sense down to the present day, though I have since found 
reason to change my mind in this particular. 

As, howevemr I shall have to return to this point in the 
further course of my report for the present I will recount 
the experiences which taught me that my poem had after 
all not stayed quite unregarded in remoter circles， While 
people held themselves committed by myself to ignore this 
certainly remarkable phenomenon, of a cycle of Nibelungen- 
dramas from the pen of a mnusician，they felt perfectly 
justifted in going farther，and secxeliwpt 让 at all costs. 
Before my Nibelungen-poem was printed and distributed， 
at the beginning of the year I853，the “stuf of the 
medieval Nibelungenlied，so far as I can ascertain，had 
only once been turned into a stage-piece; that was a long 
time ago，by Raupach in his prosy fashion,* and it had 
been performed in Berlin, as such， without success， 责 ow- 
ever，sSome ftime before its private publication，certain 
portions of my poem, as also my plans with regard to this 
Nibelungen-stu 优 had reached the notice and mostly the 
ridicule of the journals,， apropos of my negociations on the 
point with Axyczxps 人 zx531 at that time o 全 cially engaged at 
Weimar。， [It soon transpired that 工 had made a particularly 
“lucky hnd ”with the choice of my stu 鱼 a“hnd ”which 
others might feel the more disposed to appropriate as my 
undertaking must at any rate be considered, and above all 
declared, a quite unworkable chimera， A hrst symptom of 
the notice bestowed on my lucky fhnd was the Speedy ap- 
pearance of a grand opera“ die Nibelungen，”by the Berlin 
攻 apellmeister 怒 ._ Dot in which a popular prima donna 


”Le ipe[upbz1p ozt ”1834。 了 Previously to this tbhere had been 
Fouquk's trilogy，“… Dexr ed di Novden published in Berlin，18o8-1o, 
-一 工具 。 

+ Performed for the first time，at Weimar，on Jan, 22，1854 ; the hbretto， 
in hve acts，wWas WIitten by Gerber. 一 工 R. 
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is said to have made a_ great effect by springing upon the 
stage on horseback. Soon after the“ Nibelungen “began 
to Stir among our Literary-poets，who suddenly found 
themselves prompted to adapt this so obviously national 
stuf 人 f for the stage, for which it hitherto had seemed so little 
ftted ; till at last there actually appeared a rhapsodist 
among them，to go about the country giving very lively 
readings of whole cycles of Nibelungen-epics，clad com- 
pletely in the primal garment of the 了 dda 一 as 工 learn 
from the newspapers. 

It would be more than presumptuous，because totally 
incorrect and as good as impossible，were Ito fatter 
myself that I had exercised the smallest infuence on the 
labours of my rivals in this Nibelungen business : So far as 
【 know, those theatrical poets had not felt called to imitate 
my exhaustive studies of the myth in question 一 studies 
which hadqd been the first to set its fgures before mein a 
light at all proftable for Drama. As it would evince a 
very Superfhcial notice of my work on their part it would 
rather be a matter of regret to me that [had not been able 
to rouse these gentlemen 一 by far more closely concerned 
with literary research 一 to a profounder consideration of 
their subject, had I not more reason to conclude that they 
had passed it by in cold contempt， So it would seem that 
my project's mere name + had_ determined them，out of 
sheer respect for the admittedly important stuff to save 站 
from the shame of being set before the German public by 
a musician. In this sense one appears to have made the 
best job one could of it, and hastened to give the theatre- 
public something from the Nibelungenlied about “grim 
Hagen "and vengeful Grimmhilde，in the old-accustomed， 
though not particularly effective manner. 

4 Wilhelm Jordan，who began hbis peripatetic recitals in 1865 ; his epicy 
4.ANzpeloitpe ”was in two portions，“ .xjzrzediaseg (pub，Frankfort，I8009) 
and “Hildebrand's Heimkehr”(ibid，!874). 一 TR。 

+ In 了 . Hebbels trilogy “和 Dre Nizbepvnpet “the second part is called“' .zx48- 
przedy 7zz which was also the name of Wagner's frst version of Dre Colie- 
azmpze1MUMUE Hebbel lived at Vienna (where Wagner was residing at the time 


he wrote tbhe Preface to the Arze) and his work, 《crowned with a prize of 
1,0oo Thalers,”was published in 1862. 一 工 R 
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Nevertheless the specitc garment of my poem，too， 
was noticed at the last， The songs of the ZEdcaz，which 
Simrock since had made so _ easily accessible，seemed to 
positively invite everyone to try his hand on the old- 
northern source in just the way that I appeared to have 
done. True，the Literary-historian /zlzcxz .9cpMttad had 
found occasion to label it“old-Frankish gear” remind- 
ing us of the three-cornered hats and other trappings of 
our peasants ; but people didnt allow themselves to 
be put off by this GautzU bpro 9Uo，and we soon were 
deluged with the most jaw-breaking names of gods and 
heroes from the old Norraina They bristled in the text- 
books，written actually in Stabreim here and there， which 
many a musician got vamped up for him ; nay,they thronged 
the independent poems of our well-printed poets. 一 瑞 ere 
again I had one thing to regret namely that my work had 
not been able to arouse, as well, the only feeling in which 
those relics of antiquity should be brought before us 一 the 
feeling for their purely-human element，so close to our 
own hearts，instead of mere regard for their value as 
curiosities。 On the contrary，it was evident that their 
curiousness had been their sole attraction ; from this, the 
absolutely outlandish，one expected a_ good effect The 
effect was a failure, however ; and, in view of the singular 
moral and intellectual attributes of modern Criticism， 让 
was only to be anticipated that this aberration would be 
raised into a standard for judging M7 work too, whenever 
people 一 though carefully abstaining from any serious 
discussion of it 一 thought ft to give it a side-thrust in the 
dark.，， And so it happened when，under circumstances 
which I still reserve for closer mention, [ had resolved on 
making my poem completely public， Among the grounds 
which moved me to this action 工 certainljy must rank the 
overcoming of my earlier repugnance，and in fact my 
present inclination, to submit my poem even to a jliterary 
verdict. It was just my observation of the manifest， 
though hitherto unavowed infuence of an acquaintance 
with my work upon other peoples schemes for 1literary 
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and dramatic products，that induced me to expose my 
own idea，so far as it was to be seen in my conception 
and manipulation of the zoetzc stufft， and leave it to sound 
judgment to estimate the considerable difference between 
my treatment and that of the others. 

Now it certainly would have been something novel in 
the history of modern German Journalism，if the poetic 
efforts of an“'opera-composer ”had been seriously com- 
pared with the elaborations of literary poets by profession. 
Surely decency itself forbade, and the whole relations of 
the gentry of “Poetic diction ”to one another and in par- 
ticular to their publishers。 The most remarkable thing 
Was, that expressions of the most signitcant approval of 
even this my poem were actually brought me from that 
camp at times, through private channels ; but where they 
would have been of use to my great projecb namely under 
the eye of the public 一 which might have had its attention 
drawn by a commendatory，or at all events intelligent 
review of my poem, and thus have been moved to render 
me the aid so indispensable for that project s carrying out 
一 如 exe every Such expression was studiously held back. 
Nothing didq meet with, but bad jokes of the theatrical 
reporters and chartered musical jesters ; farther than this 
even the editoriate of the“ 4Leemiet1e CetztpNp ”could not 
get, though its singular consortium of Augsburg bellelettrists 
has to introduce to the German public a couple of brand- 
new poets of the very highest rank on an average once a 
year。 和 No，People stuck to giving me out as an Opera- 
maker the poverty of whose mnusical capacity might be 
judged from the mere fact that he was obliged to eke it out 
with eccentric ftext-concoctions of his own; an opinion 
heartily subscribed by the musical reviewers of the same 
consortium， 

了 Remembering the spirit of our Art-criticism，as pub- 
lished, it would be indiscreet to ask for an explanation of 
such behaviour in the face of more and more salient and 
unpreventable facts 一 as which one needs must style the 
Successes of even my most despaired-of works. Should 
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awkward questions 1like this be asked，that spirit，let 让 
never So loudly call itself the spirit of publicity (at least oft 
DulListzs1zB#) has always a curious refuge at hand, in its 
native obscurantism ; So that in cases Such as mine，one 
ought rather to ask the man who thinks he needs its help， 
what he expects from that quarter toward the attainment 
of really artistic ends, seeing how manifest it is that no 
expenditure of pains，however great，can enable it to 
impose upon the nation the rubbishy for the good，the 
consumptive for the strong and healthy? On the con- 
trary，one Well might suppose that a pressing recommend- 
ation from this side would rather cast suspicion on an 
important artistic enterprise like mine ; for everyone must 
have learnt to his cost at some time, how he threw away 
his money when he allowed a most exciting puff in the 
famous Supplement to the “4LAgemtetzNe CetttMp ”for 
instance，to _ influence him to buy the newly-published 
drama of this or that of its famous poets. 

Accordingly one could only ask oneself in despair what 
on earth was to be done to make the German public fairly 
acquainted with the existence of some new thing of signiR- 
cance, Something which could not hrst be brought within 
the accustomed categories 》 IThe nearest category into 
which the execution of my magnum opus (MieEtz1NeEY ECYO5SE82Z 
4xbezh would have had to ft itself was that of Opexiz ; but 
it was the knowledge of the utter havoc our operatic System 
would wreak upon my project,，were II to entrust the latter 
to its care，that had been my starting-point ;and it was 
my repugnance against any immediate contact therewith， 
that fnally became my chief incentive to come forward 
with my poem as a jliterary product 一 as it were to ascer- 
tain whether my work, regarded from this side, could rouse 
su 印 cient_ attention to wake among the educated of the 
nation a fancy for entertaining the wider-reaching plan or 
execution which I coupled with it IThe state of our 
literary Journalism, to which I have just alluded, resulted 
in my being left in total ignorance whether I had arrived 

*A debasged-German term for “journalism ”in general, 一 TR. 
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at any Such effect On the contrary 一 as lay indeed in the 
nature of the thing, since driven every day more deeply 
home upon me 一 [ was constantly referred back to the 
category of “Opera” as my right departure-point，the 
proper mother-womb of my conceptive force ; and now, 3sS 
it Seems, it is from thence alone that the incubative forces， 
not only for my artwork, but also for its future stage-per- 
formance，will have to be supplied me So the Literary- 
drama may form a pretty good idea of how things stand 
with it. 一 

Before I proceed to the plan for the production of my 
work, as given by way of preface to the public issue of my 
poem,， will briehy sketch my attitude towards thbhis poem 
during the lengthy period when its mnusical composition 
was under way，and fnally during its long-continued 
interruption. 

After fve years' arrest of my mnusical productiveness, it 
was with great alacrity that ] set to work on the [musicalj 
composition of my poem, in the winter of I853 to I854- 
With the“Rheingold”I was starting on the new path， 
where had frst to fnd the plastic nature-motives which， 
in ever more individual evolution，were to shape them- 
selves into exponents of the various forms of Passion in 
the many-membered Action and its characters,s The 
peculiar nature-freshness that seemed to breathe from hence 
upon me，like the higher mountain air，bore me untired 
over all the exertions of my work ; by the spring of I857 
I_ had completed the mnusic of the “Rheingold” the 
“Walkiire，and a_ large portion of the“ Siegfried.” But 
now there came the reaction against this lasting strain， 
which had been brought no tonic from without. Since 
eight long years no _ Performance of a dramatic work of 
mine had exercised its quickening infhuence on my senses， 
and through tbhem on my Powers of conception ; only 


“4 Mit dem“Rheingold，beschritt ich sofort die neue Bahn，auf welcher 
ich zunachst die Plastischen Natur-Motive zu fnden hatte，welche in immer 
individuellerer 了 ntwickelung zu den ITragern der Leidenschafts-Tendenzen qer 
weitgegliederten Handliung und der in ihr sich aussprechenden Charaktere sich 
zu gestalten hatten.” 
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under the greatest dif 儿 culty had it been possible for me， 
from time to time, to hear even the sound of an orchestra. 
Germany，where beople were giving my Copexpyzz which 
myself had never heard, remained sbhut against me， The 
state to which I was reduced by such deprivations seems 
to have been realised by none of my German friends ; 让 
Was reserved for the tender feeling of a French writer 
Herr Chuaxwztjp1exzyis to subsequently hold up before me tbe 
moving bicture of my mental condition at that time. 
bractical friends in Germany，on the contrary，appeared 
rather to take the fatal fact of my long debarment from 
active intercourse with the Theatre as arguing that 工 must 
have lost my earlier advantages, have fallen into the un- 
Practical，unstageable,unsingable, and thus have made my 
newer Works not worth the being produced. This fear 
became at last a settled notion, nay， with all who thought 
they had reasons for giving up any further concern with 
me， a hopeful consolation. One needed to follow me no 
farther, and that had its agreeable side for those who felt 
a call to fulfl upon their own account the expectations 
kindled by my earlier works. Our most renowned re- 
viewers of theatrical music regarded me as no longer in 
the land of the living. 

Unfortunately it seemed as if even persons who previously 
had felt disposed to help forward my great plan，were not 
altogether averse to letting that daily more generally-held 
opinion determine them to prudently stand back ; and thus 
when I laid one Silent score on top of the other never to 
dip into its leaves again, even to myself at times I appeared 
like one who walks in sleep，unconscious of his actions. 
Yes, and if I looked up from these dumb scores into the 
surrounding glare of day 一 that terrible day of our German 
Opera with its 开 apellmeisters, tenors，prima donnas and 
alarms about the repertoire 一 I couldnt but burst out laugh- 


”The xzomz de pwumipl of Jules Fleury，who published in I86o a delightful 
brochure upon “' Richard Wagner ”(Paris)，which be slightly expanded in 
186I，including it ip a book entitled，“Czanpdl&r Zipaiyl GDier 2 
Gd LU1ow1d 4201 一 TR。 
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ing at myself and the“stupid stu 他 ”II was grinding out 
down there ! 

As it were a cordial against this growing disheartenment， 
there spbrang up within me the fancy to carry out a long- 
conceived dramatic subjectb for a work which, by not ex- 
ceeding the dimensions of my earlier ones, might afford me 
the prospect of getting it performed at once. 

With the sketch of “Tristan und Isolde”I felt that I 
was realljy not quitting the mythic circle opened-out to me 
by my Nibelungen labours (CeMi 开 zetSe Cez CU7CR MENC 
LVzbeLri7tp2MNGIOEZL MU EUUECBHE12 CUCZNE1USCZE1L MUNC NM2NLNZSCZENZ 
LN5cpatwt1gezt)， 下 or the grand concordance of all sterling 
Myths, as thrust upon me by my studies, had sharpened 
my eyesight for the wondrous variations standing out amid 
this harmony. Such a one confronted me with fascinating 
clearness in the relation of 77yzsta to VsoLdle, as compared 
with that of .9zeg1rzed to DzUNNptULCe.、 Just as in languages 
the transmutation of a single sound * forms two apparently 
qulte diverse words from one and the same original，so 
here, by a _ similar transmutation or shifting of the Time- 
motive, two seemingly unlike relations had sprung from the 
one original mythic factor.， 工 heir intrinsic parity consists 
in this : both Tristan and Siegfried，in bondage to an 
illusion which makes this deed of theirs unfree，woo for 
another their own eternally-predestined bride, and in the 
false relation hence-arising fnd their doom. Whereas the 
Poet of .zeg1zted howevem before all else abiding by the 
grand coherence of the whole Nibelungen-myth, could only 
take in eye the heros downfall tbhrough the vengeance of 
the wife who at like time ofers up herself and him : the 
poet of 7yxzstaz fhnds his staple matter in setting forth the 
love-pangs to which the pair of lovers, awakened to their 
true relation, have fallen victims till their death. Merely 
the thing is here more 外 1jy，clearly treated，whbich even 
there was Spoken out beyond mistake : death through stress 


* Tautverschiebung, "一 according to Aibz this is “the transition， OF 
progressive transmutation，of the mute consonantsg which is traceable in iden- 
tical words of thbe Indo-Germanic family of languages ; Grimm's lawv. "一 TR。 
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of love (Zzebespzo1p) 一 an idea which fnds expression in 
Briinnhilde，for her part conscious of the true relation. 
What in the one work could only come to rapid utterance 
at the climax, in the other becomes an entire Content,， of 
infnite variety; and this it was, that attracted me to treat 
the stuff at just that time, namely as a supplementary Act 
of the great Nibelungen-myth, a mythos compassing the 
whole relations of a world. 

As, apart from this attraction, it was of moment to me 
to_ see my new work alive before me forthwith，and as 
Cermany still remained closed against me it will not be 
inexplicable that a very curious offer from without 一 whose 
mention would more properly belong to my biography 一 
should have somewhat actively infuenced me in the con- 
cebtion of this new work.， An agent 一 genuine Or pre- 
tended 一 of the 了 mperor of Brazil informed me of his 
Sovereign s leaning toward myself and Cerman art in 
general, and desired me to accept an invitation to Rio de 
Janeiro, as also the commission to write a new work for the 
excellent Italian opera-company there.， So far as am 
concerned, the incident never bassed beyond my surprise 
at its extraordinary nature ; and the only after-effect 让 
had, was to make me consider the possibility of getting a 
work of mine performed for once in a way by Italian 
singers.+4 What frightened everyone into fts of laughter， 
when I told them of my not unfavourable views hereonm， 

4 《了 sblieb meinerseits bei dem 了 Erstaunen tuber das Wunderliche dieses 
Begegnoisses，und nur der eine 了 Erfolg qavon wirkte in mir nach，welcher mir 
aus der Erwaigung der Moglichkeit, fr die Ausfuhrung eines Werkes mich 
einmal mit italieniscben Sangern zu befassen，erwuchs,” Literally this would 
be“the possibility of once concerning myself with Italian singers for the 
carrying-out of a work ”; the ambiguity resides in the word “4LxpI16phrawtg ? 
(carrying-out ”or “execution ") as 一 although tbhe term generally used by 
Wagner for a theatrical performance 和 汉 “42uU17xpzwmE 一 in this particular 
article he frequently employs the former word both for his own part of the 
4 carrying-out ”(ie. the composition) and for the part to be taken by al con- 
cerned in a production such as he proposes， This is a little unfortunate，since 
the terms“ opeejli0O ”and “408520377 (employed at the end of the first and 
last sentences，respectively，of this paragraph) admit of a similar doubt in the 
interpretation，whilst the point itself i of considerable interest in the history 
of the 77Uwlcxz music. 一 工 R. 
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was the consideration of the very low status of purely-mnusi- 
cal culture among these singers，which necessarily must in- 
capacitate them for making themselves in any degree con- 
versant with music such as mine， To this I replied that 让 
was Imerely a question of overcoming an intellectual di 全 - 
culty with these singers，which perhaps might be more 
easily accomplished than People thought，and less by 
means of an abstract course of Universal Music than by 
giving them 3a thorough,，concrete training in one Specihc 
role, devoting ones whole instructions to the pat1os of its 
rendering. My friends gave ear to me but made me join 
in their laughter at last，when, after going through with 
them the hnished score of “Tristan，they reminded me 
that fancied had conceived precisely zs work as an 
opera for the Italians.* 

Yet there after all remained with me a hazy feeling as 
though there were still another element to be sought onut， 
for the life-conditions of my art, than that to which alone I 
hitherto had been directed, and which had furnishedqd those 
conditions in such uncommonly scanty measure. My 
endeavour to obtain a hearing in Paris 一 determined not a 
little by this feeling, and consequent upon the fortunes just 
recounted 一 was chiefy prompted by the ineluctable need 
to _ come into some stimulating contact with the organic 
media of my art. What I frst thought of was to bring 
my works to performance there (I admit: for MIselj in 
especial) with a picked troop of German artists。 But the 
soon-recognised impossibility of carrying out this plan， on 
the one hand，and on the other the aforesaid dream of 
人 faternising with a hitherto remote and foreign element and 
thus gaining my needed means of art-expression， kept me 


4 Recent experiences w 记 probably have turned that laughter into thbe 
silence of amazement，““Lohengrin "一 the reports on whose production and 
initial reception at Zezjbexg and Deriz for instance, might prove not uninstruc- 
tive reading 一 was Produced at Zoopgxza in this year of I871 and received with 
such lasting and profound success that 2Zyzsiaxt involuntarily rises vividiy to my 
mind again ; and,， after the past fortunes of that work in the great fatberland 
of solid earnestness，I ponder on thbe question :rody 258 CCU1IC4 2 [VVhat 这 
German ? "一 人 WAGNER. 
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in a state of constant fuctuation 一 easily accountable under 
the circumstances, and only put to an end by my accept- 
ance of the tolerably well-known invitation, which astonished 
no one more than myselt to produce my“Tannhauser” 
at the French Opera. 一 

The fortunes of this undertaking，unpleasant enough in 
their public aspect have left almost nothing in my mind 
but memories of an elevating nature，Although that enter- 
prise was outwardly a thorough blunder from the frst， yet 
its inner movement brought me into very important rela- 
tions with the most amiable and estimable element in the 
French character. But 1 soon had to learn that the great， 
nay extravagant hopes which people over there were build- 
ing upon my eventual infuence on the spirit of French Art 
itself， could only have a prospect of fulhlment if IT kept 
entirely free from any sort of coercion by current French 
artistic taste，and_ remained within my own-est element. 
What had dawned upon my friends in France, and what to 
my German art-comrades and art-critics stayed nothing 
but a preposterous chimera，was in reality an Artwork 
which，thoroughly as it differed from both Opera and 
Modern Drama，yet should rise above them simply by 
carfrying to their end the choicest tendencies of eithern and 
uniting them in one ideal and unencumbered whole，Now， 
this work could be moulded only on a soil whereon the 
modern Form had not shaped itself to such a sharpness of 
outline as in France 一 thereby helping French art-wares, on 
the other hand, into so general a vogue ; on the contrary， 
this selfsame Form, which had been hung upon the body 
of Cerman Art in slack and almost slovenly folds, needed 
but to be drawn off it as an unseemly dishgurement to 
reveal tbe Artwork long prepared beneath its pall，and 
thriven at last to native, purely-human form. Thus it was 
my very perception of the unparalleled disorder and con- 
fusion of its Suwy1iCce art-affairs，that sharpened my sight 
anew for the secret lying deep beneath, and so with most 
determined purpose (WZ38 pcslzM1t1N1t1eSLe1 7e2zde21N5) drew me 
back to Germany. 
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也 ver since my return, TI here have met the one sole care， 
to hold me off at arm's length ; in particular it seemed to 
be the fondest wish of the theatrical authorities, to bring 
me into no sort of contact with performances of my works. 
Only once did I pluck up heart to actually express a desire 
to exercise Some influence on the representation of one of 
my operas. My visit had taken 大 zexzzpta by surprise ; the 
intoxicating impression of a first hearing of my“ILohen- 
grin ”was granted me : overcome thereby, and by a truly 
moving reception on the part of the public，I fancied I 
must forthwith make an effort to mingle in the art-doings 
of the theatre， It would not fall within the purview of the 
present reporb to discuss the circumstances and infuences 
(for that mattem already notifted elsewhere) which fnally 
stultifed the most promising Preparations for a first per- 
formance of “Tristan und Isolde”and hindered my work's 
appearance. As characteristic，however I may state that 
all my exertions were in vain, to get a few stage-rehearsals 
Placed at my disposal so as to correct certain serious mis- 
understandings, and consequent blunders, in the otherwise 
very distinguished representation of “ Lohengrin.” And 
when 工 hnally offered the management to write a new 
work for Vienna，with special regard to the means and 
personnel of their theatre, [ was handed a written answer 
to the effect that，after due consideration，they believed 
they had paid su 鱼 cient heed to the name “Wagner”for 
the present, and thought it well to let another composer 
have a chance of speaking. This other was /acywues O17ezz- 
pzacp， who, in fact, at like time received the order for a new 
Work, to be expressly written for Vienna. 

And yet my treatment in Vienna was the humanest : at 
Zexzzt the Intendant Simply refused to receive me, should 
LI think of calling. 

This behaviour might be explained in part by the dili- 
gentiy circulated charge, that I was insatiable in my de- 
mands.， Yet at the Frankfort theatre，whbere my sole and 
most fatiguing efforts brought about a performance of 
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“Lohengrin ” with the most exiguous of means,#s I fur- 
nished proof that my only care was for coxyec1jiess， and 
accordingly non-mnutilation, but in nowise for any sort of 
lavish splendour， This evidence remained without a shred 
of notice，。 Merely the 尺 cmtbxptzp theatre once invited me 
to attend a fiftieth representation of my“Tannhiusen ”for 
the purpose of receiving thbhe same ovations as one had just 
bestowed upon Herr Coxmoi for his“ Faust，and now held 
ready for me as well out of sheer impartiality : I declined 
with thanks, saying that would regard the honour paid to 
my Paris friend as received by him for both of us. 

So once more，in midst of the best-regulated world, 
Was shouldered back to Chaos ; and in this mood it was， 
that I resolved on overtly publishing my poem of the“ Ring 
des Nibelungen “一 partly with the aforesaid view to obtain- 
ing it some literary notice, partly also to give that wished- 
for notice the only serviceable trend for me, by directing it 
towards an actual production of my work. With that 
object I set down my plan in black on white, in a Preface 
which I now append as supplement to the foregoing 
report 十 


4 September I2，I862. 一 T&R. 

+ In the pamphlet a couple of sentences here exPplain that part of the Pre- 
经 ce had already been reprinted in an earlier pamphlet :Cabpev die 40075264- 
7UWUE 001 DUALNE1CILINiLLC DCEz RiUG ad Vipepswtbai ”(April，I871 一 incor- 
porated later in the“'.9chLwix5pe7XA1 ”of vol ix Cer， cpz.) and that only thbe 
portion omitted Mere was now reproduced. In vol，vi，however，thbe whole 
Preface is given, just as it stood in the frst public edition of the Reg Poem ; 
merely the dz in that volume is an obvious misprint 一 “ Wien， 1862 "一 secing 
that the said edqition was issued in 1863 and bore the date of :April，I863.” 
一 工 R。 

III. S 


PREFACE TO THE 
PUBLIC ISSUE OF THE POEM OF THE BUHNENFESTSPIEL 


“DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN. 


My nearer friends to whom I imparted the poem of my 
Bihnenfestspiel，some long while back, were at like time 
made acquainted with the notion II had formed of the 
bossibility of a complete mnusico-dramatic representation 
thereof， As ] still hold by that notion, and have not yet 
learnt to despair of a real success for the undertaking， 
whenever adequate material support can be brought into 
play，my Plan shall now be imparted to wider circles， 
together with the poem's Publication. 一 

It was my foremost thoughtb that such a representation 
should be free from all the infuences of the daily repertory 
of our standing theatres， For this I had to premise one of 
the smaljer towns of Germany, favourably situate, and suit- 
able for the accommodation of an unusual infux of visitors ; 
a town in which there would be no collision with any of our 
larger standing theatres, and where one would thus not be 
faced with the regular theatre-public of our great cities and 
all its habitudes. Here a provisional theatre was to be 
erected, as Simple as possible，perchance of mere ftimberm， 
and calculated solely for the artistic ftness of its interior ; 
a plan for this, with an amphitheatric auditorium and the 
great advantage of an invisible orchestra, I had discussed 
with an eminent and experienced architect.* 一 ither， 
about the first months of spring，shouldq be summoned a 
company of frst-rate dramatic singers，chosen from the 

”Gottfried Semper. 一 工 X， 
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Personnel of the German opera-houses, to bractise without 
let or hindrance the serial stage-work composed by me. 一 
The performances, reckoned by myself at three whole sets， 
were to be given on fxed days in the middle of summer ; 
to these the German public was to be invited, for 一 as in 
the case of our great music-festivals already 一 they should 
not be offered to the local public of a city, but to all the 
friends of Art, both near and far，A complete performance 
of the accompanying dramatic poem was to comprise : on 
a fore-evening the“Rhbheingold，on the tbree ensuing even- 
ings the Principal pieces “Walkiire， “Siegfried,” and 
“Gotterdammerung. 

The advantages，which would accrue from such an 
arrangement, to me appeared to be the following. 

Firstly for the production itself{ :一 From the standpoint 
of a Practical artist, a truly successful performance seemed 
jbosszple in no other way. With our German Opera's utter 
want of style，and the almost grotesque incorrectness of its 
doings, one can never hope to fnd at any single theatre a 
whole body of artistic material trained for higher tasks : 
the author who thinks of entrusting a higher，earnest- 
meaning task to this neglected _ department of public arb 
fnds nothing to rely on but the real talent of zzidztvtzdUiL 
singers，instructed in no school trained in no style of re- 
Presentation, strewn here a few and there a few 一 for the 
Cerman's talent in thils respect is scanty 一 and entirely le 人 t 
to _ their own devices。 What no one theatre can offer， 
could only be furnished 一 fortune favouring 一 by a com- 
bination of scattered forces, called together for a certain 
time, to one dehnite meeting-point. 一 In the next place 让 
would be of beneft to these artists that for a time they 
should busy themselves with the study of one sole task， 
whose characteristics they would grasp the more speedily 
and defhnitely, as their attention would not be distracted 
by the exercise of their ordinary operatic functions. The 
resujlt of this concentration of their whole mental powers 
upon one style and one task is in itself not easy to over- 
rate, when we consider how little success could be expected 
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计 the selfsame singer who last night had sung in a badly- 
translated modern Italian opera, for instance, had to-day to 
study the“ Wotan "or “ Siegfried.” Moreover this method 
would have the practical effect，that the training would 
occupy a relatively far shorter time than could be possible 
in the common groove of repertory duties : which,， again， 
would much conduce to fuency of study. 

If in this way alone could the pick of talent give an 
earnest，characteristic rendering of the roles in my drama， 
on the other hand the isolation of the production would be 
the only means of securing a good and fit presentment of 
the scenic_ Setting， Jf we reflect upon the consummate 
achievements in this line at the Paris and London theatres， 
we must chiefy, and wellnigh solely explain them by the 
favouring circumstance, that for each piece the painters and 
machinists have the run of the stage for some considerable 
time beforehand ; they thus are able to devise arrange- 
ments of a_ certain complicated nature，quite impossible 
Where the pieces vary day by day，with the result that 
none can be mounted in a manner even approaching 
artistic decency。 The scenery contemplated for my 
“Rheingold,”for instance，is perfectly unthinkable at a 
theatre of so constantly changing a repertoire as the 
German ; whereas，under the favourable conditions just 
described, it offers to the scene-painter and machinist pre- 
cisely the most welcome opportunity of proving their art 
to be an art indeed， 

To complete the impression of a performance prepared 
in such a mannemn TI next should lay especial stress on the 
invisibility of the orchestra 一 to be effected by an architec- 
tural illusion quite feasible with an amphitheatric plan of 
auditorium。. The importance of this will be manifest to 
anybody who attends our opera-performances with the 
notion of getting the true impbression of a work of dramatic 
art ; through the inevitable sight of the mechanical move- 
ments of the band and its conductor he is made an unwil- 
ing witness of technical evolutions which should be almost 
as carefully concealed from him as the cords, ropes, laths. 
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and scaffoldings of the stage decorations 一 which, seen from 
the wings，as everyone knows, destroy all vestige of illiu- 
sion， If one has ever experienced what a Pure，ftrans- 
figured sound, freed from all admixture of the non-musical 
noise inseparable from the production of instrumental tone， 
is offered by an orchestra which one hears through an 
acoustic sounding-board ; it one then imagines what an 
advantageous position the singer must occupy with regard 
to the hearer when he stands almost directly facing him : 
we Should only have to argue further to the easier under- 
standing of the singer's words, to arrive at a most promils- 
ing opinion of the success of the acoustic-architectonic plan 
proposed by me. But only in the supposed case of a 
provisional theatre, specially constructed for the Purpose， 
would such a contrivance be feasible. 

Now just as important as for the performance itsejft, in 
my way of thinking,，would be the effect of these arrange- 
ments upon the Public. 一 Accustomed hitherto, as member 
of the standing Opera-public of a city, to seek nothing but 
distraction in the very dubious products of that equivocal 
art-genre, and peremptorily to reject whatever did him not 
this service, the listener at our Festival-performance would 
suddenly enter a quite different relation with what is set 
before him， Clearly and defhnitely apprised of what 让 
here and this time had to expect, our public would consist 
of openly invited guests from far and near assembled at 
the place of entertainment for sole sake of receiving the 
impression of our performance. In the beart of summer 
this visit would include the advantage of a recreative ex- 
cursion,， on whbich the first duty of everyone would be to 
rid himself of the cares of workaday existence， JInstead 
of hunting for distraction at the close of a worrying 
day at the counter the o 角 ce，the desk，or any other 
professional toil 一 when the evening is to relax the one- 
sided strain of fagged-out nerves，and therefore to every 
man, according to his taste, some form of superfhcial amuse- 
ment must needs seem grateful 一 this time he will take his 
distraction in the day, so as to collect himself when twi- 
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light nears: and the signal for the beginning of the 
festival-performance will bid him in for this.， So，with 
al his powers refreshed and readily responsive，the first 
mystic sound of the unseen orchestra will attune him to 
that devotional feeling without which no genuine art- 
Impression is So much as possible.。 Drawn by his own 
desire, he willingly will follow ; and quickly will he reach 
an understanding of things which hitherto were bound to 
remain strangers to him, nay impossible。 Where he erst 
arrived with weary brain，in search of dissipation，and 
found nothing but a new exertion and thus a painful over- 
strain ; where he therefore had to complain of too great 
length, of too much seriousness, or fhnally of complete un- 
understandableness : he now will revel in the easy exercise 
of a hitherto unknown faculty of Beholding (Lxzzscpuzxtzp1tpgs- 
Ze1Mi0p2Nt)，flling him with a new sense of warmth，and 
kindling a light in which he grows aware of things whereof 
he _ never dreamt before. 一 Moreover as We are here assem- 
bled for a feasb and it is a stage-feast to-day, not a feast 
of eating and drinking : so, just as mnusic and speeches are 
there employed to whet the appetite between the courses， 
here in the easily protracted entr actes one might employ 
any reasonable kind of refreshment 一 as II assume, in the 
open air of a summer evening 一 to brace the intellectual 
faculties. 一 

Now that [ have indicated the essential differences 
between the Festival-performances, as meant by me, and 
the ordinary Opera-performances of our great cities ; and 
having given a rapid glimpse of the surprising advantages 
offered by the arrangements which 工 propose, for the con- 
spicuous Success of such a performance : 工 w 记 further 
permit myself to point out the ulterior effects that would 
inevitably ensue, both in general and upon musico-theatric 
art In particular. 

Just as Zaxstl Ultimately proposes to replace the Evan- 
gelists“ In the beginning was the zozl ”by“In the 
beginning was tbhe deed” so the valid solution of an artistic 
problem seems feasible upon no other path than this of 
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Deed， We cannot rate high_ enough the impression of 
a Biihnenfestspiel performed in the manner just denoted， 
if we draw our inference from effects already experienced 
with other signal achievements， II myself have often been 
asSsured that the hearing of an excellent performance of my 
“Lohengrin,” for instance，has caused a total revolution 
in the taste and likings of individuals ; and certain it is， 
that a former art.loving Director of the Viennese Court- 
Opera” who only with the greatest trouble had managed 
to get this opera performed at all saw himself encouraged 
by its happy results to revive certain older works of a more 
serious and solid type of Opera，which had long been 
banished by the effeminacy of the publics taste. 一 Now， 
without losing ourselves in extravagant dreams of the effect 
intended (which I here conceive as solely due to the cor- 
rectness and general excellence of the performance),， let us 
take this thing alone in eye: in what kind of mood would 
the artists, and the audience accompanying them，return to 
judge their former doings》 Though II am not disposed， 
as a rule, to cherish too great expectations of the lasting- 
ness 0f moods inspired by means unwonted, yet 让 surely 
is presumable that our performers could not fall back com- 
pletely into their old habitual groove ; and that the less, 计 
they have seen their unaccustomed doings accepted in an 
unaccustomed fashion, and above all if we have held by 
the general Principle of choosing none but realliy rising 
talents，mereljy in need of just the helpful hand and 
practice， But we also may presume that our festival- 
performances will have been attended by the administrative 
chiefs, and many an artist，of the other German theatres， 
it only out of curiosity : all now have seem with their eyes， 
and_ peaxZ with their ears，what no manner of abstract 
demonstration could ever have made plain to them ; they 
have received the direct impression of a stage-portrayal in 
which Mnusic and poetic Action, in every smallest particle， 

”用 arl Eckert，Director from 1I857 to 1860. Zohpexxg7z12 was performed at 


Vienna, for the frst time，on August 18，I858，with Heinorich REsser as con- 
ductor. 一 工 R. 
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had become one unitarian whole， They have also wit- 
nessed its effect upon the public, as its_ effect upon them- 
selves. ' 工 were impossible that such an experience shoujld 
be entirely without infuence on their own future opera- 
tions。 Here and there, in particular at the more well-to-do 
theatres，people would probably soon attempt to repeat 
for themselves，at first portions, and fnalljy the whole of 
those performances : with the understanding reaped from 
those Grand Original-performances，even the less fnished 
reproduction would stand out advantageously as compared 
with wonted doings at the selfsame theatres， This in itself 
might give the impetus to a truly German style of mnusico- 
dramatic execution 一 a style whereof no singjle trace exists 
at bresent. 

Then the surest way to fortify these happy, yet probably 
at frst but weak and often blurred effects, and to Preserve 
them from gradually vanishing quite away，would be to 
arrange for repetitions of the Grand Original-performances 
themselves、 In the frst place they would have to be 
repeated once 3a yeam or once ln every two or three years， 
according as there had been written some new original 
work of kindred style，or worthy in general of the dis- 
tinction aftorded by such a performance. 一 This would 
involve the founding of a Prize for the best work of 
mnusico-dramatic art，and the Prize itself would consist 
in nothing but the work's selection for performance at the 
Festival， The work's form would constitute the sliding- 
scale for its production : a work that could be performed 
in one evening would su 钝 ce for annual Festivals，let us 
Say, on account of its smaller cost of staging ; whereas the 
more extensive ones， such as my Present Biibnenfestspiel, 
would be reserved for rarer intervals. 

The German nation prides itself on being so deep， 
original and earnest, that on this one Side of Music and 
Poetry 一 where it realljy has placed itself at the head of 
all the 上 uropean nations 一 it only seems_ necessary to 
furnish it with a form-giving institution，to discover 计 让 
verily deserves that praise， Again, an institution such as 
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I have in mind for keeping up the said musical perform- 
ances，would completely answer to the German nature， 
which delights in splitting into its component Parts so 
as fto procure itself the periodic pride and pleasure of 
re-union。 “了 Better than unfruitful， entirely un-German 
academic institutions, it could very well go hand in hand 
with the 了 上 xisting ; merely it would feed upon the 1latters 
choicest forces,， to lastingly ennoble them and steel them 
to a genuine sense of self-reliance. 

We thus at last should have the prospect of seeing the 
German Spirit s most characteristic excellences brought 
yearly forward in a_ new work 一 if possible 一 of a special 
cjass _ essentially belonging to ourselvesij and thus at last 
would come the time when, at least in one highly signif- 
cant branch of art, the German would begin to be ziCltoNt4L 
through frst becoming ozxzp&YUi4[ 一 a quality in which alas 
the Italian and the Frenchman are long ahead of him. 一 

So important and eventful a consequence as this I truly 
have in mind, in devoting my immediate thoughts to the 
Provision of the means for a frst performance of the 
accompanying “了 Biihnenfestspiel As 工 possess exPperl- 
ence and aptitude enough to carry to Success the executive 
side of such a performance, it wouldq merely be a question 
of providing the MalexzaL means. 

工 wo ways Present themselves to me. 

An association of well-to-do, art-loving men and women， 
with the Immediate object of collecting the needful funds 
for a first performance of my work. 一 When TI _ remember 
how pettily the Germans are accustomed to proceed in 
such affairs，I_ have not the courage to promise myself 
success from any circular directed to this end. 

On the other hand the thing would come quite easy to 
a_ German Prince, who would need to lay no novel precept 
on his budget，but simply to divert the sums he had 
hitherto devoted to maintaining the worst of public art- 
institutes 一 SO profoundly compromising and ruining tbe 
German's ear for mnusic 一 his opera-house， Should the 
nightly theatre-goers of his capital insist on retaining the 
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soothing dissipation of a modern opera-performance，the 
Prince I dream of might gladly allow them that entertain- 
ment，only，not at his expense : for，let him think what 
he 1likes of his munificence to Opera，he has therewith 
patronised neither Music nor the Drama，but just the 
very fthing which grievously offends all German sense of 
music as of drama 一 the Opera. 

But now that I have shewn him what a quite uncommon 
effect upon the morality of a hitherto degrading art-genre， 
what a distinctively German feld of action must be hereby 
brought within his power, he would only have to set aside 
the yearly sum allotted to the maintenance of Opera in his 
capital, and devote it it sufhcient to annual if insu 印 cient， 
to biennial or triennial Festival-performances of the kind 
described : and thus would he found an institution that 
needs must give him an incalculable infuence upon 
German art-taste， on the development of German artistic 
genius，on the _ cultivation of a genuine，not arrogated 
national Spirit and win his name a fame imperishable. 一 

Will this Prince be found ?一 

“In the beginning was the Deed.” 


In waiting for this Deed, the author feels constrained to 
make a faint beginning through the “word 一 and very 
literally _ through the word，without tone，nay，withonut 
sound, the word just merely given forth in type 一 inasmuch 
as he resolves on handing over his poem, as Such, to the 
larger Public。 Though I thus am falling foul of my earlier 
wish，to come out with nothing but the fhnished whole, 
whereto its music and its scenic show are indispensable, I 
readily admit that patience and long-suffering have worn 
me out at last 工 wo opgez hope to live out the produc- 
tion of my Biihnenfestspiel : ay, scarce dare I hope to fnd 
the lief and leisure to fnish its musical composition， 9o 【 
verjily make over to the reading-public a bare dramatic 
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poem, a _ literary product 了 ven to see it noticed by that 
public may not be such an easy matter for it has no market 
of its own，The literarian lays it on one side, as an“opera- 
text ” concerning none but the musician ; the mnusician， 
because he fails to see how such an opera-text could ever 
get composed， The Public proper which so willingly and 
gladjy has decided in my favoump demands the“Deed.… 
Alasl! that stands outside my power | 


VIENNA。 April 1863. 


A LEITITER TO HECTIOR BERLIO2. 
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TRANSLATOR S NOTE. 


Paris. 一 February，1I86o0. 


Five years ago in London， 
when a common fate hadqd brought us into 
closer contact with each other I boasted of 
one advantage over you: the advantage of 
being in a position to completely understand and appre- 
ciate your works, whereas my own, in one very essential 
point, woujd always remain strangers and unintelligible to 
you。 I was mainly thinking of the instrumental character 
of your works，and 一 taught by experience how Pperfectly 
an orchestral piece may be brought into performance, under 
favouring conditions，whilst works of dramatic music，once 
they quit the traditional pattern of the frivolous genre of 
Opera Proper,， can at best be merely dimly shadowed by 
our opera-personnel *- 一 I had almost lost sight of the chief 
hindrance in the way of your understanding my inten- 
tions : to wit，your ignorance of the German language， 
with which my dramatic conceptions are so intimately 
bound. My present fate，however，compels me to make 
the attempt to surrender that advantage ; for eleven years 
I have been debarred from any possibility of bringing my 
own works before me and I shudder at the thought of 
remaining any longer the solitary German，perchance，who 
has not yet heard my“Lohengrin. Lt will therefore be 
neither ambition nor love of advertisement, that leads me 
to seek the hospitality of Erance for my dramatic works 
withal ; by means of good translations I shall try to make 
my works performable here，and should anybody take 
compassion on the unheard lot of an author who is tor- 


”The clause between the dashes does not appear in the Nere Zetzlrcpzz128 
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menting himself to get a hearing of his own _ creations on 
such a toilsome by-way，then I haply may dare to hope, 
dear Berlioz, to some day make myself entirely and com- 
pletely known to you as well. 

Through your 1last article* however devoted to my con- 
certs and containing so much fattering recognition of 
myself6 you have ceded me yet another coign of vantage， 
of which II will at once avail myself to shed a_ little light， 
both for you and for the public, on the wonders you have 
Set before it in solemn earnest with the question of a 
“ MU5SZUIUE Ce ZLCVEMNU Since even you appear to 人 ancy 
that it is a question of a“school” which arrogates that title 
to itself and whereof I am the master, I perceive that even 
you belong to those who have no hesitation in believing 
that at some ftime Or other I allowed myself to set up 
certain theses which you divide into two categories, declar- 
ing yourself quite ready to accept the frst, as of old and 
recognised validity，whereas you think necessary to protest 
against the second as utter nonsense. You do not express 
yoursejlf very definitely as to whether you are inclined to 
merely _ credit me with the foolish vanity of giving out 
old and well-worn saws as Something new，or with the 
insane attempt to make out a case for something down- 
right idiotic， In view of your friendly feelings toward 
me，T_ cannot but think it will gratify you to be 
promptly snatched .from this dilemma Learn，then， 
that not TI am the inventor of the“7MtUSt29Ue 2 /CUVENZJ 
but a German music-reviewer 再 err Professor Bischoff of 
Cologne, a friend of Ferdinand Hillers 一 who will be known 
to you in turn, as a friend of Rossini's. The pretext for 
inventing such a ridiculous name, however， seems to have 
been lent him by a stupid and malicious misunderstanding 
of a literary work which I published ten years since, under 
the title of “The Art-work of the Future. 工 wrote that 
essay at a time when a violent crisis in my life had for a 
while withdrawn me from the practice of my art; at a 
time when, after many and ripe experiences my mind was 

sa In thbe NA.Z. :in the ]/owux1tal der DLLpair.… 一 TR. 
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settling to a more radical examination of problems in Art 
and Life which until then had been for me enigmas.、 工 
had passed through the Revolution,* and seen with what 
incredible contempt it viewed our public art and its in- 
stitutes ; so that a complete triumph of the Social Revolu- 
tion，in Particular，appeared jlikely to involve the total 
demolition of those institutes， 工 looked into the grounds 
of that contempt and, to my amazement had to recognise 
wellnigh the same as have determined yourself for instance， 
dear Berlioz, to unbosom your disgust at the spirit of those 
public art-institutes on every opportunity ;) namely the 
consciousness that in their relation with the public those 
institutes, especially the Theatre and above all the Opera- 
house, are pursuing tendencies which have not one jot in 
common with those of true Art and sterling artists，bnut 
merely don a cloak of good Pretence the better to serve 
the most frivolous leanings of a metropojitan public，、 Going 
farther I asked myself what position Art should occupy 
towards the Public, so as to inspire it with a reverence that 
could never be profaned ; and, not to be merely building 
castles in the air I took my stand on the position erewhije 
occupied by Art to the public Life of the Greeks.、 Here 
I lit forthwith upon that ax 上 zwoxB which throughout all 
time must rank as the most perfect to wit，the cyizzjzaz ; 
because therein the highest and deepest artistic aim can 
manifest itself in the most distinct and unliversally under- 
standable fashion. As we marvel still to-day that 300oo0 
Greeks _ could once assemble to listen with the utmost 
interest to tragedies 1like those of 下 schylus, I also asked 
what could have been the means of bringing forth effects 
so extraordinary ; and I discovered that they lay precisely 
in the association of cl Ze ax 上 to form the one, the true 
great Artwork， This led me to inquire into the relation of 
the separate arts to one anothemr and after fathoming that 
of Plastic-art to the actually represented Drama, I probed 
the mutual references of Poetry and Music;i and here 工 


4 In the 人 Z. :In the year 1848 I was dismayed by the incredible,”&c. 


一 工 R。 
III. 工 
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found new lights, which cleared up much that heretofore 
had troubled me For I recognised that exactly where 
the barriers of the one art are found to be insuperable， 
there begins，with definition past a doubt，the feld of 
action of the other : therefore，that through an intimate 
conjunction of both arts, the thing impossible to express 
by either of them singly may be expressed with most 
Persuasive clearness; whereas the attempt to express by 
one Sole branch of art what is possible only to the two， 
must lead to a monstrosity, to an exXcursion into the purely 
unintelligible, to the ruin of the separate art itselt 工 hus 
Imy object was to shew the possibility of an artwork in 
which the highest and Profoundest, that the human mind 
can grasp，should be imPparted to purely human fellow- 
Eeeling in a way the most intelligible to its simplest 
facujties of reception, and so Plainly and convincingly as 
to _ need no refective_ Criticism to play the go-between. 
This work I called :“Ze 4Lztzooz2 or tpe Fitteze 

Jundge then，dear Berlioz，what my feelings must be， 
when, after ten long years of contumely from the pens of 
obscure scribbjers，from the herd of half or wholly silly 
wit-purveyors，from the chatter of the blind and ever 
merely sheep-like masses, I fnd a man so earnest, an artist 
so uncommonly gifted, so honest a critic and so sincerely 
Prized a _ friend, casting in my teeth that stupidest of all 
misunderstandings of an idea which，, even if erroneous，was 
at least deep-going in intention 一 with this catchword of a 
“MU5tGUE 42 7/ ZUVUENU ;and that upon assumptions which， 
had I really any share in the authorship of the theories 
wherewith you credit me，would simply rank me among 
the most ridiculous of men， As my book will probably 
remain a Stranger to you, Please take my word that there 
was not a sylljable in it about the special art of Music， 
under its grammatic aspect，nor on the expediency of 
writing nonsense or fqlly therein ; in view of the magni- 
tude of my design，and as am no theorist by trade, I 
rightly felt bound to leave that task to others，For myself 
heartily regret having ever published the ideas I then 
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traced out : for when the artist is so hardly understood by 
even the artist, as lately has happened again to me; when 
even the most cultivated critic is often so entangled in the 
prejudices of the half-educated amateur that，when a work 
of art is set before him,， he hears and sees things which as 
a_ matter of fact do not occur therein，and on the other 
hand does not catch sight of its essentials 一 how ever is the 
art-philosopher to be understood by thbe public, save Pretty 
much as my essay was understood by Professor Bischo 作 
of Cologne ;一 


But more than enough of this， II have now made away 
with my last advantage over you, that of knowing the right 
side of this question about a“ Music of the Future.” Let 
us hope for the time when, as artists favoured quite alike， 
we mutually may commune with each other ; grant you to 
my dramas an asylum upon Erances hospitable soil, and 
be assured of the. heartfelt longing with which 工 look 
forward to the frst，and let us hope the thoroughly 
Successful, performance of your “Trojans.”# 


”In the 人 QZ. the letter ended as folljows :with an impatience three-fold 
justited : hrstiy，by the affection which I cherish for you ; secondly，by the 
important position which your work will undoubtedly take in the present world 
of music ; fnaliy, and most of all, by the special weight I jay upon it in connec- 
tion with the idens apd principles which bave always guided mysel(… 一 工 R。 
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TRANSLATORS NOTE. 


ONOURED FRIEND， 

You wished to receive 
from myself a clear account of the ideas 
II _ published some years ago in Germany，in 
3a Series of art-writings 一 ideas which excited 
both notice and opposition enough，to prepare me an 
open-mouthed reception in France itself， You held this 
of weight in my own interest, to boob as you were good 
enough to bejlieve that a lucid exposition of my thoughts 
would dispel much prejudice and error; and thus that 
many an embarrassed critic，at the coming performance 
of one of my dramatic music-works in Pariss would feel 
relieved at having to merely judge the work of art itself， 
and not a dubious theory into the bargain. 

1 must admit that it would have been extremely hard 
for me to accept your friendly invitation, if the wish you 
expressed to me to at like time lay before the public 
a_ translation of my opera-poems，had not suggested the 
onljy way on which 工 think possible to answer it EFor 
1 should have deemed it clean impossible，had 工 been 
obliged once more to thread the labyrinth of theoretic 
speculation in a purely abstract form ; whilst the great 
repugnance 工 now experience against so much as reading 
through my theoretic essays, teaches me that I was in a 
thoroughly abnormal state of mind when I wrote them 一 
a state such as well may arise for once in an artist S life， 
but cannot ftliy be repeated， Allow me hrst of all to 
point you out the characteristic features of that mental 
state, in the light they now appear in to me ， If you grant 
me a _ little space for this, by starting with the description 
of a subjective mood may hope to lay before you the 
concrete Substance of artistic _ theories which it would be 
impossible for me to now reiterate in abstract form 一 - 

* 7z1zt4hGUx67 at the Grand Opkra. 一 T&. 
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let alone the hindrance to the object of my communi- 
cation. 

If we may broadly denote the whole range of Nature as 
an evolutionary march from unconsciousness to conscious- 
ness, and if this march is shewn the most conspicuously in 
the human individual, we may take its observation in the 
life of the Artist as one of the most interesting，because 
in him and his creations the World itself displays itself 
and comes to consciousness.， But in the Artist，too, the 
bent to re-present is by its nature thoroughly unconscious, 
instinctive ; and even where he needs deliberation (Besoxz7t- 
eMppezj, to Shape the picture of his intuition to an objective 
work of art by aid of his own familiar technique，the 
decisive choice of his expressional means will not be 
settled by Refhfection propem but rather by an instinctive 
bent that makes out the very character of his specifc giftt. 
The necessity for a lengthy bout of refection will only 
come upon him where he stumbles on some great obstacle 
to the application of the expressional means he needs ; 
thus where the means of realising his artistic aim are 
Persistently made hard of access for him，or hnally de- 
barred. In the 1last-named case will be found, in a pro- 
gressive ratio, the artist who requires not merely lifeless 
tools, but a _ living combination of artistic forces, to realise 
his aim. Such a combination is needed by the dramatic 
poet in the most emphatic sense, to bring his poem to its 
most intelligible expression ; for this he is directed to the 
Theatre，which，as the epitome of the arts of re-presenting 
(LA ZNOapzt dey dazstelexide1 太 2U115 人 itself makes out a 
defhtnite branch of art，with laws peculiar to itself The 
dramatic poet approaches this Theatre as a ready-made 
art-medium ; with it, with all its idqiosyncrasies，has he to 
blend himself to see a realisement of his artistic aim. 
If the poet's tendencies entirely concur with those of the 
Theatre, there can be no question of the aforesaid conflict ; 
and one has merely to weigh the character of that con- 
currence，to ascertain the value of the work of art thus 
brought to light of day， If on the contrary those 
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tendencies are radicalljy divergent,， it is easy to imagine 
the distress (Not1) of the artist who，for expressing his 
artistic aim，sees himself constrained to employ an art- 
organ which primarily belongs to quite another aim than 
his. 

The enforced perception that I myself was in such a 
plightb compelled me at a certain epoch of my life to halt 
upon the road of more or less unconscious artistic produc- 
tion, and devote a lengthy period of refection to bringing 
the problem of this situation to my personal consciousness， 
through an investigation of its causes。 TI may assume that 
the problem in question had never yet thrust itself so 
obtrusively upon an artist，as now upon me，since the 
artistic elements involved had surely never been so diverse 
and peculiar ; seeing that on the one side Poetry and 
Music，on the other the modern Lyric Stage，the most 
dubious and equivocal institute of pubjlic art in latter days 
一 the Opera-house 一 were to strike up an alliance. 

Let me frst of all point out to you a salient difference， 
very weighty in my eyes，between the position held by 
operatic authors in Italy and Erance towards the Opera- 
house, and that which they hold in Germany ; this differ- 
ence is SO considerable，that its_ characteristics will sufpce 
to make you comprehend how the problem could have 
Presented itself so glaringly to none but just a_ German 
author. 

In Italy,， where the operatic genre first took its rise, no 
other task has ever been Set before the mnusician than the 
writing of a number of arias for defhnite singing individuals， 
with whom dramatic talent was quite a _ secondary matter ; 
and these arias were Simply meant to give those virtuosi the 
opportunity of shewing off their quite speciftic vocal skil]. 
Poem and scenery merely furnished this exhibition of 
virtuosity with a decent pretence of Time and Space i the 
prima donna made way for the ballerina, who danced the 
selfsame thing as she had sung ; and the composer had no 
other o 鱼 ce, than to cater for variations of one given type 
of aria。 So everything was in thorough concord, down to 
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the smallest detail ; especially as the composer composed 
for quite deftinite singers，and their individual gifts laid 
down the character of the particular variation he had to 
supply.， Italian Opera _ thus became an art-genre quite 
apart， and，having nothing in common with genuine 
Drama, it virtually remained a stranger to Music too ji for 
the rise of Opera in Italy marks the downfall of Italian 
music 一 an assertion whose truth will be obvious to anyone 
whbo has acquired an adequate notion of the sublimity, the 
wealth and ineffabljy expressive depth of Italian church- 
music in the previous century, and after hearing the“ .lxzbat 
MGLe” of 了 Palestrina，for instance，can never honestly 
maintaln that Italian Opera is a jlegitimate daughter of 
that wondrous mother. 一 This by the way : for our imme- 
diate object let us merely recollect the one thing, that in 
Italy down to our day there reigns a perfect concord be- 
tween the tendencies of the opera-house and those of the 
composer. 

Neither did this relation alter upon its arrival in France : 
merely the task of both singer and composer was made 
Severer j for here the dramatic poet intervened to far 
Sreater Purpose than in _ Italy， In keeping with the 
nation s character and an immediately-antecedent notable 
development of dramatic poetry and the impersonating 
art, the canons of that art were raised into a _ standard for 
Opera also. At the institute of the“ Grand Opekra ”there 
matured a settled style, borrowed as to its leading features 
from the rules of the Thkatre Francais, and including all the 
conventions of a dramatic representation. Without going 
into_ details now, let us merely remember that it was 3a 
defhnite model-theatre at which this style was moulded， 
and that it was equally incumbent on performers as on 
author ; that the author found to hand the sharp-drawn 
frame he had to fll with plot and music， with his eye upon 
defhnite,well-drilled singers and performers, with wbhom he 
found himself in fu1ll accord as to his legitimate aim. 

Now Opera reached Germany as a thoroughly elaborated 
foreign product, fundamentally alien to the nation's char- 
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acter. German princes at first called Italian opera-com- 
panies, with their own composers, to their courts ; German 
composers must travel into Italy，to _ learn the art of 
operatic composition there. Later on the theatres began 
to set translations of FErench operas，in particular，before 
their public， Attempts at German Opera consisted in 
nothing but an imitation of the foreign operas，only in 
the German tongue. 人 A_ central model-theatre was never 
founded。 正 verything stood cheek by jowl in utmost 
anarchy, the Italian style，the French style，and German 
coples of both ; item，attempts to _ obtain an independent， 
popbular genre from the primitive and never higher-devel- 
oped German .9z11psptzel for the most part thrust back again 
and again by the formal superiority of the fnished wares 
imported from abroad. 

One obvious evil，that sprang from such confusing 
infuences，was the utter style-lessness of operatic execu- 
tion. 工 oO keep the repertoire attractive through variety， 
in towns whose scantier population afforded but a small 
and seldom-changing audience, Italian, French, and German 
operas copied from them both or grafted on the humhblest 
zlpbptiel of tragic or of comic content，were pitchforked 
on to the stage and rendered by one and the selfsame 
singers. What had been calculated for the most eminent 
Italian vocal virtuosi，with special regard for their indi- 
vidual aptitudes,，was sung into tatters by singers without 
any schooling,，without any throat-dexterity, in a language 
diametrically opposed in character to the Italian，and 
mostly in a ljaughable dishgurement， Add hereto French 
operas，designed for a pathetic declamation of polishedq 
rhetorical phrases，presented in translations scrambled-up 
by literary hodmen at the lowest price, mostly disregarding 
all declamatory connection between the words and music， 
crammed full of the most hair-bristling faujts of prosody ; 
a circumstance in itself su 印 cient to Prevent any formation 
of a sound style of delivery, to make singers and public 
alike indifferent to the text.， Hence a want oft fnish on 
every hand ; nowhere a model opera-house, conducted on 
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reasonable principles, to set the tone ; faulty if not alto- 
sether lacking，cultivation of even the vocal organs at 
disposal ; everywhere artistic anarchy， 

You feel that for the true，the earnest musician，this 
Opera-house was virtually non-existent， If natural bent 
or training turned his steps towards the theatre, he could 
not but prefer to write in Italy for the Italian, in Erance 
for the French Opera ; and while Gluck and Mozart were 
composing French and jltalian operas，there was being 
built in Germany a _ national music propem on foundations 
quite other than that of the operatic genre.， Entirely 
shunning ”Opera，from that music-branch whence the 
Itajlians broke loose at the rise of Opera there evolved 
in Germany a Music proper from Bach to Beethoven， 
and reached that height of wealth and wonder which 
has conferred on German music its admittedly universal 
ImPportance. 

Thus to the German musician，who from his native field 
of instrumental and choral music looked out upon dramatic 
music, the opera-genre presented no fnished and imposing 
Form，whose relative perfection might have served him as 
a model akin to what he found, on the other hand, in his 
own varieties of music. Whereas in Oratorio, and above 
all in the Symphony, there lay before him a noble，perfect 
form : the Opera proffered him an inconsequent tangle of 
petty，undeveloped forms, to which there clove a conven- 
tion quite incomPprehensible to himself and nocuous to 
all freedom of development. To fully grasp my meaning， 
compare the broad and amply developed forms of a sym- 
phony of Beethoven's with the mnusic-pieces of his opera 
“Fidelio”: you feel at once how cramped and hindered 
the master must have felt, almost nowhere able to reach 
the full unfolding of his power ; wherefore, as if to launch 
forth all his fll of force for once，he threw himself with 
wellnigh desperate weight upon the overture, and made of 
让 a music-piece of theretofore unheard significance and 
breadth. From this solitary experiment with Opera he 
retired in dudgeon，without 8giving up the wish，howeven 
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to find a poem that should enable him to unfold the ful- 
ness of his musical power. The zdec/ was hovering before 
him. 

And verily an zaeca/ must needs arise in the mind of the 
German musician for this enigmatic art-genre，with its 
everlasting attraction and repulsion of him 一 for this Opera， 
whose yeality of current form he deemed so utterly unsatis- 
factory ; and herein lies the peculiar drift of German art- 
endeavours，not merely on this, but on every held of art. 
Let me characterise that drift a little more precisely for you. 

Indisputably the Romanic nations of 了 urope arrived 
betimes at one great advantage over the Germanic namely 
in the development of xi. While Italy，Spain and 
France were moulding that agreeable native form which 
speedily obtained a general and legitimate application 
to_ every utterance of Life and Art, on this side Germany 
remained in a state of undeniable anarchy 一 scarce mantled， 
but rather aggravated，by the attempts to Press into its 
service those ready-made forms of the foreigners”own. 
The obvious disadvantage into which the German nation 
thus fell，for everything that touches Form (and how 
widely this extends !), very naturally delayed the evolution 
of German Art and Literature so long, that only since the 
second half of the eighteenth century was there engendered 
a movement akin to that which the Romanic nations had 
experienced from the beginning of the period of the Re- 
naissance.。 This German movement could at frst take 
wellnigh nothing but the character of a_ reaction against 
the foreign，dishgured，and therefore dishguring form ; 
seeing that this _ reaction could not take place in favour of 
a haply smothered German form，however，but rather of 
a form in truth not extant anywhere, the movement made 
resolutely for the discovery of an ideal，a purely human 
form,， belonging exclusively to no single nationality。 The 
thoroughly characteristic, novel and in the history of Art 
unmatched，exertions of the two greatest German poets， 
Goethe and Schiller， are distinguished by this one feature : 
they for the frst time made that problem of an ideal, a 
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purely-human art-form, in its widest reach，the object of 
research; and the search for this form is wellnigh the 
main essential content even of their creative work. 及 e- 
bellious against the coercion of that form which the 
Romanic _ nations _ still obeyed as law，they arrived at 
viewing it from an objective standpoint，at Perceiving 
the defects inherent in its qualities，at following it back 
to _ the archetype of 了 uropean art-form，in that of the 
Greeks ; in needful freedom there to gain full understand- 
ing of the antique form, and thence to set out for an ideal 
art-form，which，purely human and delivered from the 
cramp of narrower national customs, should mould those 
very customs into purely-human ones，obeying none bnut 
everlasting laws. 

The disadvantage under which the German had laboured 
hitherto，as compared with the 人 Romanic peoples，would 
thus be turned to an advantage. Whereas the Frenchman， 
for instance 一 confronted with a fully developed，entirely 
self-contained and congruent form, and yielding a willing 
obedience to its seemingly unalterable ljaws 一 feels himself 
committed to a perpetual reproduction of that form, and 
thus (in a higher sense) to a certain stagnation of his inner 
productivity : the German, recognising all the advantagres 
of such an attitude，would perceive withal its _ serious 
mischiefs ; its lack of freedom would not escape him, and 
there would open up the outlook on an ideal art-form， em- 
bracing each_ eternal truth of every single art-form，bnut 
jiberated from the fetters of the accidental and_ untrue. 
The immeasurable importance of this art-form would 
then consist herein : purged of the cramping element of 
narrower nationality, it would be a universally understand- 
able form,， accessible to every nation. Though as regards 
Literature the diversity of 了 uropean tongues presents an 
obstacjle, yet in Music, that language understandable by all 
the world alike，there would be supplied the great con- 
forming force, which, resolving the language of abstractions 
into that of feelings, would transmnute the inmost secret of 
the artist s thought (4MpscpaxtzNBg) into a universal message ; 
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particularly when its Plastic expression，as furnished by 
the dramatic show, should raise that message to a plain- 
ness hitherto claimed by the art of Painting as her unique 
and peculiar province. 

You have here a bird's-eye sketch of that Artwork which 
became for me an ever more distinct ideal，and whose 
theoretic traits TI once felt driven to outline more minutely ; 
at a time when a more and more intense dislike of that art- 
genre，which bore to the ideal I mean the repellent 1like- 
ness of the monkey to the man,， usurped my being to such 
a pitch that 工 felt impelled to Hee before it far far away 
into the most complete seclusion. 

To make this period of my life intelligible to you with- 
out wearying you with biographic details，let me merely 
lay my fnger on the peculiar confict into which a German 
musician must nowadays feel plunged，who，with the 
Symphony of Beethoven in his heart，sees himself thrust 
into dealings with modern Opera Such as II have described 
to you as functioning in Cermany. 

Despite a_ serious education, from earliest youth 工 was 
in _ close and constant contact with the Theatre， My 
childhood fell within the 1last years of 开 arl Maria von 
Weber who periodically conducted his operas in the same 
city, Dresden. My hrst musical impressions were derived 
from this master， whose strains inspired me with a dreamy 
earnestness，wWhose person fascinated me with a strange 
enthusiasm. His death in a distant country flled my 
childish heart with dread. Of Beethoven 工 hrst heard 
when [I was also told of his death, which followed shortly 
after Webers ; I then made the acquaintance of pzg music 
too, as though attracted to it by the enigmatic news of his 
decease. 及 indled by impressions So earnest as these, the 
passion for music grew ever stronger within me Yet 让 
was only later after my other studies had introduced me 
to _ classical antiquity, in particular，and woken a wish to 
try my hand at poetry, that II arrived at a more systematic 
study of music.， 工 wanted to write some mnusic for a 
tragedy which II had already penned. 及 ossini is saiq to 
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have once asked his teacher whether he needed to learn 
counterpoint for composing operas ” As the teacher with 
his eye on modern Italian Opera, replied in the negative， 
the pupil gladly abstained. After my instructor had 
taught me the hardest contrapuntal arts, he said to me : 
“You probably will never require to write a Juexe ; only， 
the ability to write one will give you technical self-reliance， 
and make everything else quite easy.” Thus schooled, I 
entered the Practical career of a Mnusic-director at the 
thcatre,”and began to compose operas to texts of my own 
writing、. 

This little biographic notice must su 人 ce you.， After 
what I have said about the state of Opera in Germany， 
you will have no difnculty in drawing inferences as to my 
further course of evolution. The peculiar feeling of gnaw- 
ing pain，that seized me when conducting our ordinary 
operas，was often interrupted by an enthusiastic sense of 
ineffable wellbeing when here and there，at the very 
moment of performance of nobler works，I came by an 
inner_ consciousness of the quite unparalleled effect of 
certain combinations in dramatic music ， an effect of such 
depth, such inwardness, and yet So direct a vividness, as no 
other art 1s able to produce. That such impressions，re- 
vealing undreamt Possibilities as it were by a lightning- 
fash，could ever and anon present themselves to me 一 this 
it was that chained me ever and again to the theatre， 
intense as was the disgust with which II was flled, on the 
other hand, by the typical spirit of our opera-performances. 
Among these impressions of a_ particularly vivid nature, 
remember my hearing of an opera of Spontinls at Berlin， 
under the masters own direction ; I felt quite uplifted and 
ennobled for a while，when rehearsing Mekhuls glorious 
“Joseph”with a minor opera-company.+ When twenty 
years back [ stayed in Paris for a considerable time the 


ea At Wurzburg，I833，where he wrote DUe Acep， The “Lphazistparzyeklor 
is generally the second in command，after the Conductor (AdzpeLztettcr) ; 
Wagners first post was that of Chorus-master, 一 工 R， 

+ At Riga, in July I838. 一 TR。 
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consummateness of musical and plastic zzzye ez 5c2me at the 
performances of the Grand Opkra could not fail to produce 
a most dazzling and stimulating impression on me The 
highest grade of infuence，however，had already been 
exerted on me in my earlier youth by the achievements of 
a dramatic singer o 人 一 for me 一 quite unmatched worth, the 
Schroder-Devrient Paris, too, perhaps yourself made the 
acquaintance of this great artist in her day， The quite 
incomparable dramatic talent of this lady，the quite in- 
imitable harmony and individual cbavuzctexzs1i9xue of her 
impersonations，which 工 actually beheld with living eyes 
and ears, cast a spell over me that gave the bent to my 
whbole future artistic _ course， Ihe possibility of such 
achievements had opened out before me;i and，with her 
in eye, there matured in me a standard not only for the 
musico-dramatic representation，but also for the poetico- 
musical conception，of an artwork to which 工 scarce 
could any longer give the name of“opera.” T was dis- 
tressed to see this artist compelled to digest the least 
signifcant products on all the field of operatic composition， 
to gain the matter for her talent of portrayal ; and again， 
astounded at the sincerity and entrancing beauty which 
she infused into her impersonation of Romeo in Bellini's 
feeble work, I said to myself withal : what an incompar- 
able artwork mnust that be, which in all its parts should be 
fully worthy of the tajlent of such an executant artist and 
still more, of an association of artists like her. 

Now the higher my idea of what could be done in the 
opera-genre was raised by such impressions, and the more 
I conceived that idea to be truly realisable by turning into 
the channel of this musical drama the whole rich stream 
of German music，swelled full by Beethoven，the more 
depressing and repellent must be my daily intercourse with 
actual Opera,， which lay so infhnitely distant from the ideal 
LI harboured within my heart， Spare me a description of 
the inner chagrin, at last beyond all bearing, that flled the 
soul of an artist who, descrying each qay more plainly the 
possibilities of an incomparably perfect artwork's realise- 

III. QU 
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ment yet Saw himself bound fast within the unbreakable 
circle of a daily commerce with that very art-genre whose 
customary mechanical practice betrayed the absolute anti- 
thesis of his ideal， All my attempts to_ bring reform into 
the operatic institute itself my Proposals to give that 
institute a settled tendency and trend towards the realise- 
ment of my ideal wishes, by making the rare and seldom 
visits of the excellent a standard for the accomplishments 
of everyday 一 all these endeavours were shipwrecked. 
With plainest certainty [ had to learn at last the kind of 
culture made-for by the modern TIheatre, and in Particular 
by the Opera; and this indisputable knowledge inspired 
me with so much loathing and despair that，abandoning 
every _ attempt at reform，I withdrew from any further 
dealings with that frivolous institution. 

TI had received the most urgent personal provocation to 
seek an explanation of the modern Theatre's unalterable 
character in its social situation。“Twere a mad attempt， 
undoubtedly, to take an institute whose public function was 
almost exclusively directed to the distraction and amuse- 
ment of people bored to death by pleasure 一 and further， 
to earning money to cover the cost of exhibitions reckoned 
for that end 一 and employ it for a diametrically opposite 
object，namely the snatching of a populace from out its 
vulgar interests of everyday, to attune it to a reverent re- 
ception of the highest and sincerest things the human mind 
can grasp. 工 had time enough to think out the reasons for 
that attitude of our Theatre towards the Public ， and on 
the other hand to ponder the bases of those social relations 
which themselves should form the conditions for the 
appearance of the TIheatre I had in mind, with the same 
necessity as that Theatre of ours had issued from our 
modern rejations， Just as I had won a solid anchorage for 
the_ character of my dramatico-musical ideal in the rare 
and isolated doings of brilliant artists, so history supplied 
me with a typic model for that ideal relation, dreamt by 
me, of Theatre and Public， II found it in the theatre of 
ancient Athens，where its walls were thrown open on none 
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but special， sacred feast-days, where the taste of Art was 
coupled with the celebration of a religious rite in which the 
most illustrious members of the State themselves took part 
as poets and performers, to appear like priests before the 
assembled populace of fheld and city ; a populace flled 
with such high awaitings from the sublimeness of the art- 
work to be set before it that a Sophocles, an 下 schylus 
coudld set before the Folk the deepest-meaning of all poems， 
assured of their understanding. 

The reasons for the downfall of this matchless Artwork， 
after which I needs must ask in sorrow, full soon displayeda 
themselves to me My frst _ attention was riveted by 
the social causes of that fall and I believed I found them 
in the causes of the downfall of the antique State itself. 
Jn consequence tried to argue out the social basis of 
that organisation of the human race which，improving 
on the antique States defects，might found a system in 
which the relation of Art to public Life，such as once 
obtained in Athens，should be re-established on an if 
possible still nobler, and at any rate more durable footing-. 
My thoughts hereon I wrote down in a little essay, entitljed 
“Art and Revolution“; my original wish, to publish it as 
a Series of articles in a French political journal，I gave up 
on being informed that the period (it was in the year 
I849) was not suitable for drawing the attention of the 
Parisian public to such a subject， At present it is 1， 
mysel1 who should deem it too farreaching, to make you 
better acquainted with the contents of that pamphletb and 
you certainly will thank me for sparing you the attemPpt. 
Enough, that I have indicated into what apparently out-of- 
the-way meditations TI was led by my desire to win for my 
artistic ideal a foothold in reality, how ideal soever in its 
turn， 

Longer was TI detained by the inquiry into the character 
of that regretted dissolution of the great Greek Artwork. 
Here I beheld the surprising phenomenon of a disband- 
ment and disseverance of the single art-branches erewhile 
united in the perfect Drama， From the all-powerful union 
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一 where，working in common for one common end， they 
had made it possible to set before the assembled Folk the 
loftiest and deepest aims of manhood in a_ universally 
intelligible form 一 the separate component parts of Art fell 
loose, no more to be the inspiring mentors of the public,， 
but to become the otiose pastime of the private connoisseur ; 
So that whilst the crowd was treated to public gladiator- 
combats and fghts of beasts，the man of culture sought 
his lonely solace in _ literature and painting. Now it was 
above all weight for me，that II fancied 工 must recognise 
how the single，separately prosecuted art-varieties，how- 
ever much their power of expression was eventually 
developed and intensihed by mighty geniuses, yet without 
falling into unnaturalness and positive abnormity，could 
never and by no manner of means replace that all-enabled 
Artwork，which had been possible to nothing but their 
combination. With the sayings of the most eminent art- 
critics at my hand 一 with the investigations of a Lessing， 
for instance，anent the boundaries of Poetry and Painting 
一 I believed I had reached the insight that each single art- 
branch evolves along a line of force which hnally brings 让 
to its limit, and that it cannot overstep this limit without 
danger of losing itself in the unintelligible and absolute- 
fantastic, nay, absurd. At this point Ithought I plainly 
saw in it a longing to reach out its hand to the other the 
correlated art-variety 一 from this point on, the only capable 
one ; and though，in regard of my ideal, it must actively 
interest me to follow these tendencies in each particular 
art-variety, I fnally believed II could prove such a tendency 
to exist the plainest and most strikingly (especially in view 
of the uncommon signiftcance of the newer music) in the 
relation of Poetry to Music. Whilst trying in this wise to 
picture to _ myself that Artwork in which all the single art- 
varieties should combine for their own highest completion， 
I lit upon a conscious glimpse of that very ideal which had 
unconsciously been forming in my mind and hovering before 
the longing artist。 Since I could not assume the possibil- 
ity of a complete appearance of this ideal Artwork in the 
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Present 一 particularly when I_ remembered the thoroughly 
false position of the Theatre, as regards our public lifte 一 
1 called my ideal the“Artwork of the Future.” Under 
that title I published an already more exhaustive essay, in 
which I set forth at some length the thoughts just sketched 
for you ; to that title (as I may mention in Passing) we 
owe the invention of the spectral“ Music of the Future 
which plays its so popular pranks in even French reports on 
art and you now will readily guess through what a mis- 
understanding, and for what an object, it has been invented. 
From a closer account of the details of that essay, too， 
1I will exempt you my honoured friend ! 工 myself attach 
no _ further value to it，than it may have for those who 
would be interested to hear how, and in what manner of 
Speech，a productive artist was once at the pains of 
throwing light 一 above all for himself--on probljems which 
are generally left to the critic by trade to puzzle out but 
which can hardly thrust themselves upon the latter with 
the same peculiar urgency as on the former， Similarly 
I will give you merely a general outline of the contents of 
a third and more elaborate art-writing which 【I published 
soon after the appearance of the last-named，under the 
title :“Opera and Drama”; for I cannot but think that 
its expositions of my main idea，going into aljmost the 
finest detail must have been of greater interest to myself 
than they can be to others，either now or in the future. 
They were Private meditations，to_ which，Ppricked on by 
lively interest in the subjecb I partly gave a polemical 
tinge.， That subject was a minuter inquiry into the 
relations of Poetry and Mnusic to each other，this time 
with a quite deftnite view to the Dramatic Artwork. 
Here 工 thought necessary, before all else, to refute the 
mistaken notion of those who deemed the ideal, if not 
already reached, yet immediateljy prepared-for in the actual 
genre of Opera，。， Already in Italy, but still more in France 
and Germany, this problem had exercised the most pro- 
minent minds of Literature.， IThe battje of the Gluckists 
and Piccinists in Paris was nothing but a controversy， 
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by its _ nature undecidable，as to whether the ideal of 
Drama was to be attained，or not, in Opera ; those who 
maintained the a 负 rmative side of this thesis were held in 
serious check，despite their seeming victory，so soon as 
their opponents pointed out that Music was so predomin- 
ant in Opera that to _ her alone, and not to Poetry，was to 
be attributed its_ success， Voltaire，though_ theoretically 
inclined to side with the former party，yet saw himself 
compelled by the concrete case to pronounce that crushing 
verdict of his: “Ce 9GU8 ESl 1zoj 508 JoU1 Eye GZ 0 从 
cpapie. In Germany 一 where a similar problem，started 
frst by Lessing，was discussed between Schiller and 
Goethe with a decided leaning to the most favourable 
expectations from Opera 一 the 1last-named，Goethe, though 
in crying contrast with his theoretical opinion, involuntarily 
confrmed the verdict of Voltaire ; for he himself wrote 
sundry opera-texts，and，to Place himself on the HzVeEatx 
of the genre，thought good to keep them as trivial as 
possible both in invention and execution ; SO _ that only 
with regret can we see these utterly vapid pieces enrolled 
among his poems. 

工 hat this favourable opinion had so often been taken up 
again by men of intellect, but never could come to fruit， 
shewed me on the one hand the apparently near possibility 
of reaching the supreme height of Drama by a thorough 
union of Poetry and Mnusic on the other the fundamental 
faultiness of just the Opera-genre itself ; a constitutional 
defect which could not come to the consciousness of the 
musician frst of all, by the nature of the thing, and yet 
must necessarily escape the notice of the literary poet too. 
The poet，not being himself a musician，found in Opera 
a clamped and bolted scaffolding of musical forms，which 
imposed upon him in advance quite settled laws for the 
invention and execution of the dramatic groundwork he 
was expected to suppPly. Not he, but only the musician， 
could alter an iota of these forms; and of what a kind 
thelir Substance was, the poet 一 called in to lend a helping 
hand 一 disclosed involuntarily by the obvious way in which 
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he felt compelled to lower the tone of his inventive powers， 
sinking both plot and verses to that fagrant triviality for 
which he was scourged by Voltaire， In sooth 'twill not be 
necessary to expose the abortiveness and platitude，nay 
the absurdity,， of the whole genre of opera-libretto ; even 
in Erance the best attempts of this class have consisted 
more in covering up the evil than in removing it So the 
intrinsic framework of the opera remained for the poet an 
alien and unassailable affair to which he merely paid a 
forced obedience ; and thus it is that truly great poets， 
with few and unfavourable exceptions，have never had 
aught to do with Opera. 

The only further question is how the Musician could 
possibly have given to Opera an ideal stamp，when the 
Poet, in his practical concern therewith, could not so much 
as keep erect the claims we make on every reasonable 
Play ” The Musician，who，eternally preoccupied with the 
maturing of those purely musical forms, Saw nothing before 
him but a field for the exercise of his speciftc musical 
talent? In the frst part of my last-named writing : 
“Opera and Drama,”I _ believe I have proved the con- 
tradictoriness and perversity of the expectations cherished 
of the musician in this matter。 Seeing that 工 expressed 
my highest admiration of the beautiful and entrancing 
things achieved by great masters on this domain，I had 
no_ need to belittle their acknowledged art-fame when 
exposing weaknesses in their achievements，since 工 was 
able to trace these weaknesses to the root-defect of the 
genre itself No，my real object，in that at any rate 
ungratifying exhibition，was to furnish proof that the ideal 
perfectionment of Opera，which had hovered before so 
many leading minds, must frst of all be based on a total 
alteration in the character of the jpoels share in the art- 
work. 

To convince myself that this effectual participation of 
the Poet's would be a free-willed act, and one desired by 
himself，L took count of the aforesaid hopes and wishes， 
repeatedly and signifcantly uttered by great poets，to see 
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an ideal art-genre reached in Opera. Itried to fathom the 
meaning of this bias, and fancied I found it in that natural 
longing which leads the poeb for conception as for form， 
to employ the material of abstract thought, namely Speech， 
in a mode to work upon the Feeling itself， Just as this 
tendency is predominant even in the invention of the 
poetic ' stu 化 ' and only that picture of mans life is called 
poetical in which all motives merely explicable'\to abstract 
reason have been transformed into motives of purely- 
human Feeling, so is it beyond a doubt the sole prescriber 
of form and expression in the poems working-out ;in his 
diction the poet seeks to replace the abstract，conventional 
meaning of words by their original sensuous meaning,，and 
through a rhythmic arrangement of his verse，as fnally 
through the already wellnigh musical adornment of rhyme， 
to ensure for his phrase an effect that shall take the Feel- 
ing captive and control it as if by a spell_ ln this tendency 
of the poeb essential to his very being,，we see him arrive 
at last at the limit of his art-branch，where he comes 
already into immediate contact with Music; and thus that 
work of the poet's must rank as the most excellent which 
in its fnal consummation should become entirely music. 

TI therefore believed 工 must term the “mythos” the 
poet s ideal Stuft 一 that native, Dameless poem of the Folk， 
which throughout the ages we ever meet new-bandled by 
the great poets of periods of consummate culture ; for in 让 
there almost vanishes the conventional form of mans rela- 
tions, merely explicable to abstract reason, to shew instead 
the eternally intelligible, the purely human, but in just that 
inimitable concrete form which lends to every sterling 
myth an individual shape so swiftly cognisable.。 TIo in- 
vestigations connected herewith [ devoted the second 
portion of my book,， concluding it with the question : What 
must be the most perfect FEorm，wherein to display this 
ideal poetic Stu 仁 ! 


In the third part LI plunged into an examination of the 
technical possibilities of such a Form,， with the end-result 
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I feel the importance of this assertion too keenly, not to 
regret that this is not the place for allowing myself a more 
exhaustive recapitulation of its grounds. In the said third 
part I believe I have supplied them, at least su 印 ciently for 
my own conviction ; therefore it here LI offer you but a 
scanty outline of my views on this matter，I Pray you to 
take my word for ib that whatever may to you appear 
paradoxical，will there be found at least more closely 
argued。 

Since the rebirth of the fine arts among the Christian 
nations of 了 urope，two art-varieties have undeniably 
obtained an altogether new developmentb perfect beyond 
anything they had reached in classical antiquity ; 工 speak 
of Painting and Mnusic. The wonderfully ideal stamp 
received by Painting as early as the first century of the 
Renaissance, stands so beyond all doubt and its character- 
istics have been So well expounded, that we here need only 
note the novelty of this Phenomenon in the general history 
of Art, as also the fact that it is a phenomenon belonging 
in a quite peculiar manner to the newer art， In a still 
higher and 一 I _ believe 一 still more important measure, have 
we to make the same assertion regarding Modern Music。 
了 armony，entirely unknown to the ancients, its inconceiv-， 
able expansion and aggrandisement through Polyphony， 
are the invention and the most peculiar work of latter 
centuries. 

With the Greeks we know Music only as an attendant 
upon Dance ; the dance's movements gave to her as also 
to the poem chanted to the dance-tune, the laws of Rhythm ; 
and these rhythmic laws so strictly governed verse and 
melody，that Greek Mnusic (a term which almost always 
included Poetry) may be regarded merely as Dance ex- 
pressing itself in tones and words. It was these dance- 
tunes, still living in the Folk， originally pertaining to the 
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rites of heathen gods, and making out the whole of antique 
music, that were adopted by the earliest Christian congre- 
gations，to celebrate their gradually maturing Service of 
God.， This rite, entirely excluding Dance as worldly and 
ungodljy, most naturally let drop as well the essential part 
of antique melody, its uncommonly animated and change- 
ful rhythm ; whereby this melody took on the rhythmically 
quite un-accented character of the Chorale, as still prevail- 
ing in our churches. But manifestly， with the loss of its 
rhythmic elasticity，this melody was robbed of its own 
peculiar motive of expression ; and even to-day, to convince 
ourselves of the uncommonly slight expression of antique 
melody when deprived of just this ornament of Rhythm， 
we have only to think of it as also without the harmony 
now laid beneath it， To raise the melody s expression 一 
in the inmost sense of the term 一 however the Christian 
spirit invented many-voiced Harmony, on the basis of the 
four-part chord ; and the characteristic changes of this 
chord at once Supplied the melody with an expressional 
motive such as had previously been furnished it by 
了 hythm. What a wonderfully inward expression, not so 
much as dreamt of theretofore, the melodic phrase hereby 
attained, we see with ever fresh amazement in the quite 
incomparable master-works of Italian Church-music. Here 
the different voices，originally destined for nothing but 
bringing the harmonic chord to simultaneous hearing with 
the melodic note, at 1last themselves obtained a free and 
increasingly expressive development，so thab with aid of 
so-called Counterpoint，each of these subordinate voices 
(the melody being called the czmto exzmio) now Immoved with 
an independent expression of its own ; whereby in the 
works of the most exalted masters the rendering of such a 
sacred chant produced so deep a searching of the heart， 
that no kindred effect of any other art can possibly be 
compared therewith. 

The downfall of this art in Italy，and the contempor- 
aneous rise of opera-melody among the JItalians，I can 
call nothing but a relapse into Paganism. When，with 
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the downfall of the Church，the worldly longing gained 
the Upper hand in Italy for application to Mnusic too， 
people took the shortest route，gave back to melody its 
pristine rhythmic _ attribute and employed it for Song in 
just the same manner as it had earlier been employed for 
Dance， [ will forego any special proof of the astounding 
incongruences _ between modern verse 一 developed on the 
lines of Christian melody 一 and this dance-melody now 
laid above it，merely begging you to remark that this 
melody treated that verse with an almost complete in- 
difference，and fhnally allowed the singing virtuoso to be 
the sole dictator of its movements and its variations. 
Our chief reason, however for calling this melody a relapse 
in evolution，and not an advance,， is that it indisputably 
did not know how to take advantage of the uncommonly 
weighty invention made by Christian music，of 瓦 armony 
and its embodiment as Polyphony. Upon a harmonic 
basis of such scantiness tbat it can dispense at a pinch 
with all accompaniment，Ltalian opera-melody has con- 
tented itself with so exiguous a periodic structure，even 
as regards the ordering and linking of its parts, that the 
educated musician of our times stands sorrowfully aghast 
before this threadbare，wellnigh childish art-form，whose 
narrow confnes doom even the most talented composer， 
should he occupy himself therewith, to an utter standstill 
in respect of Form. 

In Germany，on the contrary，this selfsame bent to 
Secularise the Lhristian mnusic acquired a new，Ppeculiar 
import German masters，too，went back to the original 
rhythmic melody，which，side by side with the music of 
the Church，had survived among the Folk as national 
Dance-tune. But in lieu of casting away the Christian 
Church's wealth of harmony, these masters rather sought 
to renovate it by a union with the livelier motion of 
rhythmic melody，and in such a way tbhat harmony and 
rhythm should take equal shares in the expression of the 
melody.， 了 erewith the independent motion of Polyphony 
was not only retained，but brought to such a pitch of 
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contrapuntal art, that each voice took an independent part 
in delivering the rhythmic melody ; so that the melody 
was no longer restricted to the original czzo xmio，but 
appeared in each of the accompanying voices also， How 
immensely varied and enthralling an effect，of a potency 
all Musics owm may thus be attained in ecclesiastic song 
itself， wherever the lyric swing thrusts on to rhythmic 
melody 一 this anyone may learn at once，who is lucky 
enough to hear a fne Performance of Bachs vocal com- 
positions ; and among others I may make special mention 
of an eight-part motett by Sebastian Bach :“Sing to the 
Lord a new song!” in which the lyric swing of rhythmic 
melody seems to be dashing through an ocean of harmonic 
waves. 

But in Instrumental-music this development of rhythmic 
melody upon the base of Christian harmony was hnally 
to take a Still freer course, to gain a_ still more manifold 
and hnely-traced expression.。 Without touching at present 
on the“intensive” import of the orchestra allow me to 
draw your frst _ attention to the mere enlargement of 
Dance-melody's _ original xp Through the formation 
of the string-instrument quartet，the polyphonic line of 
treatment was extended also to the orchestra, its different 
voices being handled in the same independent fashion as 
the singing voices in Church-music ; thus the orchestra 
was emancipated from the subordinate Position it thereto- 
fore had occupied, and occupies in Italian Opera till this 
very day，as a mere rhythmic-harmonic accompaniment. 
Now it is highly interesting，and our only means of en- 
lightenment as to the essence of all musical FEorm, to note 
how every effort of the German masters was directed to 
giving the simple dance-melody，delivered independently 
by instruments，a_ gradually richer and broader evolution. 
This melody originally consisted of a_ very brief “period， 
essentially composed of onjy four bars, though that numhber 
became doubled or even quadrupled ; our masters main aim ， 
seems to have been to give it a_ greater extension, and thus 
to reach a broader ampler form wherein to deploy their 
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harmony. The art-form peculiar to Fugue, when applied 
to Dance-melody，gave occasion for also lengthening the 
duration of the whole piece，as follows : this melody was 
delivered by each “voice ”in turn，now in diminution， 
now in augmentation ; Shewn in changing lights, through 
harmonic modulation ，and its motion kept in constant 
interest, through contrapuntal fgures and counter-themes. 
人 A second procedure consisted in this : one fitted_ several 
dance-melodies to each other allowing them to alternate 
in accordance with the character of their expression，and 
linking them by transitional passages, in which the art of 
Lounterpoint was of particujar assistance.， Upon this 
Simple groundplan was built the peculiar artwork of the 
<yMi2pONtN1、 HAVYDN was the genius who first developed 
this form to a broader compass, and gave it power of deep 
expression through an exhaustless play of motives, as also 
of their transitional links and workings-out。 Though the 
Italian operatic melody had kept to its threadbare formal 
build, it had received in the mouth of talented and feeling 
singers，and borne on the breath of the noblest musical 
organ，a graceful sensuous colouring as yet unknown to 
German mnusicians 一 a colouring whose sweet euphony was 
absent from their instrumental melodies， It was MOZART 
who became aware of this charm，and，while he brought 
to Italian Opera the richer develojpmieNtl of the German mode 
of instrumental composition，he imparted in turn to the 
orchestral melody the full exzppozy of the Italian mode of 
song. The ample heritage and promise of both these 
masters was taken up by BEETHOVEN ; he matured the 
Symphonic artwork to So engrossing a breadth of form， 
and flled that form with so manifold and enthralling 
a melodic contenb that we stand to-day before the 
Beethovenian Symphony as before the landmark of an 
entirely new period in the history of universal Art; for 
through it there came into the world a phenomenon not 
even remotely approached by anything the art of any age 
or any people has to shew us. 

In this Symphony instruments Speak a language whereof 
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the world at no previous time had any knowledge: for 
here，with a hitherto _ unknown persistence，the purely- 
musical 五 xpression enchains the hearer in an inconceiv- 
ably varied mesh of nuances ; rouses his inmost being, to 
a_ degree unreachable by any other art; and in all its 
changefulness reveals an ordering principle so free and 
bold，thbat we can but deem it more forcible than any 
logic, yet without the laws of logic entering into it in the 
slightest 一 nay rather，the reasoning march of Thought 
with its track of causes and effects, here fhnds no sort o 
foothold. So that this >ymphony must positively appear 
to us a revelation from another world ; and in truth it 
Opens out a scheme (二 wxCMWiENZaMNB ] of the worlds pheno- 
mena quite different from the ordinary logical scheme, and 
whereof one foremost thing is undeniable :一 that it thrusts 
home with the most overwhelming conviction, and guides 
our Feeling with such a sureness that the logic-mongering 
Reason is compjletely routed and disarmed thereby. 

The metaphysical necessity for the discovery of this 
quite new faculty of speech precisely in our times, appears 
to me to lie in tbhe daily more conventional drift of modern 
word-languages， If we look closer at the _ evolutionary 
history of these languages，even to-day we meet in their 
so-called word-roots a rudiment that plainly shews us how 
at the frst beginning the formation of thbhe mental concept 
Oof an object ran almost completely parallel with the sub- 
jective feeling of it; and the supposition that the earliest 
Speech of man must have borne a _ great analogy with 
Song, might not perhaps seem quite ridiculous. Starting 
with a physical meaning for his words, in any case quite 
subjectively felt, the speech of man evolved along a more 
and more abstract line; so that at 1last there remained 
nothing but a _ conventional meaning, depriving the Feeling 
of any share in understanding the words，just as their 
syntax was made entirely dependent on rules to be 
acquired by learning， In necessary agreement with the 
moral evolution of mankind，there grew up equally in 
speech and manners a Convention，whose laws were no 
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longer intelligible to _ natural Feeling, but were drilled in 
to youth by maxims comprehensible to nothing but 
Reftection. Now ever since the modern 了 uropean lan- 
guages 一 divided into different stocks，to boot 一 have 
followed their conventional drift with a more and more 
obvious tendency，Mnusic，on the other hand，has been 
developing a power of expression unknown to the world 
before， “Tis as though the purely-human Feeling, intensi- 
fed by the pressure of a conventional civilisation, had been 
seeking an outlet for the operation of its own peculiar laws 
of Speech ; an outlet through which， unfettered by the laws 
of logical Thought，it might express itself intelligibly to 
itself， IIhe uncommon popularity of Music in our times ; 
the constantly increasing interest, Spreading through every 
stratum of society, in the products of the deepest-meaning 
class of mnusic;j the ever growing eagerness to make 
musical training an integral part of education : all this, so 
manifest and undeniable in itself at like time proves the 
Correctness of the postulate, that Musics modern evolution 
has answered to a profoundly inward need of mankind's， 
and thab however unintelligible her tongue when judged 
by the laws of Logic she mnust possess a more persuasive 
title to our comprehension than anything contained within 
those jaws. 

In face of this irrefutable conclusion, there would hence- 
forth stand only two ways open to Poetry. 了 ither a com- 
plete removal into the field of Abstraction, a sheer com- 
bining of mental concepts and portrayal of the world by 
expounding the logical laws of Ihought， And this o 印 ce 
she fulfls as Philosophy.， Or an inner blending with 
Mnusic，with that Music whose infhnite faculty has been 
disclosed to us by the Symphony of Beethoven. 

Poetry will lightly find the path hereto，and perceive 
her hnal ascension into Music to be her own, her inmost 
longing, so soon as she grows aware of a_ need in Music， 
herself _ which Poetry alone can Still， TIo explain this 
need，let us frst attest that ineradicable attribute of all 
human apperception which spurs it to fnd out the laws of 
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Causality, and in presence of every impressive phenomenon 
to ask itself instinctively the question“ Why ” Even the 
hearing of a Symphonic tone-piece does not entirely silence 
this question ; rather，since it cannot give the answer 站 
brings the hearers inductive faculty* into a confusion 
which not only is liable to disquiet him, but also becomes 
the ground of a totally false judgment. ITo answer this 
disturbing，and yet so irremjissible question， so that in a 
manner of speaking it is circumvented from the fhrst， can 
only be the poet's work. But it can succeed in the hands 
of none but that poet who is fully alive to Music's tendence 
and exhaustless faculty of 了 xpression, and therefore drafts 
his poem in such a fashion that it may penetrate the fhnest 
fbres of the musical tissue, and the spoken ZVoxegAt entirely 
dissolve into the Jeepinppe. Obviously，no other form of 
poetry can help us here, save that in which the poet no 
longer describes，but brings his subject into actual and 
convincing representment to the sensesj and this sole 
form is Drama。 Drama, at the moment of its actual scenic 
representation，arouses in the beholder such an intimate 
and instant interest in an action borrowed faithfully from 
life itself, at least in its possibilities, that man's sympathetic 
Eeeling already passes into that ecstatic state where 站 
clean forgets the fateful question “Why ”and willingly 
yields itself in utmost excitation, to the guidance of those 
new ljaws whereby Music makes herself so wondrously in- 
telligible and 一 in a profounder sense 一 Supplies withal the 
only ftting answer to that “Why ?” 

In that third part of the last-named book I tried to out- 
line more precisely the technical laws for bringing about 
this intimate blend of music and poetry in Drama.。 You 
surely will not expect me to here attempt their recapitula- 
tion, since the preceding sketch must already have fatigued 
you no less than myself ; and by my own fatigue I see 
that quite against my will， LI am again approaching that 
state of mind which obsessed me when at work on those 


”““Das kausale Vorstellungsvermogen “一 literally “the faculty of imagin. 
ing causes,”ije. for any given effect. 一 TR. 
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tbheoretic writings some years ago, and so strangely weighed 
upon my brain that TI have called it an abnormal state- 一 
into which 1I en 多 rtain a lively horror of falling back. 一 

I _ called that state of mind abnormal, because it drove 
me to treat as a theorem a thing which had become 
quite positive and certain to me in my artistic intuition 
(4xzscgatitMp) and production，so as to make it equally 
clear 'to Imy refective consciousness, and for this I _ needed 
abstract meditation. But nothing can be more alien and 
distressful to the artist's nature than such a course of 
thought, so thoroughly opposed to his _ customary method. 
He therefore does not surrender himself to it with the 
needful coolness, the property of the theorist by profession ; 
ratber is he thrust on by a passionate impatience，which 
prevents him from devoting the requisite time to a careful 
handling of style;i he fain would give_ entire in every 
sentence the view (4Mscpaxt1g) that embraces the whole 
picture of his subject ;doubt，as to whether he has suc- 
ceeded in this, drives him to a constant repetition of the 
attempt 一 which flls him at last with a heat and irritation 
that should be absolute strangers to the theorist Then 
he 8rows alive to all these faults and evils，and freshly 
harassed by his feeling of them，he hurriedly ends his 
work with a sigh, that after all he will probably be under- 
stood by none but those who already share with him the 
same artistic View，. 

Thus my mental state was like a brain-cramp ; I was 
trying to Speak out theoretically what the aforesaid dis- 
parity between my artistic tendencies and the tendencies 
of our public art, and especially the Opera-house, seemed 
to preclude me from conveying on the inerrably convincing 
path of direct artistic production. For refuge from this 
torturing state,  felt driven back to the normal exercise 
of my artistic powers.， 工 sketched and carried out a 
dramatic Plan of such considerable dimensions that，in 
mere obedience to the claims of my subjecb 1 deliberately 
removed myself from all possibility of grafting this work 
upon our Opera-repertoire，aS it now is。 This musical 

III. 基 
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drama, embracing a whole elaborate tetralogy，was to be 
performable in public only under the most unusual circum- 
stances. That ideal possibility，remote 人 om every infu- 
ence of Modern Opera, both Hattered my fancy and raised 
my spirits to Such a pitch that, chasing away all theoretic 
crotchets and devoting myself thenceforward to unbrokena 
artistic production，I _ could drop back into my own true 
nature as though recovering from a serious illiness。， The 
work of which I speak，and the greater part of whose 
musical composition I have since already fhnished, is caljed 
“ez KxMg des VizOelzUp2Nt.， If the present attempt to 
lay other of my opera-poems before you in prose transla- 
tion should not displease you, you perhaps might hnd me 
ready to_ have something similar undertaken with that 
Cycle of dramas. 

Whilst thus completely resigned as to any further artistic 
contact with publicity，1 was refreshing myself from the 
aches and pains of my trip into the realm of speculative 
Theory by working out my new artistic plans ; whilst no 
inducement, nor in Particular the idiotic misunderstandings 
which mostjy fell to the lot of my theoretic works，could 
turn my steps again to that domain : from the other Side 
there came about a change in my relations to publicity， 
upon which I had not reckoned in the slightest. 一 

My operas 一 one of which (“ Lohengrin”) I had never 
conducted at all, and the others only at the theatre where 
I was personally engaged before 一 had spread with growing 
success over an ever larger number，and finalliy over all 
the theatres of Germany, and were there arriving at a per- 
manent，indisputable popularity.， Through this pheno- 
menon，at bottom most surprising to myselif，I renewed 
experiences Such as [ had often made during my former 
practical careemn and which, however much the Opera-house 
repelled me on the one side, on the other side had chained 
me to it again and again ; inasmuch as they shewed me 
single _ exceptions，whose uncommonly hne doings and 
effects opened my eyes to possibilities which，as I have 
already told you，determined me to harbour ideal plans, 
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TI was present at not one of these performances of my 
Operas，and it therefore was only from the reports of 
intelligent friends，as also from the character of their 
publjlic success，that I could argue to their spirit， The 
picture to be drawn from my friends reports is not of a 
kind to inspire me with a more favourable opinion of those 
performances in general, than II had been forced to form 
about the character of our operatic representations in the 
bulk. But，whilst confhrmed in my pessimistic views as 
a whole, I now enjoyed the pessimist s advantage, namely 
of the more rejoicing at the good, nay excellent，which 
cropped up here and there，as ] had not held myself 
justinhed in expecting or demanding it ;ij whereas before， 
as optimist，because the good and excellent was possible， 
II had erected it into a standard for everything else, and 
had thus been driven to intojerance and ingratitude. The 
single first-rate _ achievements，of which II heard thus un- 
expectedly, flled me with new warmth and moved me to 
the thankfulest acknowledgment; whilst I had hitherto 
connected the possibility of competent art-doings with a 
general state of thorough soundness, that possibility pre- 
Sented itself as even now attainable by way of exception. 
Almost still more deeply was stirred by my observ- 
ation of the extraordinarily warm impression produced 
upon the Public by my operas, even in the case of very 
dubious, and often most disfguring performances.， When 
I think how hostilely the critics behaved，especially at 
first 一 the critics to whom my art-writings were an abomi- 
nation, and who obstinately averred of my operas, though 
really written at an earlier period, that they were deliber- 
ately and “refectively” composed according to _ those 
theories 一 I can see nothing less than a most weighty 
and encouraging Sign，in the outspoken liking of the 
public for works of such a tendency as mine. It was 
intelligible enough that the larger public should not let 
Criticism confound its liking，when the critics cried，as 
once in Germany: “Turn your back upon 了 及 ossini's 
siren Strains ; Shut your ears against his tempting knack 
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of melody! ”and the public went on hearing with delight- 
But here was a case where the critics warned the public 
without cease, against paying its money for things which 
by no possible_ chance could please it; for what alone 让 
seeks in Opera, its melodies, forever melodies 一 were right- 
down not forthcoming in my operas ;) no, nothing but the 
most wearisome recitatives，the most un-understandabjle 
musical gallimathias ; in short 一 “Music of the Future“! 

You may imagine then what an impression it must have 
made upon me, to _ receive not only the most irrefragable 
proofs of a really Popular success of my operas with the 
German public in the aggregate，but also personal evi- 
dence of a total change of taste and judgment on the part 
of individuals who theretofore had found pleasure in 
nothing but the most lascivious tendencies of opera and 
bajllet，had waived with contumely each suggestion to 
bestow their notice on a more earnest tendency of musico- 
dramatic art! Such experiences have fallen pretty often 
to my lot，and what encouraging，profoundly comforting 
conclusions 工 fclt justihed in drawing from them， 工 will 
here allow myself to notify in brief. 

Manifestly it was no question of the greater Or lesser 
measure of my talent，since even my most vindictive 
critics did not take the feld against that，but against 
the tendencies pursued by me and sought to explain my 
eventual Successes by my talentSs being better than my 
maxims， Thus，unmoved by the somewhat fattering 
recognition of my aptitudes，I had only to rejoice that 
I had set out with a right instinct when 工 deemed 让 
possible for an equal interpenetration of Poesy and Music 
to bring about an artwork that shouljd produce an irre- 
sistibly convincing impression at the moment of its stage- 
performance, an impression Such as to resolve all arbitrary 
Refection into Purely-human Feeling. That II saw this 
effect attained in part, notwithstanding many great 人 faws. 
in the Performance 一 upon whose absolute correctness, on 
the other hand,，I needs must set so great a Store 一 InSpPired 
me with even bolder views of Musics all-enabling e 印 cacy ; 
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and these I hnally will endeavour to explain to you at 
greater length. 

I can only hope to make myself clear to you on this 
di 多 cult and yet extremely weighty point, if I take nothing 
but Joxwme in eye。 In my theoretic works I tried to lay 
down not only form，but also content ; seeing，however， 
that Theory is necessarily an abstract dehnition, and not a 
Concrete demonstration,，I exposed myself to _ great danger 
of not being understood, or even of being mis-understood. 
Therefore，as said above，at no Price would II willingly 
engage again in such a course， Yet 工 recognise the 
inconvenience of discussing a form without in some way 
or other denoting its content Thus, as I told you at first， 
it was only your wish to receive at like time a translation 
of my opera-poems, that could at all decide me to make 
the attempt to give you an authentic statement of my 
theoretic procedure，so far as it has become conscious 
to myself， Let me therefore say a little to you about those 
poems ; this，I hope，will enable me to speak thereafter 
of nothing but the musical form 一 upon which there hinges 
so much here, and as to which so many erroneous notions 
have spread abroad. 

Before all else, however 工 must crave your indulgence 
for laying these opera-poems before you in nothing but a 
prose translation. The endless difhculties experienced 
by us in the verse translation of “Tannhauser 一 which 
opera will soon be introduced to the 了 Parisian public 
through a full stage-performance 一 have shewn that labours 
of this kind demand an expenditure of time such as could 
not be applied just now to the transjation of my other 
pieces， 】 must therefore quite forego any impression to 
be made upon you by their poetic form，and content 
Inyself with shewing you the character of their subject- 
matter，their dramatic treatment and its tendency，sSo as 
to give you an inkling of the share taken in their con- 
ception and confhguration by the spirit of Music May 
the present translation su 外 ce for that though it pretends 
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to nothing beyond rendering the original text as literally 
as possible. 

The frst three of these poems: “Der fiegende Hol- 
lander”“ 工 annhiuser ”and “Lohengrin ”were written， 
composed and，with the exception of “Lohengrin,” Pro- 
duced upon the stage before I commenced my theoretic 
writings. By them (if that were fully possible at mere 
hand of the subject-matter) II might therefore demonstrate 
the _ evolutionary march of my artistic productivity，up to 
fthe point where I saw myself prompted to take theoretical 
stock of my own procedure. This 工 mention，however， 
merely to draw your attention to the great mistake which 
People make，when they think needful to suppose that 
these three works were Written with conscious purpose 
after abstract rules imposed upon myself Let me rather 
tell you that even my boldest conclusions as to the attain- 
abjle dramatico-musical form were thrust upon me through 
my at like time carrying in my head the Plan for my great 
Nibeliungen drama, a portion of which I had even turned 
into_ verse already;* and there [in my head]j I was. 
maturing it in such a fashion，fthat my theories were 
wellnigh nothing but an abstract expression of the Pro- 
ductive process going on within me. 有 ence my system 
proper, if so you choose to call it fnds in those frst three 
poems but a most conditional application. 

It is otherwise with the last of the poems I Place before 
you with“Tristan und Isolde” TIhis I drafted and carried 
out after I had already completed the musical setting of 
the greater portion of my Nibelungen pieces 汗 “The outer 
motive for this break in that great labour,， was the desire 
to furnish a work whose stage requirements and smaller 
compass should make it sooner and more easily perform- 
able; a wish inspired on the one hand by the need to at 
last hear something of my own once more while on the 


”ace11AL05 Tad，the first verslion of DC ColiexrdG1NNUCVAUIBE， 丽 Fittcn 训 
I848. 一 TR. 
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other the aforesaid encouraging accounts of performances 
of my older works in Germany now gave it a semblance of 
possible fulfhliment. Upon that work I consent to your 
making the severest claims deducible from my theoretic 
premises : not because I formed it on my system, for every 
theory was clean forgotten by me ; but since here I moved 
with fullest freedom and the most utter disregard of every 
theoretic Scruple, to such an extent that during the working- 
out I myself was aware how far I had outstripped my 
System， Believe me, there is no greater sense of wellbeing， 
than this complete inhesitancy of the artist when Pro- 
ducing，as felt by me whilst working out my“Tristan. 
It perhaps was only possible because a previous period of 
refection had strengthened me in much the way my master 
once Said he had done by a course of the hardest contra- 
puntal exercises，namely，not for writing fugues，but for 
that which a man can only make his own by rigorous 
practice : self-reliance, sureness ! 

Let me devote a word or two to an Opera which preceded 
even the“klying Dutchman ” : “Rienzi”a work full of 
youthful fre, a work which procured me my frst success 
in Germany，and which is continually given beside my 
other operas, not only at the theatre where 工 hrst produced 
it, Dresden, but since at many another.， Upon this work， 
Which owes its conception and ujtimate form to the desire 
of emulation woken by my earliest impressions of the 
Heroic Opera of Spontini, as also of the dazzling genre of 
Grand Opera which took its rise in Paris，the Opera of 
Auber，Meyerbeer and Halkvy 一 upon this work, I say, 
lay to-day, and in your regard，no Special stress ; for there 
is not yet traceable in it any essential feature of my later- 
evolving art-views，and I have no particular object in 
posing as a successful opera-composer but only in enlight- 
ening you anent an enigmatic aspect of my tendencies. 
This“Rienzi"” was completed during my fhrst stay in Paris ; 
I had the glittering Grand Opkra before me，and was 
insane enough to fatter myself with the wish to see my 
work produced there， Should this youthful wish still 
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come to pass, you Surely will join me in marvelling at the 
decrees of Fate, which permit so long an interval of time， 
and experiences So wholly alienating, to step between wish 
and fulflment. 

This fve-act opera, executed on the very broadest scale， 
was directly followed by the“Flying Dutchman ”which I 
originally meant to be performed in one sole Act You 
see，the glamour of the Paris ideal was fading before my 
eyes，and TI had begun to draw my laws of Form from 
other waters than the sea of use. and wont spread wide 
before me. The substance of my mood now lies before 
you: the poem speaks it Plainljy out What degree of 
Poetic value may be assigned it，I know not; but 工 do 
know that even while writing down that poem Ialready 
felt differently to when throwing off the libretto for“ Rienzi 
where I had nothing in mind but just an“opera-text，to 
crowd as full as possible with all the existing and incum- 
bent forms of sheer Grand Opera : namely Introductions， 
FEinales, Choruses, Arias, Duets, Trios, and so forth. 

With this and all my following sketches I once for all 
forsook the realm of pzstoxy， even in my choice of stu 他 for 
that of Legend (age)， 工 may here dispense with pointing 
out to you the inner tendencies which guided that decision， 
and lay stress upon the infuence exerted by this choice of 
Stuff on the moulding of the poetic and, in particular, the 
Imusical Form. 

All that detailed description and exhibition of the His- 
torico-conventional which is requisite for making us clearly 
understand the events of a given， remote historical epoch， 
and which the historical novelist or dramatist of our times 
has therefore to set forth at such exhaustive length 一 all 
this I could pass over， And thus not only for the poem， 
but in barticular for the music，there was removed any 
compulsion to adopt a mode of treatment quite foreign to 
them, and above all quite Impossible to Music，The legend， 
in whatever age or nation it occurs, has the merit of seizing 
nothing but the purely-human Content of that age and 
nation, and of giving forth that content in a form peculiar 
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to itsel{f，of sharpest outline，and therefore swiftly under- 
standable. A ballad，a refrain of the Folk，su 印 ces to 
acquaint us with this telling character in the twinkling of 
an eye. This legendary colouring，for the display of a 
burely-human event, has in particular the real advantage 
of uncommonly facilitating the task I assigned to the poet 
above，the task of silencing the question“Why >” Just 
as through the characteristic scene，So also through the 
legendary tone, the mind is forthwith placed in that dream- 
1Hke state wherein it presently shall come to full clairvoy- 
ance，and thus perceive a new coherence in the world's 
Phenomena ; a coherence it could not detect with the 
waking eye of everyday，wherefore it had ever asked about 
the Why as though to conquer its abashedness in presence 
of the world's Incomprehensible, of that world which now 
becomes to it so clear and vividly intelligible. How Music 
is at last to fully round this quickening spell you now will 
lightly comprehend. 一 

But even for the poets manipulation of the stu 化 its 
legendary character affords the essential advantage that 
Whereas the simple sequence of the plot so easily survey- 
able in all its outward bearings，renders it needless to 
linger by any outer explanation of its course,， on the other 
hand the poem's far largest space can be devoted to ex- 
hibiting the _ inner springs of action，those inner soul- 
motives which are fnally and alone to stamp the Action 
as 3“neceSssary ”one 一 and that through the sympathetic 
interest taken in those motives by our own inmost hearts. 

In looking through the poems now placed before you， 
you will readily notice that I but very gradually grew 
conscious of the advantage just referred to, and but gradnu- 
alljy learned to proft by it， 芋 ven the outward volumen， 
increasing with each poem，will afford you evidence of 
this。 You will soon perceive that my initial bias against 
8giving the poem a broader reach sprang chiehy from my 
keeping at frst too much in eye the traditional Form of 
opera-music，which bad hitherto made a poenl impossible 
that did not allow of numberless word-repetitions。、 In the 
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“Flying Dutchman ”my only care, in general，was to keep 
the plot to its simplest features，to exclude all useless 
detail such as the intrigues one borrows from common life， 
and in return to more fully develop those traits which 
were to set in its proper light the characteristic colouring 
of the legendary stu 信 since here they seemed to me to 
altogether coincide with the idiosyncrasy of the inner 
motives of action ; and to do this in such a way，that 
that Colour itself should be turned into Action， 

You perhaps will fnd the plot of “ Tannhiuser "already 
far more markedly evolving from its inner motives。 有 ere 
the decisive catastrophe proceeds without the least .con- 
straint from a lyric tournament of bards, in which no other 
Power save the most hidden inner workings of the soul 
drives onward the decisive blow, and in such a manner that 
even this denouements JoxM belongs purely to the lyric 
element. 

The whole interest of “ Lohengrin “consists in an inner 
working within the heart of 了 上 lsa, involving every secret of 
the soul : the endurance of a spell of wondrous power for 
blessing，that fills her whole surrounding with the most 
Persuasive sense of truth，hangs solely on her refraining 
from the question as to its 丈 pemce， Like a cry from the 
inmost want (Mo) of womans heart，this question 
struggles loose 一 and 人 the spell has vanished. You may 
guess how singularly this tragic “Whence ”concurs with 
that aforesaid theoretic“ VWVhy y” 

I too, as I have told you, felt driven to this“Whence and 
Wherefore ” and for long it banned me from the magic of 
my art. But my time of penance taught me to overcome 
the question.。 All doubt at last was taken from me，when 
I gave myself up to the“ Tristan. Here' in perfect trust- 
ulness，I plunged into the inner depths of soul-events， 
and from out this inmost centre of the world I fearlessly 
built up its outer form. A glance at the volumen of this 
poem will shew you at once that the exhaustive detail- 
work which an historical poet is obliged to devote to clear- 
ing up the outward bearings of his plot, to the detriment 
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of a lucid exposition of its inner motives, [ now trusted 
myself to apply to these latter alone， Life and death, the 
whole import and existence of the outer world, here hang 
on nothing but the inner movements of the soul， TIhe 
whole affecting Action comes about for reason only that 
the inmost soul demands it, and steps to light with the 
Very shape foretokened in the inner shrine. 

Perhaps in the execution of this poem much will strike 
you as going too far into subtle (zxwlzMe) detail ; and even 
should you concede this tendency as permissible to the 
poet, you yet might wonder how he could dare hand over 
to the musician all this rehnement of minutiz, for carrying 
out. In this you would be Possessed by the same bias as 
led myself when drafting the“EFlying Dutchman，to give 
its poem nothing but the most general of contours, destined 
merely to play into the hands of an absolute-musical work- 
ing-out.， But in this regard let me at once make one 
reply to you : whereas the verses were there intended as 
an underlay for Operatic melody, to be stretched to the 
length demanded by that melody through countjless re- 
Petitions of words and phrases, in the musical setting of 
“Tristan” not a trace of word-repetition is any longer found， 
but the weft of words and verses foreordains the whole 
dimensions of the melody, i.e. the structure of that melody 
is already erected by thbe Zpoez 

Should its present application have turned out thoroughly 
Successfully, from that alone you might bear me witness 
that this procedure of niine must effect a far more intimate 
amalgamation of poem and music，than could the earlier 
one ; and 坟 工 may venture at like time to hope that you will 
Set a greater value on my execution of the“ Tristan ”poem 
in itself, than on kindred efftorts with my earlier works, this 
very circumstance would lead you to conclude that its full 
foreshadowing of the musical form must at least have been 
of Proft to the poetic workmanship itself IL{，then，the 
complete foreshadowing of the musical form is able to lend 
a Special value to the very poem, and that in entire accord- 
ance With the poets will the only further question wouldqa 
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be : whether the melody's musical form does not thereby 
suffer harm_ itself, through forfeiting its freedom of move- 
ment and development 

On this，please take your answer from the MtU5StCtGU ; 
with the deepest feeling of its rightness, he boldly makes 
assertion that melody and its form，by this procedure, are 
brought a wealth and inexhaustibility such as one could 
not so much as form a notion of without it 

I fancy I shall do best by cliosing my communication 
to you with the theoretic argument for this assertion， 工 
will attempt it by henceforth confhning myself to just 世 e 
muslical form，the Melocy. 一 

In the shrill and frequent outcry of our shallow mnusical 
dilettanti for “Melody Melody! ”Ifhnd evidence that they 
take their idea of Melody from musical works in which， 
by side of the melody, there stretches an expanse of un- 
melodiousness, setting the melody they mean in the light 
they love so dearly. In the Opera-house of Italy there 
gathered an audience which passed its evenings in amuse- 
ment ; part of this amusement was formed by the mnusic 
sung upon the stage, to which one jlistened from_ time to 
time in pauses of the conversation ; during the conversa- 
tion and visits paid from box to box the mnusic still went 
on, and with the same o 角 ce as one assigns to table-mnusic 
at grand dinners，namely to encourage by its noise the 
otherwise timid talk. TIhe music which is Played with 
this object，and_ during this conversation，flls out the 
virtual bulk of an Italian operatic score ;j Whereas the 
music which one really 1listens to，makes out perhaps a 
twelfth part thereof， An JItalian opera mnust contain at 
least ope aria to which one is glad to listen ; if it is to have 
a Success, the conversation must be broken, and the music 
listened-to with interest，at least Six times ; whilst the 
composer who is clever enough to attract the audience's 
attention a whole twelve times，is lauded as an inexX- 
haustible melodic genius， Now how are we to blame this 
public if, suddenly confronted with a work which claims a 
like _ attention throughout its whole extent and for each of 
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its parts, it sees itself torn from all its habits at musical 
performances，and cannot possibly take as identical with 
its beloved melody a thing which in the luckiest event 
may pass for a mere refnement of that musical noise 一 
that noise whose natve use before had facilitated the most 
agreeable interchange of small talk, whereas it now obtrudes 
the upstart claim of being really heard ， It must cry out 
again and again for its six to twelve melodies, if only to 
galn the stimulating and protective intervals for conversa- 
tion, the main end and object of the opera-evening. 

To tell the truth, what a curious bias takes for wealth， 
to the better-educated mind can only appear as penury， 
The loud requirements founded on this error，one may 
forgive to the great Public proper，but not to the Art- 
critic.。 Let us therefore try to get to the bottom of this 
error, SO far as that is possible. 

We will start with the axiom that MtUstcs opLYI 1OzHt 2 
Melocdy，that it is not even thinkable apart from melody， 
that music and melody are absolutely indisseverable. 
Therefore, taken in a higher sense, to Say that any mnusic 
has no melody，can only mean : the musician has not 
arrived at the full construction of a form such as to seize 
and definitely impress the Feeling; a statement which 
simply announces the composers lack of talent, his want 
of originality, compelling him to cobble up his piece from 
melodic phrases often heard before, and therefore leaving 
the ear indifferent. In the mouth of the less-educated 
friend of Opera，however,， and as touching any specimen 
of genuine music，this remark stands self-confessed as 
meaning merely a given narrow form of melody which， 
as We _ have already seen，belongs to the childhood of 
musical art ; wherefore the delight in nothing else but it， 
must likewise seem to us truly childish. 瑞 ere, then, it is 
less a question of Melody, than of its frst restricted diczzce- 
_10771， 

Now I do not really wish to say anything depreciatory 
about this earliest rudiment of melodic form， 工 believe 
I_ have already proved that it is the basis of the finished 
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art-form of the Beethovenian Symphony，and upon that 
assumption we have to thank it for something quite 
astounding. But one thing has to be borne in mind : 
namely that this form，which Italian Opera has Preserved 
in all its pristine undevelopedness，has received in the 
Symphony a maturing and expansion such as to give itb 
in comparison with that earlier form，the relation of the 
fower-crowned Plant to the sucker 工 therefore fully 
endorse the signifpcance of that original melodic form, the 
dance-form，and 一 true to the maxim that，let a form be 
never SO developed，it needs must bear its origin still 
stamped upon it 一 I claim to trace that dance-form in the 
Beethovenian Symphony ; nay, [I hold that this Symphony， 
as a melodic aggregate (人 omt 胃 ex) should be looked upon 
as nothing other than the idealised Dance-form itself 

Let us next remark, however that this form extends fto 
every portion of the Symphony,， which is thus the opposite 
of Italian Opera where the melody stands entirely isolated 
and the intervals between the separate melodies are occu- 
pied by a manner of music we can onjly term absolutely 
unmelodic， since it scarcely qulits the_ character of down- 
right _ noise With Beethoven's forerunners we see these 
nasty gaps still stretching between the melodic chief- 
motives even in Symphonic movements : though HAVDN， 
indeed，was mostly able to give these interspaces a very 
interesting stamp，MOZART 一 who here approached much 
nearer fto the Italian notion of melodic form 一 had often， 
nay almost habitually relapsed into that banal build of 
phrases which constantly shews his Symphonic movements 
in the light of so-called table-music, ie. a music which，be- 
tween attractive melodies, offers also an attractive hubbub 
for conversation s sake : on myself at least, the perpetually 
recurring and noisily garrulous half-closes of thbe Mozartian 
Symphony make the impression as if II were hearing the 
clatter of a princes plates and dishes set to music。 The 
distinctive and masterly procedure of Beethoven，on the 
contrary，was directed to_ entirely banishing those fatal 
interspaces，and 8iving to the connecting-links between 
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the chief melodies the 名 ll character of Melody them- 
Selves. 

To throw more light on this procedure，uncommonly 
interesting as it might be would lead us here too far， Yet 
1 cannot refrain from drawing your attention to the con- 
struction of the fhrst movement of a Beethovenian Sym- 
phony._ Here we have the actual dance-melody divided 
into its smallest component parts，each of which，often 
consisting of nothing but two notes，is made expressive 
and interesting by the predominance of now a rhythmic， 
now 3a harmonic character. These Parts，again，arrange 
themselves in ever novel combinations，now swelling to 
a Stream of sequences， now scattered in a whirlpool，yet 
always So absorbing in their Plastic motion that the 
hearer cannot tear himself from their infhuence for a 
single _ instant，but，on the tiptoe of excitement，mnust 
accord to _ each harmonic tone，nay to every rhythmic 
pause，a meaning in the melody. The quite new result 
of this procedure，then，was to stretch out the melody， 
through richest evolution of all the motives lying in it 
to_ one vast，one solid piece of mnusic which in itself is 
nothing but one sole _ continuous melody. 

Now it is surprising that this procedure, acquired upon 
the feld of Instrumental-music，should have been fairly 
apProximateljy applied to mixed Choral and Orchestral 
music, but never properly as yet to _ Opera In his great 
Mass Beethoven has employed the choir and orchestra 
almost exactly as in the Symphony : this Symphonic 
mode of treatment was possible because in the generally 
known，and now almost purely symbolical text-words of 
the Church a form was given him which he could divide， 
reduplicate and re-unite almost in the same way as with 
Dancemelody itself， But no sensible musician could 
bossibly think of treating the text-words of a dramatic 
Poem in this fashion，since it is their duty to contain， 
no mere Symbolic import，but a dehnite logical train of 
thought It could only have been done with those very 
text-words which，on the other hand，were planned for 
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the mere traditional forms of Opera Yet there mnust 
remain open the possibility of obtaining in the dramatic 
poem itself a poetic counterpart to the Symphonic form， 
which, while completely flling out that ample form, should 
at like time answer best the inmost statutes of dzrcoMiittzc 
form. 

As the problem just touched-on is extremely hard to 
handle theoretically，I think 工 can best explain myself 
in metaphoric form. 

LI _ called the Symphony the attained ideal of melodic 
Dance-form. As a matter of fact，the Beethovenian 
Symphony contains in that part called “Menuetto” or 
“Scherzo”a_ quite Primitive piece of real dance-music， 
which could very well be danced to. An instinctive 
need seems to have led the composer into quite imme- 
diate contact with the material basis of his work，for 
once in its course, as though his foot were feeling for the 
sround that was to carry him。 In the remaining move- 
ments he sets an ever _ greater distance between himself 
and the possibility of a genuine dance being executed 
to _ his melody 一 unless，indeed，it were So ideal a dance 
as to bear the same relation to the primitive dance as 
the Symphony to the original Dance-tune. 丽 ence，too， 
a certain reluctance to overstep certain bounds of musical 
expression, and in particular to pitch too high the passion- 
ate，tragic tendency，since it would rouse emotions and 
awaitings in his hearer Such as to wake that troubling 
question of the “Why ;一 which the Musician was not 
the person to answer Satisfactorily. 

But the dance to throughly carry out 人 this music，that 
ideal form of Dance, is in truth the dzazmaittc cclzoxpt， It 
really bears precisely the same relation to the primitive 
dance, as the Symphony to the simple Dance-tune， Even 
the primal folk-dance already expresses an action, for the 
most part the mutual wooing of a pair of lovers; this simple 
story 一 purely physical in its bearings 一 when ripened to an 
exposition of the inmost motives of the soul, becomes no- 
thing other than the Dramatic Action，You will spare me， 
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Itrust, from proving that this is not adequately represented 
by our Zu 上 let。 The Ballet is own brother to the Opera， 
ofkspring of the same mistakes as she ; wherefore we see 
them going hand in hand for choice, as if to cloak their 
facing nakedness， 

Not a Programme,， which rather prompts the troublous 
question “Why ”than stills it 一 not a Programme， then， 
can Speak the meaning of the Symphony ; no, nothing bnut 
a stage-performance of the Dramatic Action itself. 

TI have already supplied the proofs for this assertion, and 
have only further to point out in its regard what a quicken- 
ing, amplifying infuence a thoroughly appPropriate poem 
may bring to bear on even this melodic form. The poet 
who is fully alive to the inexhaustibly expressive power of 
Symphonic Melody，which with one harmonic turn can 
change the tone of its expression in the thrillingest of 
manners，will be moved to meet its fhnest，rarest nuances 
half-way; no longer will he be tortured by the older narrow 
form,， of Opera-melody, into furnishing a mere dry canvas 
bare of contents ; rather will he eavesdrop from the mnusi- 
cian the secret hidden from the latters self the secret that 
Melodic Form is capable of infhnitely richer evolution than 
the musician had as yet deemed Possible within the Sym- 
phony itself ; and，presaging this evolution, he will already 
Strike the fetters from his poem's freedom. 

Thus where the Symphonist still timidly groped back to 
the original dance-form 一 never daring, even for his expres- 
sion, to quite transgress the bounds which held him in com- 
munication with that form 一 the Poet now will cry to him : 
“Launch without a fear into the full food of Mnusics sea ; 
hand in hand with me, you can never lose touch of the 
thing most seizable of all by every human being; for 
through me you stand on the solid ground of the Dramatic 
Action, and that Action, at the moment of its scenic show， 
is the most directly understandable of all poems， Stretch 
boldly out your melody, that like a ceaseless river it may 
pour throughout the work : in it say you what II keep silent， 
since you alone can say it; and silent shall I utter all since 
my hand it is that guides you. 

IIIL. 立 
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Of a verity the poet's greatness is mostly to be measured 
by what he leaves unsaid,， letting us breathe in silence to 
ourselves the thing unspeakable ; the musician it is who 
brings this untold mystery to clarion tongue and the im- 
peccable form of his sounding silence is exzdless welotdy. 

Necessarily, the Symphonist will not be able to shape 
this melody without his own peculiar implement ; that 
implement is the oxcpertizxz， That he will employ it in a 
sense quite other than the Italian Opera-composer in whose 
hands the orchestra is nothing but a huge guitar for accom- 
panying the Aria, I scarcely need impress upon you. 

LIt will enter much the same relation to the drama meant 
by me, as the Tragic Chorus of the Greeks to theirs， This 
Chorus was always in attendance ; to it were bared the 
motives of 世 e dramatic action going-on before its eyes ; 
these motives it sought to Penetrate, and thence to form a 
judgment on the action，Only, this interest of the Chorus's 
Was more of a refhective kind, throughout ; itself had neither 
part nor lot in action or in motives， The orchestra of the 
modern Symphonist on the contrary， will take so intimate 
an interest in the motives of the plotb that whilst, as em- 
bodied harmony, it alone confers on the melody its defhnite 
expression, on the other hand it will keep the melody in 
the requisite unceasing fow, and thus convincingly impress 
those motives on the Feeling， If we must regard as the 
ideal art-form that which can be grasped without a shadow 
of .refection，and through which the artists Beholding 
(4LmpscpaxpxUMNe2) is conveyed the clearest to the unimpeded 
Feeling ; i subject to the above provisoes，wWe mean to 
recognise the Musical Drama as that ideal art-form : then 
the Symphonist's orchestra is the wondrous instrument for 
the only possible presentment of that form， Faced with 让 
and its_ significance, it is obvious that the Chorus 一 which 
in Opera has climbed the stage itself already 一 will entirely 
lose the meaning of its antique prototype. The Chorus 
now can only be included as an active personagej;i and 
Where its presence as Such is not required, in future it must 
Secem to us Superhuous and disturbing, since its ideal interest 
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in the action will have passed completely'to the Orchestra， 
and there be manifested in continual, but never troubling 
Presence. 

TI have recourse to metaphor once more，to give you 
fnally a picture of the melody I mean, the melody encom- 
passing the whole dramatic tone-piece ; and for this II will 
keep to the impression which it is to produce， Its endless 
wealth of detail is in nowise to reveal itself merely to the 
Connoisseum but also to the most natve layman, if only he 
has come to the needful collectedness of spirit First of 
al then, it should exert on him somewhat the effect pro- 
duced by a noble forest, of a summer evening, on the lonely 
Visitant who has just left the city's din behind ; the peculiar 
stamp of this impression 一 which TI leave the reader to 
elaborate in all its Psychological effects 一 is that of a silence 
growing more and more alive.* or the general object of 
the artwork it may be quite sufcient to have produced 
this root-impression, and by it to lead the hearer unawares 
and attune him to the further aim ; he therewith takes the 
higher tendence unconsciously into himself. But when， 
Overwhelmed by this first general impression, the forests 
visitor sits down to ponder ; when, the last burden of the 
city s hubbub cast aside, he girds the forces of his soul to 
a new power of observing ; when, as it hearing with new 
Senses，he listens more and more intently 一 he perceives 
with ever greater plainness the infhnite diversity of voices 
waking in the wood， Ever and ever a new,，a different 
voice peers forth, a voice he thinks he has never heard as 
yet ; as they wax in numbebn they grow in strange distinct- 
ness ; louder and louder rings the wood ; and many though 
the voices be, the individual strains he hears, the glinting， 
overbrimming stream of sound seems again to him but just 
the one great forest-melody : that melody which from the 
very first had chained him to devotion, as once the deep- 
blue frmament of night had chained his eye when brighter 
and ever clearer he beheld its countless multitude of stars, 
the longer he had plunged his gaze into the spectacle. 

4 Cf the opening of Das KRhezxgo 以 一 TR 
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This melody will echo ever in him, but hum it he cannot ; 
to hear it whole once more，he must go into the wood 
again, and on a summer evening. How foolish, if he tried 
to trap one of the sweet wood-warblers, perchance to have 
it trained at home to chirp a morsel of that great wood- 
melody! What else would he hear for his pains,but 一 say 
now ! 一 which particular melody ' 一 

What an infinitude of technical details I have passed 
over in this cursory，yet perhaps itself too circumstantial 
statement，you may easily imagine ; particularliy 让 you 
refect how inexhaustibly varied is their nature, even in a 
theoretic exposition.。 To clearly set forth all the single 
features of Melodic Form, in the sense which TI assign to 
it ; to plainly denote its _ relations with Opera-melody 
proper and its possibilities of extension, not only in respect 
of periodic structure, but with special regard to its harmony 
一 would straightway throw me back on my fruitless attempt 
of days gone by. I therefore confhne myself to giving the 
indulgent reader the veriest general indications ; for in 
truth we now are drawing near the point even in this 
address itself where the artwork alone can say the fnal 
Word. 

You would be mistaken, if you thought this last clause 
referred to the coming performance of my“Tannhaiuser.” 
You know the score of my“ Tristan,”and though it does 
not occur to me to set it up as a model of the ideal, you 
will grant that from“Tannhaiuser ”to“Tristan”Itook a 
wider step than from my hrst standpoint that of Modern 
Opera to“Tannhiuser， Whoeven then，should regard 
this_ communication to you as a mere preparative for 
the performance of “Tannhiusen”would in part be nurs- 
ing most erroneous eXpectations. 

Should the pleasure be in store for me，of seeing my 
“Tannhiuser”received with favour by the Paris public 
too, I am certain to oOwe a large portion of that success to 
this opera's very visible connection with the operas of my 
Predecessors ji among whom TI refer you to Weber in 
especiaL Yet allow me briefy to point out what may to 
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Some extent distinguish even this work from the works of 
my forerunners. 

Manifestly，what I have here depicted as the strictest 
consequence of idealistic principles, had lain at the heart 
of our great masters from all time Neither did these 
conclusions as to the possibility of an ideal Artwork occur 
to myself as the result of abstract Refection, but I was led 
to them, most assuredly by what I observed in the works 
of our masters。 Though there stood before great GLUCK 
himself merely the narrowness and buckram of the operatic 
forms he found to hand, and in nowise radically enlarged 
一 forms mostly standing quite disjointed side by side 一 
yet his followers already knew to enlarge them step by 
step and link them with each other to such a degree that 
whenever an important dramatic situation gave occasiom， 
they were fully su 全 cient for the highest end.， No one is 
more enchanted than 1L to recognise the great the power- 
fl and beanutiful dramatic music we fnd in many works of 
honoured masters : to me it seems unnecessaty to give you 
here a list of specimens。 Nor do I conceal from myself 
that even in the feebler works of frivolous composers * 
I have met with isolated effects that made me marvel at 
the incomparable might of Mnusic as mentioned to you 
once before ; for in virtue of her invulnerable dehniteness 
of melodic expression，she raises even the least talented 
singer so high above the level of his personal attainments， 
that he produces a dramatic effect forever unapproachable 
by even the grandest artist of the spoken Play But what 
disheartened me the more，was this : in Opera II could 
never meet all these inimitable excellences of Dramatic 
Mnusic developed to one pure style, embracing equally each 
portion of the work， In the most important works, imme- 
diately beside the noblest and most perfecbtb I found the 
incomprehensibly senseless, the inexpressively conventional， 
Day， the frivolous. 

Though the hideous juxtaposition of absolute Recitative 
and absolute Aria is retained almost everywhere,， Prevent- 

”Meyerbeer 一 a similar allusion occurs on D。IOo of vol. ii, 一 TR. 
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ing any finished style，and everlastingly breaking and 
barring the musical how (人 through the fundamental error 
of a faulty poemyj, yet in our great masters' ftnest Scenas 
we often fnd this evil quite overcome ; to the Recitative 
itself there has been given already the stamp of rhythmic 
melody，and it opens imperceptibly into the broader 
Structure of the melody proper. With our eyes now alive 
to the grand effect of this procedure, how painfully mnust 让 
affect us when the banal chord makes sudden entry with- 
out so much as by-your-leave，telling us :“the xyecztxzizzo 
Secc will now be taken up again.” And just as suddenly 
thereafter the full orchestra strikes in，with its inevitable 
zz1oj1tello for announcing the Aria;i that same Titornelo 
Which the selfsame master had elsewhere employed for a 
connecting or modulatory passage of such deep suggestive- 
ness, that we had seen in it a speaking beauty all its own， 
giving us the most interesting insight into the situation's 
very heart But how if anumber ”positively reckoned 
for nothing but a sop to the lowest art-taste should imme- 
diately follow one of those gems of arty Nay, how it a 
noble, a thrillingly beautiful phrase should suddenly end in 
the stereotyped cadezsC with the customary brace of runs 
and a forced last note, whilst the singer unexpectedly quits 
the person to whom the phrase was addressed, comes down 
to the footlights, turns his face to the claque, and gives the 
signal for applause ? 

True enough, these last-named solecisms do not exactly 
Ooccur With our really great masters ; rather with certain 
composers who make us wonder the more, how they could 
also have come by those Superlative beanuties.。 But the 
worst feature of the whole thing is this : that after all the 
noble，Pperfect work already achieved by great masters， 
bringing Opera so_ near the consummation of a purer 
style, these relapses could happen again and again ; nay， 
that Un-nature herself could sally forth more brazenly 
than ever. 

Indisputably，the taproot of the evil is a humiliating 
regard on the artists part for the temper of the average 
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Opera-pbublic which always gains the upper hand at last in 
weaker natures。 了 ven of WEBER 一 that noble，pure and 
“inward ' spirit 一 I have heard that，shrinking ever and 
anon from the consequences of his own reftned procedure， 
he accorded his wife the“rights of the Gallery”as he 
called it and got her to raise objections destined to in- 
fuence him here and there to refrain from taking his 
style too strictly，to make pbrudent concessions to the 
Gallery's wants. 

These “concessions ”which my frst beloved model， 
Weber still thought needful to make to the Opera-public 
一 L may pride myself 1 believe, that you will fnd none 
of them in“TIannhaiuser”"; and，as regards the xmt of 
my opera，perhaps this constitutes its most essential differ- 
ence from the works of my forerunners。 For this I really 
needed no remarkable courage; fon precisely through my 
Observation of the effect of the best class of operatic work 
upon the public, I have learnt to form the most favourable 
opinion of this public. The artist who addresses himself， 
not to tbhe abstract，bnut to the intuitive apperceptiom of 
rooted Purpose sets his work before the Public，and not 
before the Art-judge， The only thing that can trouble 
the Artist, is the question how far this public has become 
infected by the critical element thereby losing the ingenu- 
ousness of purely-human insight (LANscUaxutUMppg) Now I 
deem the hitherto prevalent Opera-genre 一 just because of 
its lapful of concessions, leaving the audience in complete 
uncertainty what to look for 一 precisely fitted for bewilder- 
ing the public to such a pitch as to drive it against its will 
into a false and untimely train of refection，while its 
embarrassment mnust needs be seriously increased by the 
chatter of all those in its own midst who pose as judges. 
If{ on the contrary we note the public's infnitely greater 
certainty in Presence of the spoken Play, and how nothing 
in the world can here induce it to hold a foolish plot for 
sensible，an inappropriate Speech for fitting, a wrong em- 
phasis for telling: this fact alone will give us the solid 
fulcrum for bringing Opera, as well into a sound relation 
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with the Public, a relation favourable to a thorough under- 
standing. 

As the second point，where even my “Tannhiuser 
might differ from Opera propen I therefore name you the 
CaMalic jpoeM on Which it rests.。 Without the slightest 
intention of assigning any value to this poem in a stricter 
Sense, T believe I may emphasise the fact that it contains 
a logical dramatic argument (ztzuzcpeLU1lg) even though 
based upon legend and marvel 一 a story in whose dra 伟 
and execution there was 1likewise made no sort of con- 
cession to the banal requirements of an opera-libretto. 
My aim here, then, is to engross the public in the dramatic 
action before all else; and in such a manner that not for 
an instant may it be compelled to lose sight of that action， 
but，on the contrary，the whole musical adornment may 
seem to it a mere means for displaying that action， 工 
therefore was the refusal of concessions in the subject- 
matter that enabled me also to reject every concession in 
its musical setting ; and in these two points together you 
might fhnd the most valid deftnition of my “innovations,” 
but by no means in an absolute-musical caprice such as 
people have thought ft to foist upon me under the name 
of “Music of the Future,” 

In conclusion let me say that, despite the great difhculty 
which has stood in the way of a perfectly satisfactory verse- 
translation of my“Tannhaiuser” TI lay my work with con- 
fdence before even the Paris public， A thing which 
should only have resolved-on with great anxiety a few 
years since, I now approach with the assurance of one who 
looks upon his project less in the light of a speculation， 
than as an afifair of the heart This change of mood I 
chiehy owe to individual experiences that have fallen to 
my share since my last migration to Paris。 Among these 
was one that quickly fhlled me with a glad surprise， You， 
my honoured friend, allowed me to approach you as a man 
already both acquainted and familiar with me Without 
having ever attended a performance of my operas in 
Germany，you had long ago made friends with my scores， 
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as you yourself assured me through a careful study.， Ihis 
acquaintance with my works had woken in you the wish 
to see them given here, nay, had brought you to the opinion 
that such performances offered promise of a favourable, 
and not unmeaning infhuence upon the susceptibilities of 
the Paris public. As you have thus contributed in so 
large a measure to inspiring me with confdence in my 
undertaking, may you not be vexed with me for paying 
you a frst instalment of my thanks with this perhaps too 
circumstantial and fatiguin。letter ; on the contrary, may 
you set down my perchance too zealous compliance with 
your wish to my inner longing to at like time aftord the 
Parisian friends of my art a somewhat clearer Survey of 
my ideas, than I could willingly counsel anyone to derive 
at first hand from my earlier art-writings， 
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Paris, 27th March， 1I861， 


风 | PROMISED to give you a full report，some 

| day，of my Tannhiuser affairs in Paris ; now 
that they have reached a climax，and can 
be surveyed in their whole extent it is some 
satisfaction to myself to come to a fnal settle- 
ment by a calm review of their leading features 一 as it were 
for my own behoof But none of you can fightly grasp 
the nature of this business, unless [I also touch upon the 
true motive of my coming to Paris at all]， Let me therefore 
begin with that. 

After wellnigh ten years' preclusion from all possibility 
of reinvigorating myself by assisting at good performances 
of my dramatic compositions 一 if only periodically 一 Ifelt 
driven at last to contemPplate removal to a Spot which might 
bring this needful living contact with my art within my 
reach,， in time.， 工 hoped to be able to fhnd that spot in 
some modest nook of Germany itself， The Grand Duke 
of Baden had already promised me，with most touching 
kindness, the production of my latest work at Carlsruhe 
under my personal direction ;) in the summer of I859 I 
pressed him most importunately, in lieu of the projected 
temporary sojourn, to use his infuence to forthwith pro- 
cure me & permanent domicile in his country,* as there 
would otherwise be nothing for me to do but settle down 
in Paris for good， My Plea s fulhlment was 一 impossible. 

However when I removed to Paris in the autumn of that 
same year, I still kept in sight the production of my“Tris- 
tan,” for which II hoped to be summoned to Carlsruhe for 
the 3rd_ December Once brought to performance under 


”Referring to his exile ; for the frst，the partial，amnesty was not granted 
until the summer of 186o. 一 TR。 
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my own Supervision，I believed I then could entrust the 
work to the other theatres of Germany， IThe prospect of 
dealing in the same way with the rest of my works，in 
future,， su 外 ced me ; and on this assumption Paris offered 
me the solitary interest of hearing an excellent quartet an 
admirable orchestra, from ftime to time, and thus keeping 
myself in refreshing touch with at least the living organs of 
my art， All this was changed at a blow when L received 
notice from Carlsruhe that it had turned out impossible to 
produce my“ Tristan “there。 My sorry plight at once in- 
spired me with the notion of inviting certain frstrate singers 
of my acquaintance to Paris for the following spring, so as to 
bring about the desired model-performance of my new work， 
WwWith their assistance, on the boards of the“Italian Opera ”; 
to this I also meant to invite the Directors and Regisseurs 
of friendly German theatres, in order to compass the same 
result as TI had had in eye with the Carlsruhe Production. 
Since the execution of my Plan was impossible without the 
assistance of the larger Paris public, I was bound to bespeak 
its interest for my music, and to that end I undertook the 
well-known three concerts in the IThkatre des Italiens，TIhe 
highly encouraging result of these concerts, in the matter of 
applause and interest, unfortunately could not help forward 
the main enterprise I had in viewi for it was just these 
concerts that plainly shewed me the di 多 culties of any such 
undertaking，whilst the impossibility of gathering at one 
time in Paris the singers I had chosen was su 外 cient in it- 
self to make me abandon the Plan. 

Hemmed in on every hand，and once more casting a 
longing look on Germany, I learnt to my intense Surprise 
that my lot had become the subject of animated discussion 
and advocacy at the court of the TIuileries， It was to the 
extraordinarily friendly interest 一 almost unknown to my- 
self before 一 of several members of the German embassies 
here, that I had to thank this propitious turn of affairs。 It 
went So far that the 了 mperon having also heard the most 
fattering account of my“Tannhaiuser”(the work most 
spoken of ) from a German princess for whom he enter- 
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tained a particular esteem,* at once gave orders for the 
performance of that opera in the 4cadelMytze 3MibiYXQLE d 


NUUL6ZGXWC. 

Now I don't deny that though highly delighted at first 
by this quite unexpected evidence of my works' Success in 
social circles from which LI personally had stood so distantb 
LI soon could think with naught but grave misgivings of a per- 
formance of “Tannhiuser ”at that barticular theatre， To 
whom was it clearer that this great opera-house had long 
estranged itself from every earnest artistic tendence ; that 
in it quite other claims, than those of Dramatic Music, had 
brought themselves to currency ; that Opera itself had there 
become a mere excuse for Ballet》 In fact, when of late 
years I had received repeated invitations to think about 
the performance of one of my works in Paris,I had never 
dreamt of the Czxaxpd Opira, but rather 一 for a trial 一 of the 
unassuming 7AiLlire ZJztiGWUe，、 And for two defhnite reasons : 
hrstly, that here no special class of the audience prescribes 
the tone ; Secondly, that 一 thanks to the poverty of its ex- 
chequer 一 the Ballet pure and Simple has not as yet become 
the focus of its whole art-doings. But, after many times 
returning to the idea, of his own accord, the Director of this 
theatre had been obliged to renounce a Performance of 
“Tannhiusen” mainly because he could fhnd no tenor 
competent to fll the di 印 cult chief r6le. 

As a matter of factb my first conference with the Director 
of the Grand Opekra shewed me that the introduction of a 
bajllet into “Tannhiuser”and indeed in the second act， 
Was considered a sine qua non of its successful perform- 
ance.T couldnt fathom the meaning of this requirement， 
until TI had declared that I 工 could not possibly disturb the 
course of just this second act by a balleb which must here 
be senseless from every point of view; while on the other 
hand I thought the frst act at the voluptuous court of 
Venus，would afford the most apposite occasion for a 
choreographic scene of amplest meaning，since 工 myself 
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had not deemed possible to dispense with dance in my 
first arrangement of that scene. Indeed I was quite 
charmed with the idea of strengthening an undoubtedly 
weak point in my earlier score, and I drafted an exhaustive 
Plan for raising this scene in the Venusberg to one of great 
importance. This plan the Director most emphatically 
rejected, telling me frankly that in the production of an 
opera it was not merely a question of a ballet but of a 
ballet to be danced in the middle of the evening's enter- 
tainment ; for it was only at about this time that the 
Subscribers to whom the ballet almost exclusively belonged， 
appeared in their boxes，as they were in the habit of 
dining very late; 3a ballet in the opening scene would 
therefore be of no use to them，since they were never 
by any chance present for the frst act These and similar 
admissions were Subsequently repeated to me by the 
Cabinet-minister himselt8 and all possibility of a good 
result was made So deftinitely dependent on the said con- 
ditions being fulfhlled，that I began to believe I should 
have to renounce the whole undertaking. 

But while I thus was thinking again, more actively than 
ever, of my return to Germany, and spying out for a foot- 
hold to be granted me for the performance of my new 
works, [was now to discover the full value of the 下 mperor's 
command ; for he Placed the whole institute of the Grand 
Opekra at my disposal, without conditions or reserve, and 
allowed me carte blanche for whatever engagements I 
deemed needful.， 了 very acquisition desired by me was 
forthwith carried out,，without the slightest counting of the 
cost ; to the mise-en-scene a Care Was devoted such as 
I had never conceived before， Under circumstances So 
entirely novel to me, 1 soon was more and more persuaded 
of the possibility of seeing a thoroughly complete, nay, an 
ideal performance， TIhe vision of such a performance, 
wellnigh no matter of which of my works，had long 
occupied my mind since my withdrawal from our Opera- 
house ; whbat nowhere and never had stood within my 
Power was unexpectedly to greet me here in Paris, and at 
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a time when no efforts had availed to procure me an even 
remotely similar privilege on German soil，I openly admit 
that this thought inspired me with a warmth unknown for 
many a day，a warmth only intensifhed，perhaps，by a 
bitter feeling mixed therewith. 工 soon had eyes for 
nothing but the possibility of a splendid performance， 
and in the absorbing care to realise that possibility 工 
allowed no other sort of consideration to infuence me : 
if 工 attain what I may dare hold possible 一 said I to my- 
sel{ 一 what care I for the Jockey Club and its ballet 

Henceforth my every thought was for the performance. 
There was no French tenor to be had, so the Director told 
me, for the role of Tannhaiuser. Informed of the brilliant 
talents of the youthful singer WzemaztNt，though 工 had 
never heard him myself 工 cast him for the title-role ; after 
the most careful preliminaries，his engagement was con- 
cluded at great expense, especially as he was master of a 
very huent French pronunciation。 Several other artists， 
and in particular the barytone Moxvellz, owed their engage- 
ment to nothing but my wish to acquire them for my 
work,， Moreover，instead of certain frst singers already 
popular here，whose too settled method alarmed me，I 
gave the preference to youthful talents whom 工 might 
hope to mould more easily to my style， 工 was surprised 
by the carefulness，quite unknown among ourselves，with 
which the voice-and-pianoforte rehearsals are here con- 
ducted ; under the intelligent and sensitive guidance of 
the cpey dz cpaxzj Vauthrot，I soon found our studies 
progressing at a rapid pace. In particular was I rejoiced 
to see how the youngcr French artists arrived at a better 
and better understanding of the thing，and caught a 
genuine liking for their task. 

Thus I myself was taken with a new liking for this earlier 
work of mine: I most carefully revised the score afresh， 
entirely re-wrote the scene of Venus and the ballet-scene 
Preceding it，and everywhere Sought to bring the vocal 
Parts into closest agreement with the translated text. 

Now, as I had made the performance my unique aim， 
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and left every other consideration out of count so my real 
trouble at 1last began with the perception that this perform- 
ance itself would not attain the height expected by me 
It would be hard for me, to tell you exactly on what points 
I had finally to see myself undeceived. The most serious， 
however, was that the singer of the difhcult chief role fell 
into greater and greater disheartenment the nearer We 
approached the actual production, in consequence of inter- 
views it had been thought necessary for him to hold with 
the reporters，who assured him of the inevitable failure 
of my operas The most promising hopes，which I had 
harboured in the course of the pianoforte-rehearsals, sank 
deeper and deeper the more we came in contact with the 
stage and orchestra. 工 saw that we were getting back to 
the dead level of ordinary OPperatic performances, that all 
the requirements meant to bear us far above it were doomed 
to stay unmet.， Yet in this sense, which Inaturally had 
disallowed from the fhrst，we lacked the only thing that 
could confer distinction on such an Operatic show : some 
noted' talent ' or other some tried and trusted favourite of 
the public ; whereas II was making my debut with almost 
absolute novices. Finally what most distressed me，was 
that I had not been able to wrest the orchestral conductor- 
ship, through which I might still have exercised a great in- 
fuence on the spirit of performance, from the hands of the 
o 印 cial cpey doxcpestze ; and my being thus compelled to 
mournfully resign myself to a dull and spiritless rendering 
of my work (for my wish to withdraw the score was not 
acceded to) is what makes out my genuine trouble even to 
this day. 

Under such circumstances it became almost a matter of 
indifference to me what kind of reception my opera would 
meet at the hands of the public : the most brilliant couldq 
not have moved me to personally attend a longer series of 
performances, for I found far too little satisfaction in the 
thing. 了 But hitherto you have been diligently kept in 
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ignorance of the true_ character of that reception，as 让 
seems to me, and you would do very wrong if you based 
thereon a judgment of the Paris public in general, however 
fattering to the German, yet in reality incorrect， On the 
contrary, TI abide by my opinion that the Paris public has 
very agreeable qualities，in particular those of a quick 
appreciation and a truly magnanimous sense of justice. 
A public, I say : a whole audience to which I am a total 
stranger，which day by day has heard from the journals 
and idle chatterers the most Preposterous things about me， 
and has been deliberately set against me with wellnigh un- 
exampled care 一 to see Such a public repeatedly taking up 
the cudgels in my behalf against a clique, with demonstra- 
tions of applause a quarter of an hour long, must fll me 
with a warmth of heart towards it, were TI even the most 
indifferent of men， But, through the admirable foresight 
of those who have the sole distribution of seats on first 
nights, and had made it almost impossible for me to gain 
admission for my handful of personal friends，there was 
assemhbled on that evening in the Grand Opera-house an 
audience which every dispassionate person could see at 
once was prejudiced in the extreme against my work ; add 
to this the whole Parisian Press, which is always invited 
oO 鲍 cially on such occasions，and whose hostile attitude 
towards me you have simply to read its reports to dis- 
cover : and you may well believe that II have a right to 
speak of a great victory, when I tell you in all sober earnest 
that this by no means exquisite performance of my work 
met with louder and more unanimous applause than ever I 
eXperienced personally in Germany， IThe actual leaders of 
an opposition perhaps almost universal at frst 一 Several, 
nay，very likely all of the mnusical reporters here 一 who 
up to then had done their utmost to distract the attention 
of the public，were Seized towards the end of the second 
act by manifest terror of having to witness a complete 
and brilliant success of “Tannhaiuser  ;j and now they 
fell on the expedient of breaking into roars of laughter 
after certain cues，pre-arranged among themselves at the 
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general-rehearsals，whereby they created a diversion su 全 - 
ciently disturbing to damp a considerable manifestation 
of applause at the curtain s second fall， These selfsame 
gentlemen, however had observed at the stage-rehearsajls， 
which I had also not been able to hinder them from 
attending, that the opera s real success lay guaranteed in 
the execution of its third act，， At the rehearsals an admir- 
able “Set by Mons. Desplkchin，representing the Wartburg 
valley in the light of an autumn evening，had already 
exerted on everyone Present a charm which irresistibly 
gave birth to the .lz7tMtUINE requisite for taking-in the 
following scenes;j on the part of the performers these 
Scenes Were the bright spot in the whole days work ; quite 
insurpassably was the Pilgrims Chorus sung and managed ; 
the Prayer of 卫 lisabeth, delivered in its entirety by Fraujlein 
.az With affecting expression, the 'fantasie to the 了 Evening- 
star, rendered by 人 Ioxellz with perfect elegiac tenderness, so 
happily prepared the way for the best part of AVzexzoaCN1N2 了 
performance，his narration of the Pilgrimage 一 which has 
always won this artist the liveliest commendation 一 that a 
quite exceptional success seemed assured for just this third 
act, even in the eyes of my most determined adversaries. 
So this was the act the aforesaid leaders fastened on, trying 
to hinder any onset of the needful mood of absorption 
(Sci2MtLUUN2) by outbursts of violent laughter for which the 
most trivial occasion had to afford the childish pretext. 
Undeterred by these adverse demonstrations，neither did 
my singers allow themselves to be put out, nor the public 
refrain from devoting its sympathetic attention,， and often 
its profuse applause, to their valiant exertions; and at the 
end，when the performers were vociferously called before 
the curtain，the opposition was at last entirely beaten 
down. 

That I had made no mistake in viewing this evening's 
outcome as a complete victory，was proved to me by the 
publics demeanour on the night of the second performance ; 
for here it became manifest with zzz opposition alone 工 
should have to do in the future, to wit, with that of the 
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Paris Jockey Club 一 whose name Ineed not scruple to 
give you，as the public itself with its cry“a Le jboxzte Le5 
/Jocpeyg ”both openly and loudly denounced my chief 
opponents， IThe members of this _ club 一 whose right to 
consider themselves the rulers of the Grand Opekra I need 
not here explain to_ you 一 feeling their interests deeply 
compromised by the absence of the usual ballet at the hour 
of their arrival, ie. towards the middle of the representa- 
tion，were horrifted to discover that “Tannhauser ”had 
7N0OL made a fasco, but an actual triumph at its frst Per- 
formance， Henceforth it was their business to prevent this 
ballet-less opera from being given night after night ; to 
this end，on their way from dinner they had bought a 
number of dog-calls and such-like instruments, with which 
they manceuvred against“Tannhiuser”in the most un- 
blushing manner directly they had entered the opera-house. 
Until then, that is to say from the beginning of the fhrst to 
about the middle of the second act not a single trace of 
the frst nights opposition had been shewn, and the most 
prolonged applause had undisturbedly accompanied those 
Passages of my opera which had become the speediest 
favourites。 But from now on no acclamation was of the 
least avail : in vain did the 顾 mperor himself，with his 
Consort, demonstrate for a Second time in favour of my 
work ; by those who considered themselves masters of the 
house, and all of whom belong to France's highest aris- 
tocracy, the condemnation of “Tannhaiuser ”Was irrevoc- 
ably pronounced， Whistles and fageolets accompanied 
every plaudit of the audience, down to the very close. 

In view of the management s utter impotence against this 
powerful club, in view of even the State-minister s obvious 
dread of making serious enemies of its members, ] recog- 
nised that I had no right to expect my proved and faithful 
artists of the stage to expose themselves any longer to the 
abominable agitation put upon them by unscrupulous 
Persons (naturally with the intention of forcing them to 
throw up their engagements)， Ttold the management 
that Imust withdraw my opera, and consented to a third 
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performance only upon condition that it should take place 
on a Sunday : that is to say，on a_ night outside the 
subscription，and thus under circumstances which would 
not incur the subscribers' wrath, while on the other hand 
the house would be left completely clear for the public 
proper ”My wish to have this performance announced on 
the posters as“the ljast“” was not allowed, and all I couljd 
do was to personajlly inform my acquaintances of the fact 
工 hese precautionary measures, however， were powerjess to 
dissipate the Jockey Clubs alarm ; on the contrary， 站 
fancied that it detected in this Sunday performance a bold 
stratagem against its dearest interests，after which 一 the 
opera once brought to an unqualifhed success 一 the hated 
work might be forced quite easily down its throat. In the 
Sincerity of my assurance, that in case of Such a Success 
should still more certainly withdraw my work，people 
hadnt the courage to _ believe So the gentlemen forsook 
their other pleasures for this evening，returned to the 
Opekra in full battle-array,， and renewed the scenes of the 
second night.， TIhis time the publics exasperation， at the 
attempt to downright hinder it from following the opera at 
all reached a Pitch unknown before, as people have assured 
me; and it was only the, as it would seem，unassailable 
social standing of Messieurs Disturbers-of-the-peace，that 
saved them from positive rough handling， To put the 
matter briefy: astonished as am at the outrageous be- 
haviour of those gentiemen，[ am equalljy touched and 
moved by the real publics heroic exertions to procure me 
justice ; and nothing can be more distant from my mind， 
than to_ entertain the smallest doubt of the Paris Public 
Whenever it shall fnd itself on a neutral terrain of its own. 

My withdrawal of the score, at last announced of 儿 cially， 
has placed the Directors of the Opkra in great and genuine 
Perplexity. hey frankly and openly confess to regarding 
my opera as one of their greatest successes, for they cannot 
remember having ever seen the public side so actively in 
favour of a contested work， IThe most abundant receipts 
appear to them assured with “Iannhiuser” the house 
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being already sold-out for several performances in advance. 
They are informed of a _ growing irritation on the part of 
the public， which sees its rights of hearing and judging 2 
new, Imnuch-talked-of work in peace and quietness, denied 
it by an infhnitely small minority。 Ilearm that the 一 m- 
Peror remains thoroughly well-disposed, that the 正 mpress 
would gladly take upon herself the protection of my opera， 
and _ demand guarantees against further disturbances of 
the peace， At this moment there is circulating among 
the musicians，painters，artists and authors of Paris a 
protest against the unseemly occurrences in the Opera- 
house: a protest addressed to the Minister of State and， 
as am told，already numerously signed. Under such 
circumstances folk think I might well feel encouraged to 
let my opera proceed， But a weighty artistic considera- 
tion holds me back.，， Hitherto my work has had no quietb 
no_ collected hearing ; its intrinsic_ character 一 lying in its 
intentional appPeal to a .zzMtMNUINb foreign to the customary 
opera-public,，a .91zMMtUNE compassing the whole 一 has not 
dawnhed as yet upon the audience ; up to the present they 
have only been able to catch at certain glittering points 
which served me，strictiy speaking，merely as a garnish 
(xzaege)， and to Single these out for ready sympathy. 
But should they once arrive at a calm,， attentive hearing of 
my opera, then, after what I have hinted to you about the 
“" character of the performance here, I fear they would soon 
unearth the latters inner feebleness and want of verve 一 
for these evils are no Secret to those who really know my 
work, though I have been debarred from intervening per- 
sonally for their removal ; so that II could not dream for 
this time of a radical，not merely an external，success 
for my opera.。 Wherefore let all the inadequacies of this 
production jie buried decently beneath the dust of those 
three evenings' warfare, and may many a one,， who bitterly 
deceived my hopes reposed in him，save his honour for 
tbhe nonce with the belief that he fell fghting for a good 
Cause ! 

So let us hold the Parisian“Tannhauser”as played-out 
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for the present。 Should the wish of earnest friends of my 
art be fulflled ; should a projectb seriously entertained of 
late by people who know their business, and aiming at 
nothing less than the speedy foundation of a new opera- 
house for the realisement of reforms which I have mooted 
here，as well as elsewhere 一 Should this be carried out 
then Perhaps you may hear from Paris itself yet once 
again of “Tannhauser” 

As to what has been done with my work in Paris till 
to-day, rest assured that you now have heard the strictest 
truth. One simple thing may be your warranty : thbat it is 
impossible for me to content myself with a semblance， 
when my inmost wish stays unfulfilled ; and that wish is 
only to be stilled by the consciousness of having evoked a 
really intelligent impression. 


了 earty greetings from yours， 


了 RICHARD WAGNER。 
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Vienna，I863. 


ESY friend the 了 ditor of the“ZDopcpa1ter ”had 
long been aware how much I busied my 
brain with Plans of theatric reform in general， 
when recently a Private conversation brought 
up the special subject of the possibilities of 
permanently good work being done by the Imperial 
Lourt-Opera-house : to my friend my views and suggestions 
Seemed So practical and easy of understanding，that he 
begged me to expand what 1 had said, and send 1it to the 
“Doxkscpa1ze” This I promised to doj but since then， 
again，a fair amount of time has passed. 一 It is always 
distasteful to the expert to have to speak, not to ofhcial 
authorities who may happen to have asked for his opinion 
on a given case, but at random in the papers, about things 
which 一 since they lie so perilously oben to the pleasure 
or displeasure of all the world 一 every twopenny scribe， 
every ffth-rate musician or other practitioner considers he 
understands as well and better than himsel 人 。 oweveb， 
it_ remains the only way to bring his opinion before the 
tribune of those few who have accustomed themselves 
to _ devoting a _ serious examination to even 3a Seemingly 
frivolous topici for these few, as things too often go, are 
found the fewest in the ranks of o 生 cial authorities，par- 
ticularly in aftairs theatric，and therefore are only to be 
caught by casting one s net into the broader waters of the 
general reading public. 

In this sorry case for the earnest artist or friend of Art 
there lies,， if one looks a little closer，the total condem- 
nation of our OpPpera-theatre's_ time-honoured course of 
action. The keeping watch on this latter，the verdict 
on it，are abandoned to persons who have no actual 
knowledge and experience of the matter : to give proof 
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and explanation of which statement，I have only to tn- 
stance fthe fact that，whereas the editors of our great 
journals treat their Political columns with a scrupulous 
regard for defnite Party-principles, they mostly leave the 
Theatre, and Music above all, to the tender mercies of the 
veriest idle chatterer and wag, for choice,， without the least 
consideration of the papers general tendency. Beyond 
this Person，strictiy speaking，no one troubles his head 
about the theatre's e 鱼 ciency ; and it is more especialljy 
surprising, that people never dream of attaching genuine 
experts to the supreme controlling boards of subventioned 
theatres，experts whose duty it should be to watch the 
theatre's administration in the only sense to make Sub- 
ventions warrantable. 

For frst of all it seems to me, there is a great difference 
between what one ought to _ demand of a subventioned， 
and of an un-subventioned theatre， All that the earnest 
friend of Art deplores when looking at the Theatre，i 计 
he is a man of common-sense，Should be confhined to 
matters of the theatre subventioned in high quarters，。 An 
unsubventioned theatre，on the contrary，is mainly an 
industrial concern，whose exploiters 一 provided the police 
have nothing to say against their ways 一 are at bottom 
answerable to no one but their customers : the coming 
or Staying-away of the theatre-goer is the criterion of their 
doings, and the work turned out by the ordinary theatrical 
reporter stands in a thoroughly ft relation to the mani- 
festations of their publics taste ; both parties here are 
perfectly matched, for here no claims of Art prevail， but 
solely those of personal good-pleasure. But that matters 
should stand on Precisely the same footing at the sub- 
ventioned theatre, is the really mournful thing ; still more 
mournful is it that here they should even be worse: for 
the subvention merely serves to dull the edge of specujlative 
energy and initiative 一 So indispensabjle at the other place 
一 Since the hecessity of money-making does not step in 
to whet it， 

Obviously, then， we have here a grave omission ; to wit， 
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together with the allotment of the subvention，it should 
be clearly and defnitely laid down in zcel respect the 
functions of this theatre are to differ from those of unsub- 
ventioned theatres ; it should be the sole duty of the higher 
boards of control, however to see that these conditions are 
rigorously observed.， Real intelligence and true art-under- 
standing being rare commodities，and it therefore being 
impossible to reckon on always fhnding men who purely 
through their own good judgment could exercise that 
higher supervision，those higher requirements themselves 
should be all the more carefully concerted, and established 
in the form of clear and easily-intelligible regulations。、Now 
iin the measure 0f my knowledge and experience,，I here 
propose to _ suggest Such regulations for the“ 了 Royal Im- 
perial Court-Opera-house,” for the foremost Principle 
luckily need counsel nothing bnut a restitution of that which 
an illustrnious Austrian friend of Art, the Kczsex /oscpA 77.， 
once laid down for the conduct of the theatre.， It would 
be impossible to express _ this principle more compre- 
hensively，and yet concisely，than did the noble founder 
of the two Imperial Court-theatres when he fxed the 
function required of them as follows :一 
“To contribute to the ennobling of the nation's 

manners and taste， 幸 

This fundamental principle once re-established in all 
earnest，even for the opera-house, the next thing would be 
to frame 3a constitution for its maintenance throughout all 
time ; and it 工 here propose to sketch out such a constitu- 
tion, TI fancy I hrst must throw a little light upon the state 
into which this opera-house has fallen through abandoning 
that foremost principle : in fact II may hope that the mere 
upheaval of the bad maxims by which it now is guided， 
will of itself result in the estabjlishment of the healthy con- 
stitution TI have in mind. 


* (See q. Devrient's Cerxchzipfe Ce27 Getuplicpe12 .SCAC2UINICLEUNSL (History 
of the German Stage). ”一 RICHARD WAGNER. 一 It should be remembered thbat 
4 .ze ”is a very comprehensive term，including not onljy““mannpers and 
customs;”but also《“: morals. "一 工 R。 
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If we view the operations of one of the chief musico- 
dramatic institutes in all Germany，the Imperial Opera- 
house, from zztZoxb we are faced with a piebald medley 
of the most diverse products from the most contrasted 
realms of style ; the only thing that clearly comes to sight 
at first，is that not one of these performances bears the 
stamp of correctness in any respect，and therefore each 
appeatrs to take the reason for its existence, by no means 
from anything within itsejf but from a fatal outer necessita- 
tion。 It would be impossible to name a Single performance 
in which end and means had been in thorough harmony : 
thus in which the lack of talent，the faulty training，or 
the unft employment of individual singers ; insu 印 cient 
preparation，and consequent uncertainty of others ; raw 
and spiritless delivery of the choruses，gross blunders in 
the inscenation ;) an almost total want of balance in the 
dramatic action,， clumsy and sensejless by-play on the part 
of individuals ; and finally，grave faults and negligences in 
the reading and rendering of the music itself carelessness 
in its nuancing，want of harmony between the phrasing 
of the orchestra and that of the singers, 一 had not made 
themselves felt somewhere or other in a more or less 
disturbing, and even an offensive manner. Most of these 
Performances bear the character of a heedless devil-may- 
care，against which，as background，the _ efforts of single 
singers to force themselves out of the artistic frame，in 
order to gain Particular applause for patches of their 
execution， Seem all the more repulsive and give the whole 
a Something of the downright laughable.， If the public has 
grown too used to the nature of those performances to be 
aware of anything amiss, so that the faults I complain of 
may be denied by habltual opera-goers : then we should 
only have to ask the singers and bandsmen of the theatre 
themselves，to_ hear them admit with one consent how 
demoralised they feel, how well they know the ill character 
of their work in common, and with what disheartenment 
they mostly embark on such performances 一 aware that， 
insu 印 ciently prepared，they are doomed to turn out full 
of faujts. 
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For if we view this theatre from zz103Nz， where We had 
anticipated laziness and leisure we are suddenly amazed to 
hnd a factory-like excess of labourn overwork, and often an 
ajtogether wonderful endurance beneath the utmost burden 
of fatigue. 一 I believe that the abuses practised on artistic 
forces at such an opera-house are comparable with no other 
kind ; and among the most grievous memories of my life 
number the experiences reaped in my own person, and 
especially in that of the members of the orchestra, under 
similar circumstances， Just reflect that the personnel of a 
frst-class band consists, for no little part, of the only truly 
musically-cultured members of an opera-company ; bear in 
mind again what this means with CexiLN musicians, familiar 
as they are with the Hower of all mnusical art, in the works 
of our great German Masters ; note that 1ese are the people 
employed for the lowest uses of art-industry, for hundred- 
fold rehearsals of the musically-emptiest operas, simply for 
the toilsome underpropping of unmnusical and ill-trained 
singers! For my part Iavow that in such enforced activity 
in my time，both suffering in myself and suffering with 
others，I_ have often learnt to mock the torments of the 
damned in Dante. 

Firstrate members of the singing-personnel，no douhbt， 
often hnd themselves exposed to similar tortures : but they 
have already grown so used to placing themselves outside 
the general frame，that they are less affected by these 
common 8griefs。、 As a rule with them the personal craving 
for approbation swallows up everything else ; and even the 
better of them at last accustom themselves, amid the general 
confusion, to shake off any sense of how the singing and 
acting is going on around them, and pay sole heed to play- 
ing their own hand as best they can. In this they are 
Supported by the public，which，consciously or uncon- 
sciously, turns its_ attention away from the ensemble, and 
devotes it purely to the doings of this or that chief favourite. 
The first result is, that the public losing more and more its 
feeling for the artwork Placed before it and regarding no- 
thing but the performance of the individual virtuoso, the 
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whbole remaining apparatus of an operatic representation is 
degraded to the level of a supertuous adjunct.。 TIhefurther 
evil consequence, however is that the individual singen now 
regarded to the exclusion of the whole, arrives at that over- 
bearing attitude towards the institute and its directors which 
has been known in every age as prima-donna-tyranny and 
such-like. Ihe exactions of the Virtuoso (and with us 让 
Su 全 ces to have an endurable voice, to pass as Such 0) now 
enter as 3a fresh destructive element into the theatre s organ- 
ism。， With the German s scanty talent for Singing, and par- 
ticularly with the great dearth of voices, the management's 
trouble in itself is greater here than anywhere else, especially 
as there are too many German theatres of frst rank (as far 
as rich endowments go) for each to fnd a fair supply of 
Vocal forces. 一 Incompetent to make the general product of 
his artistic factors the point of attraction for his Public， 
the Director sees himself obliged to stake everything on 
the engagement of “stars ; the di 鱼 culty of eking out the 
necessary Sums for this, again，compels him to set full sail 
for the worst of tastes, and above all to flch the money 
thus squandered from any careful nursing of the ensemhble. 
But the chief evil of the ensuing disorganisation is the loss 
of all espzzl de cozbr among the members of the opera- 
company : no one has any feeling for the whojle, because 
no one has the least respect for its doings. 了 ach sees 
how things are going, how everything is dictated by the 
laws of vulgar daily want, that wellnigh each performance 
is nothing but a makeshift in a strait ; and to diligently 
exploit these Straits for his own Proft, to wit to increase 
them by making his assistance all the dearer becomes at 
jast the only rule for each manSs conduct toward the 
management 工 he management having lost all hold upon 
the feeling of artistic fellowship, now fnds itself compelled 
in turn to_ check this tendency of individuals, by material 
means of discipline， IIhe Director keeps his singers to 
their work by monetary regulations，and should any of 
them have retained a vestige of artistic conscience， 让 
vanishes at last before the reckoning of sheer financial 
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interests ; so that purely from dread of a money fine, the 
singer takes up tasks which he knows he is unfht for， 
either in general or under Prevailing circumstances，or 
that they will be ruined through an ill-prepared ensemble. 

The deduction from all this is, that it is absurd to ask 
a management，whose daily worry is the smoothing of 
these difhculties，to take higher artistic ends in eye 一 an 
absurdity such as could occur to none but people who have 
never had a_ clear idea of the only basis on which artistic 
ends can be taken in eye at all， As affairs have shaped 
themselves at present, it must be palpable to any thinking 
man that the fault does not lie in the person of the Director， 
nor in the question whether he is a German 及 apellmeister， 
an Italian singing-teacher, a French ballet-master or what- 
ever else you Please, but mainly in a vice inherent in the 
organisation of the institute itself This vice rests plainly 
and principally herein : no sort of higher artistic end is set 
before the opera-house ; and that negative vice is expressed 
quite simply in the positive requirement which insists upon 
this theatre's CzVzMNC YEOACSCNZAU12ONS CI ON GdCN. 一 

From the highest functionary down to the last subordin- 
ate, the whole personnel of the opera-house knows that the 
root of all the troubles, confusions and defects in its repre- 
sentations lies almost solely in the obligation to play each 
day ; and everyone can see at once that by far the largest 
part of these calamities would disappear if the represent- 
aftions Were LE5S5ENECG DJ COboUt 0 NC 人 太 

Manifestly a_ better e 负 ciency of the opera-house is under 
no circumstances So much as thinkable, if a great reduction 
be not effected in this _ requirement If the Thkatre 
Francais in Paris and the Royal Burgh-theatre (Co1Zzvoxzr- 
zeate) in Vienna are able decently to comply with this 
requirement of Playing daily,， and without any too notable 
damage to their style of execution, the reason lies in this : 
(I) that an infinitely larger number of pieces, even good 
and frstrate Pieces, stands at the disposal of the Recited 
Drama， than at that of the Opera-house; (2) that these 
pieces fall easily into well-marked categories，for which 

III. 2 人 
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definite groups of actors can be appointed when the 
fnancial means Su 全 ce, as they do at both these theatres ; 
and (3) thbat the performances of an acting company depend 
in large part on the Private study of individuals, the greater 
simplicity of operations in a spoken play demanding a 
relatively smaller number of ensemble-rehearsals. 一 But 
things are quite different with an opera-house, particularly 
Where one means to represent the so-called “grand ” 
genre，and therefore the Grand Opkra at Paris (as also 
the Berlin Opera-house) has very properly limited itself 
to playing three times, and quite exceptionally four times 
a-wWeek ; added to which, the singing personnel is replaced 
by the ballet personnel for whole performances。 For (1I) 
the existing number of good operas is out of all proportion 
smaller than that of good plays ; (2) the genre of Comedy， 
so helpful to the Play, has scarcely any parallel in Comic 
Opera，especially as regards the German repertory，and 
it therefore is not at all easy to form different groups of 
singers; (3) the musical study, as also the more complex 
stage arrangements for an opera demand a disproportion- 
ately larger number of rehearsals in common， 

Thus a fault has been committed in the present con- 
stitution of thbe Imperial Opera-house, which might have 
been avoided if the very ably drafted statutes of the Paris 
Grand OPpkra had been taken as model， 工 have already 
adduced the evil results，even from a business point of 
view 一 resujlts which spring to the eyes of all the world， 
and are known to every member of this theatre， Their 
disastrous intuence on the publics artistic taste [will 
outline more precisely after I have shewn the advantages 
of a marked reduction in the representations at the opera- 
house, with maintenance of the root-principle laid down by 
攻 aiser /osecp0p 7/ namely to work for the ennobling of the 
public art-taste. 

This I can reach through nothing better than a scrutiny 
of the requirements contained in that chief object set 
before the Imperial theatres by their illustrious founder， 
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“The Theatre should contribute to the ennobling of 
the nation s manners and taste.” 

For Practical purposes this maxim ought perhaps to be 
formujlated still more dehnitely, as follows :一 its aim should 
be to work for the raising of the nation's manners [or 
morals 一 “ .9zllez“] through ennobling its taste， For it is 
manifest that Art cannot work on Morals (zttizcppezb 
directly, but only through the medium of an improvement 
in taste， Therefore we have first，and almost solely，to 
keep in sight the effect of theatric doings on the publics 
dast ; for any attempt to bring an opera-house into a 
directly 人 favourable relation to public morals, particularly 
in View of its operations hitherto, might in itself seem more 
than Problematic to many an earnest friend of the nation. 
In fact we may admit at once that Opera, by its origin as 
in its whole nature, is a truly doubtful genre of art ; and 
that in any measures for its advancementb su 俘 cient care 
can never be taken to cleanse it from this dubious char- 
acter and develop with quite peculiar energy the good 
and beauteous seeds it holds within. 

Not to lose myself just now in a harangue upon this 
knotty subjecb still most unclear to many, and to keep to 
the Practical scope of my suggestions，I will indicate as 
the only instant means for reaching the goal last-men- 
tioned the means of 5ood jez1OzM1tGNCC5. 

The Public holds, and rightiy， by nothing but the per- 
formance，the theatrical transaction，for that it is which 
speaks directly to its Feeling; and only through the 
manner poz the Performance speaks to it, does it under- 
stand ?xpal is spoken. TIhe public knows neither Poetry 
nor Music but simply the Theatric Representation ; and 
what the poet and musician mean to say, it learns through 
nothing but the medium of what is set immediately before 
it TIhis must therefore be CQGK5tUNct CNQG 2U1N1G21SLONCCOLC : 
each blurring putse the public in Perplexity, and this be- 
wilderment is the cause of all the warped and crooked 
strands of taste We meet-with in the publics judgment. 
We therefore can never So much as talk about a cultiva- 
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tion of taste，until the thing whereon this taste has to 
exercise itself to come to a decision, is represented seizably 
and clearly.。 Opera's highest problem undoubtedly lies in 
a complete agreement between its dramatic and its musical 
tendence ; but where there is no glimmering of such agree- 
ment，the whole becomes a Senseless chaos of the most 
bewildering kind，Pprecisely through its heaping-up of 
different artistic means， For Mnusic's very inability to 
work purely as such in Opera，when the Dramatic Action 
stays unclear, is proof su 鲜 cient that this art-genre's sole 
artistic e 钥 cacy can be ensured by nothing but the agree- 
ment of them both， This agreement must therefore be 
established as the opera s 5t7L&. 

Let us settle then，lat 1e OOjeyC-pox5e NoULE pe CN 
CIX-ZMNSNZNLL2 Z0p05Se CUpty 下 28 加 coO1N1yztOU12 加 2e eceNNODOLNG- 
Cj pzUOLtc jaste 18y0UpN coO1N15LCNLY 80O00 0GNG CO1TECE JE1TO7T1E- 
CNCES 0O1 MUUSUCOAJGNUCAZC 2Z0012S， 11CE，020U111B 2 1e VE1VNY 
COMiNLEX MNC1UYE 0 5S2C2 Jezr101M1UCMNCES CC SCYECLEJ CNbENCZALYE 
Oo1 812ML 35 MeEEda2d JOy Zety NbyebGz2C21tON ZN 20218 816e jey- 
_1JOztCNCES 0 .boBEMN ZJUNMNGC， 2Ze NUMNOEI OF JENI2SENNDZ2O1NS 
CZ je LNtjeE1tCL COUI 大 ONE1G-NOUSE SoULE pe yedaupced 2 311e 
palj or 1at Hztexto opt2t1NUNG ， CNG coOEN OF ese GZ jz1t 
CLONe SpotUlE Ja 1 OjpexiC 18e olzey jzt 10 Bat 

Naturally, steps would have to be taken to ensure the 
attainment of the true object of this reduction。 We don't 
deny that the mere zposszbz1Lzty of always having excellent 
performances does not amount to their z0CxyiaNpty.、 工 
certainljy would already be a great thing to have in the 
foremost precept of Kaiser Joseph II., to be graven upon 
the theatre in letters of gold, a shelter and defence against 
all contrary demands ; yet additional guarantees must be 
Supplied, and in the constitution of the theatre itself， 工 
is _ obvious that they could not be mere mandatory or 
inhibitive statutes ; for we here are dealing with artistic 
taste and feeling, and these can never be obtained by force 
of edicts，But there are such things as measures for appeal 
to conscientiousness，for spurring emulation ji and these 
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can be simply founded om Ze xelatiozt oF te aztzstltc o1zcezs 
加 Oo1pe GCNOVGe7- 

lt is surprising how 1little to the Purpose have been 
arrangements of a similar kind in German theatres， The 
whole burden of artistic responsibility for the immediate 
doings of an opera-house is virtually allotted to the so-called 
及 GCbjeLL1Mtet15te1 ie. to that o 作 cial who ultimately conducts 
tbhe musical accompaniment in the orchestra，and has to 
keep it in harmony with the performance of the soloists 
and chorus. True, the public has long forgotten to make 
the 术 apellmeister answerable for blunders in the casting 
of the roles, as also for the singers' lapses ; whilst 如 has 
grown accustomed to regarding himself as wholly devoid 
of infuence over the singers，to limiting his Power over 
them to that of a mere prompter (CEzzzpei1e). 一 German 
术 apellmeisters are unfortunately chosen from a class of 
mnusicians who have gained a specihc musical training 
entirely aloof from the Iheatre, People who can read their 
Scores, play the piano a_ little and give the orchestra its 
beatb and therefore are competent to render excellent Ser- 
vice in ecclesiastical institutes, singing-academies, musical 
unions and such 1like 一 but havent the remotest idea of 
musics apPlication to a dramatic representation， 瑞 ow far 
this department lies from the German musician in general， 
is proved simply enough by his astounding incapacity for 
dramatic composition, and is shewn in the prejudice com- 
monly entertained against so-called 玉 apellmeister-operas. 
Now, that the whole mnusical conduct of an operatic in- 
stitute is left to the mercies of musicians such as these, as 
everywhere in Germany, is no small grouhd of the great 
shortcomings of German Opera In France however， 
though the French musician is well known to possess more 
skill and feeling for dramatic music, despite his admittedly 
less thorough knowledge of specifc music 一 in France, of 
all Places, they have hit upon the expedient of dividing 
the functions exclusively assigned to the 玉 apellmeister in 
Germany，and distributing them between two different 
persons， A_ carefully selected Focal copdwictoy (chef du 
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chant) practises the singers in their parts : for the correct- 
ness of their conception，their purity of intonation，the 
clearness of their accent and the ftness of their declama- 
tion, as in general for their proper rendering, he is clothed 
with a responsibility empowering him to exert an earnDest 
supervision over their studies， At the Paris Grand Opkra 
this post is deemed so honourable, that I found it occupled 
in days gone-by by Zeclew already famous through his 
best works.， This chief's especial merit and his peculiar 
ambition too, consist in bringing the vocal parts to faultliess 
Practice and reproduction : his voice-rehearsals，which he 
conducts at the pianoforte, are attended by the Oxcpestyza/ 
CO1CUctOz (chef d'orchestre) and finally by the KiLgzssexy ; 
here the work to-be-performed is discussed in common 
from every point of view, needful alterations or adaptations 
are decided on, the tempo regulated, and the whole tech- 
nical side of the performance planned out; after which， 
the conduct of the rehearsals passes over to the Regisseur 
for thorough drilling in the stage-business and dramatic 
situations，upon whose fnished reproduction this Regis- 
seur Sets pz whole merit and ambition.。 Whilst the Vocal- 
conductor watches over these rehearsals in his own sense， 
and exercises the right, for instance, of interrupting their 
course by fresh voice-rehearsals in remedy of faults that 
may have crept into the singing, the Orchestral-conductor 
一 who likewise 人 follows these rehearsals with the score 一 
fnds full occasion for making himself acquainted with the 
operas dramatic and scenic character，even to its finest 
nuances，and for jearning his score in Such a sense that 
it shall mainly be nothing but a faithful counterpart and 
constant ally of the dramatic action， 了 quipped with this 
knowledge, he now practises his orchestra in the music in 
his turn ; herewith he gains 负 u]1 opportunity of proving his 
Special knowledge and ability as pure musician, but is also 
Placed in the only Position for making them tell in the 
sense of a real dramatic performance. 

Unquestionably it is to this constitution that the Paris 
Grand Opekra owes the great excellence and correctness of 
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its representations, and even works of very doubtful value 
acquire here a seeming importance Simply because they 
afford the basis for a fascinating performance which speaks 
entirely for itself Such is the result of zz jzUidzczoxsb 
GeVz5SEdQ c0-ObeJG1UON Cj JUiLtCcZOUSLY CUAtCQEG JUp1tC120115. 

1 can hear the German 及 apellmeisters protest : apart 
from the slur upon his personal authority, he thinks the 
needful unity of conception, and thus the possibility of his 
anSwering in the last instance for the success of the whole， 
are placed in question. Perfectly true, the most eminent 
achievement in this line would issue from that man who 
should combine in his own person the knowledge and 
abilities of the Vocal-conductor， the Regisseur and the 
Orchestral - conductor : but since an individual equally 
trained and qualihed for all these duties would be ex- 
tremely rare to meet with, for an institute which cannot 
count upon the continual ownership of geniuses we mnust 
devise arrangements to replace his services as far as 
possible， For where such arrangements are absenbtb there 
happens what occurs at every German opera-house，in 
pretty much the following way. The absolute musician， 
Kapellmeister by name，who indeed is regarded as a 
genius at every theatre (particularly 放 i he has been there 
a good long time) and therefore is commonly called“ xxz5eEz 
&ezzCLE ”SO and So，but doesnt know a jot about the 
Spirit of dramatic singing, 一 this gentleman Plays-through 
the singers notes at the pianoforte-rehearsals, until at last 
they hit them and learn them by heart ; but he mostly 
fnds that this very subordinate ofpce might just as well 
be handed over to an ordinary “coach ”( 玉 ozzebpetzto7zh 
wherefore it often happens that really quite subordinate 
musicians are actually appointed thereto. When the 
singers have got so far the Regisseur 一 who in his turn 
knows nothing of mnusic at all 一 holds one or two manag- 
ing-rehearsals (4Lrraxgzzjpz0pezpt) in which he has no other 
guidance than the text-book ; his functions are of a 9Uz 如 
subordinate kind, and mostly directed to the mere comings 
and goings of the actors and chorus，to which latter in 
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particular he metes by standing operatic conventions its 
favourite, inalienable positions 一 a thing which is found so 
clear and simple, that one sometimes altogether dispenses 
with the Regisseur too, and does just as well with a so- 
called inspector (Z7sptszemp1)。 The functions of the 人 egis- 
seur are therefore viewed with such contempt by the 
Kapellmeister that he simply takes no notice of them 
at all，and looks upon the interruptions caused by the 
formers orders as a downright impertinent disturbance of 
the so-called orchestral rehearsals ; for the 及 apellmeister， 
to tell the truth，sets his peculiar and_ unique ambition 
in the orchestras playing fairly well together，with the 
common result that he never sees what is going-on upon 
the stage until the evening of performance，when，glancing 
up from his score to help the singers over a stile, 站 
suddenjly Hashes across him 1like a stroke of lightning. 

This is the normal course of operatic rehearsals at 
German theatres, and from it one may infer the character 
of performance of an opera thus prepared 一 an opera whose 
eftfect was calculated for the result of thoroughly well- 
drilled study, such as is provided by the Paris regulations. 
The blind may see that even the purely musical portion 
must very frequently remain quite unintelligible to the 
Kapellmeister， who knows nothing of the musics con- 
nection with the scene: a thing suf 包 cientljy and loudly 
proved by the often quite incomprehensible mistakes in 
tempo， 

Should this fundamental blunder in the organisation of 
all German opera-houses have been admitted, and a better- 
ment be deemed imperative in the future interest of the 
JImperial Court Opera-house，one might simply recom- 
mend an adoption of the aforesaid Paris constitution， 
The traditional “ 开 apellmeisters ”[lit“Chapel-masters 
Whose very name is senseless now, at a theatre too ! and 
whose plurality is in itself an evidence of the aimless 
overwork at this theatre, 一 would vanish in the future : 
they would be replaced by a Focal-dzzectox and an Oxcpe5- 
1yzial-dtzyecto1 each with a Substitute ; whbilst a care entirely 
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unknown as yet would have to be devoted to the appoint- 
ment of a Regisseur，or .iage-dzyecto1 SO that we might 
have in time an offcial of equal standing with the two 
other directors, a man able and authorised to act in common 
with them in the manner specihed above. 

To test the result of their joint labours, as to whether 让 
met the high requirement thus set before the theatre, would 
then be the duty of the Dizyeclox-zN-cUze This o 作 cer wouldq 
fnd his opportunity in a careful following of the perform- 
ances themselves, and as for that purpose he must possess 
a ripe and expert judgment, for this weighty post a man 
should always be chosen who has already flled one or 
other of the three main of 印 ces of the working opera- 
directors, and has also proved that in principle and essence 
he is well acquainted with the functions of the other two， 
一 thus a man of truly practical art-experience and cultured 
taste。 枚 eeping constantly inview the technicalqualifcations 
Just named, the choice of this Director could be made with 
all the greater freedom, as, in consequence of the proposed 
reduction in the number of performances, the actual busi- 
ness arrangements would be so far simplifhed that there 
would onljy remain for his decision mere measures whose 
preparation could be easily seen-to by a practical business- 
agent，upon whom one naturally wouljd make no sort of 
artistic claims. 

人 efraining from entering upon any further details, I be- 
lieve that with these simple regulations for the artistic con- 
duct of the opera-house I have at like time suggested the 
only possible warranty for the requirements contained in 
Kaiser Joseph the Second's dictum being carried out，since 
it is of no use drawing up a list of specihc rules_ until one 
can provide for their being followed. In any case these 
latter must be left to the taste and conscience of the ap- 
pointed experts，whereas nothing but a judiciously ordered 
relation of the functionaries to one another in general, can 
afford the smallest hope of good. 

Howevemn not to leave my subject incomplete, I must at 
once reply to possible objections, all the more likely to be 
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raised as the Theatre, and in particular the Opera-house' is 
commonly a prey to those routine notions which regard 让 
as before all else a half-industrial concern. In the frst 
place，then， it might be asked : how is one to cover the 
defcit in the box-o 俘 ce receipts，arising from a _ reduction 
in the number of performances ， 

In my opinion the hnancial authorities would fnd this 
defhcit very much lessened, for one thing, by the far larger 
seating-accommodation of the future new opera-house，The 
auditorium，though calculated to _ hold almost double the 
number of spectators, would be better flied at each of the 
fewer performances，than the present smaller house with 
its nightly representations.。 But in any case the suggested 
reduction in the number of performances would remove 
the necessity for maintaining a double company, such as 
has been found requisite to supply the needs of a_ nightly 
repertoire， Just as the gain of time will tend to excellence 
in the representations, so, and to the same end, a saving of 
money may be effected by simplifying the costs of ad- 
ministration. Should the defcit prove not completely 
covered in this way, however we must bear in mind that 
here would be the very chance for putting to its proper 
use, to a use in keeping with the dignity of the institute， 
the rich subvention granted by the munifcence of 也 is 
Majesty the 了 aliser. That subvention can Surely be only 
meant for maintaining at this theatre a higher tendency 
than the commercial tendency of unsubventioned theatres : 
it therefore would be for the experts to decide by zopat 
costly measure, beyond the power of an industrial under- 
taking，that aim was to be attained ; and in the case 
Supposed，it is obvious that the tmpie needful for ensur- 
ing constantly firstrate performances is that costly thing， 
to _ purchase which one must make Sacrifces beyond the 
means of an unsubventioned theatre， On the other hand 
it would rest with the objector，to prove that the often 
very large subvention of Royal theatres 一 with its wonted 
employment for the expensive mounting of representa- 
tions bad in themselves，for the enormous salaries of 
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soloists who would sing just as well for half their pay， 
and for the support of a crowd of useless of 儿 cials who 
mereljy increase the difhculties of the management by 
their bureaucratic priggishness 一 had hitherto been a 
furtherance to theatric art，. 

But another objection might perhaps be raised 一 this 
time not from an artistic,，but a social view-point 一 namely 
that the Imperial subvention really ought to _ enable the 
opera-house to Play each night，because these nightly 
entertainments have become 3a positive necessity for the 
Society of so _ large and populous a city as Vienna. 一 
Against this it _ certainljy would be labour lost, to remon- 
strate _ Simply from the standpoint of Arts purity and 
dignity ; for it is one of the evil results of the prevailing 
ministrations of Opera-theatres，in Particular，that their 
mishmash of art-delights and shallow amusement has found 
no honour as a genuine artistic rite。 工 must therefore 
bethink me how to offer my objectors a compensation for 
their stolen opera-evenings, and propose to them 一 none 
of your singing academies or orchestral concerts, but just 
the thing that most attracts them to the theatre, namely 一 
Liabpazt Cjpexi.、 IThrough this compromise an undoubtedly 
serious burden would at jlike time be removed, and in the 
most becoming manner，from the 人 Court Opera-house as 
constituted according to my proposals。 For think we 
realljy do not need Italian Opera.。 了 Even though the 
existing stock of good musico-dramatic works is by no 
means large，and though the future management would 
therefore be obliged to give many an opera composed by 
foreigners (as 工 hope，however in unimpeachable trans- 
lation)，yet this could scarcely come from anywhere but 
the repertoire of French，and indeed so-called Grand 
Opera, since that lies incomparably nearer to the German's 
line of thought，and in particular to the speciality of 
German vocal talent, than the Iltalian, and above all the 
modern [Italian OPpera， Let us by no means therefore 
be unappreciative of the alluring sweetness of Italian song ; 
jet us recognise the natural fulness of the Italian voice， 
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and be just towards the diligence applied by Italian 
singers to its _ training, the zeal and care devoted to the 
practice of their solos, to the harmony of their ensembles : 
only, let us own that especially through our loss of support 
from fthe supremely sonorous Italian tongue，all these 
effective attributes of Italian operatic music are thrown 
Overboard so soon as ever this Italian music 1S executed 
by German singers, and in the German tongue. 

了 ven from the standpoint of good taste, then, the friends 
of Italian Opera should be requested to get its works Per- 
formed exclusively by Italian singers，and in the Italian 
tongue， For the unquestionably purer joy they thus would 
reap from this genre, they would shew us their gratitude 
by the Italian virtuoso (I) being removed from the German 
opera-house, and (2) being housed in Vienna at their the 
Italian-Opera-friends expense. 一 [ am So afraid of being 
taken for a mere fantastical chimerist i 工 make proposals 
purely from my own experience, that II am glad to be able 
to SupPport this wish again by the long-assured example of 
other places, and to refer this question also to the Parisian 
arrangement : for the French Grand OPpkra is extraordin- 
arily well endowed, but their Italian OPpera not at al 一 
Wherein we Surely have to recognise no_ national one- 
sidedness，but simply a matter of common justice，since 
Italian Opera has been found so great a favourite with the 
upper and richer classes of society, that every impresario 
may always reckon on the best of business through simply 
speculating on thls weakness，and therefore never needs 
a_farthing of subvention. To throw light upon this en- 
during and for ourselves, for instance，most discouraging 
Phenomenon, would lead us here too far ; let us therefore 
content ourselves with noting it, and with observing that， 
not merely in Paris and London, but even here in Vienna， 
theatrical managers think they can make no better 
speculation than by engaging and bringing out Italian 
troupes, 一 one of which is already promised by a Viennese 
surburban theatre for appearance in the coming spring. 

Whereas then it seems utterly unnecessary to specially 
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subvention an Italian Opera for Vienna，but expedient 
and indispensabjle to concentrate the whole strength of the 
subvention upon an institute which has before it a higher 
nay, a highest task, in the sense of its illustrious founder 一 
and an institute which,owing to its past neglect of that 
task，has to make special exertions to approach a goal 
already quite forgotten and therefore without a single 
advocate 一 We nevertheless might shew an intelligent 
regard for the interests of all sections of the public of 
this great metropolis by judiciously conceding to the future 
purveyors of Italian Opera one of the independent theatres 
of Vienna，of suitable Site and structure，but with the 
stipulation that &ood Italian Opera should be given there, 
This condition might perhaps be made applicable merely 
to that season of the year which is found most favourable 
for attendance at the Italian Opera ; then the Italian troop 
might perhaps change places with a French company, for 
lpAtlew Hzecpt COMeECyJ-oje12 ;) and since one cannot well 
impose obligations without shewing oneself obliging too， 
the Director of this theatre might be allotted as a binding 
Pledge a _ certain moderate Sum to be taken from the sub- 
vention of the Court Opera-house. 一 In this way one would 
at any rate have judiciously provided both for the Public 
and for Art itsel{f， Those classes of Opera which can only 
be dishgured，and never properly rendered，by German 
singers，would be removed from the artists of the Court 
Opera-house ; and thus their task of acquiring and develop- 
ing a true artistic styjle for the only genre that suits them， 
would be made considerably lighter，nay，fhrst made 
possible. For that section of the public which prefers 
Italian or lighter French Opera，however，these genres 
would be represented in the only ht and truly representa- 
tive manner ; SO that even on this side-issue too, at least 
correctness of taste would be insured， But it would 
depend entirely on the inclination of that section of the 
public whether performances in these genres should be 
maintained ; the higher interests of Art，which we are 
here pursuing in the sense of 了 aiser Joseph s noble maxim， 
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know no _ further，no particular obligations towards this 
Quarter. 

The Zalex in my suggested plan, would be retained in 
its_entirety at the Court Opera-house.* 一 To the taste of 
the public of a modern capital one must willingly concede， 
not only a more earnest and stimulating, but also a suave 
and pleasantly distracting entertainment at the theatre : 
indeed, it is chiefy due to this propensity, that we owe the 
theatre's continuance and Support In my reform-proposajls 
1] consequently have not opposed this tendence, but have 
simply taken thought for its being met in a way to cultivate 
the public taste。 工 have _ exposed the imperfection，in- 
correctness, unfitness, and thus the taste-destructive element 
in the doings of the opera-house; I have laid bare its 
causes，and pointed out its remedies : but 工 have jle 作 
entirely untouched the genre of art to be performed, so far 
as Concerns its inner zsthetic contenb for my present 
inquiry has not been directed to dramatic or musical litera- 
ture, but solely to theatric art, the moment of actual stage- 
portrayal. Whether what is given shall be given well or 
badly, is all that 工 have taken into consideration, and 工 
fancy I have done wisely, and even most benefhcially for 
the heartily-desired improvement of that branch of 1litera- 
ture itself，in placing all my accent on the manner of 
performance ; not only because [thus confine myself to 
things intelligibjle to everyone, but also because I am con- 
scious that upon this path, of insuring correct and good- 
styled performances, I am zso Jact preparing the ground， 
in the only resultful fashion，for the ennoblement of 
dramatic-musical production itself。 In this sense, that is 
to say in merely criticising the manner of performance, 工 
can the less present a hostile front to Ballet as 工 must 
uphold its performances, and in particular at the Vienna 
opera-house，as a perfect model of correctness，sureness， 
Precision and spirib for imitation by the Opera， Certainly 


* It may Perhaps be necessary to inform thbhe untravelleda English reader that at 
most foreign opera-houses whole njghts are often devoted to the Dale d actiow， 
一 工 。 
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the task set before every dramatic representation is easier 
of attainment by the Ballet as it stands on an undeniably 
lower level than Opera: the very fact of every order having 
to proceed from one sole technical director the Ballet- 
master, is here of decisive benefht The result is a general] 
harmony，end and means completely ft each other and 
good performances of Ballet such as we may see at the 
Court Opera-house of this city，never leave us in uncer- 
tainty as to the character of the artwork placed before us ; 
one has simply to determine for oneself as to whether one 
is in the humour for this graceful kind of dissipation, or 
whether our mood demands a deeper content and a more 
manifold form ,一 in which latter case we should of course 
not fhnd ourselves in the proper place. 一 

In consciousness of having spoken so humanely for the 
Ballet, and having gladly accepted its continued services 
as ally of the Opera, I now feel in the cheerful position of 
being able to say farewell to a very important section of 
my hoped-for readers with some prospect of their favour- 
able reception of my plans of reform， In truth I may 
fatter myself with having suggested nothing but thoroughly 
Practical and executable reforms, in nowise any overthrow， 
and therefore that my footing is identical with the ten- 
dencies of new Austria and its enlightened government 
Wherefore I carefulljy avoid divulging my private estimate 
of the ulterior results to be expected from the simple 
ameliorations in management Proposed above，since 让 
certainly might appear too bold and utopian to many 
people, and content myself with leaving my purely prac- 
tical suggestions to speak for themselves. 

While I thus deny myself a picture of the signifhcant 
results I hope to see arising from a thorough betterment 
in the relations of the Viennese Court Opera-house 一 results 
for the good of musico-dramatic art and in step with the 
best endeavours of the Cerman spirit 一 I cannot abstain 
from throwing a last ray of light on the actxwa/ result of 
this Opera's faulty managemenb as here denounced by me. 

For it is conceivable, perhaps even to be foreseen, that 
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everything II have advanced will be met by the simple 
answer :“What you want，we none of us want at at ; we 
don't want to have the opera-house given any other work 
to do, than just what it does at presentj we cant see any 
fault in it ; its promiscuous jumble is exactly what we like ; 
good or bad business is simply a matter of chance，which 
may be unfavourable to-day，and favourable again to- 
morrow : but taking things all round，we are perfectly 
happy, thank youi and in any case, radical reforms wont 
do an atom of good. 

Now I myself am truly of opinion that, with the position 
assigned it in our social system, the Theatre is altogether 
in a _ critical plight, and that it is better for a man， who has 
anything earnest in view, not to concern himself therewith 
at all]，And as for the Viennese Court OPpera-house in par- 
ticular，it_ certainly is not to be denied that it has been 
favoured at times by happy circumstances，which，just 
when no one could any longer expect anything good 
from it，quite suddenly brought the most hopeful things 
again to light of day. Such was the case when a cultured 
German musician，Herr E 上 ckert namely,* was called for a 
brief period to its direction, and favourable circumstances， 
eagerly seized on, placed at his disposal a number of quite 
admirable singers in the Hower of their prime 一 Singers、 
through whose harmonious working he brought about per- 
formances quite epoch-making for Vienna But unfortun- 
ately it is obvious enough how quickly this all was lost 
again, and we thence may see how little speew ppsct avails- 
to keep a complex institution going. 一 On the other hand 
we may See what an excellent bulwark against untoward 
fortune is afforded by IJxuatzczoxsy compstzzzptzoNs if we apply 
a little common-sense to a consideration of the Grand 
Opera in Paris， The artistic tendence of this theatre- 
has long been shamefulljy distorted，to meet the most 
frivolous interests of its fashionable frequenters : in short 
it lacks, as guiding Principle, the splendid maxim of 及 aiser 
Joseph II.! Nevertheless its still-surviving Practical con~- 

* See page 279. 一 工 R， 
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stitution，while assuring to the shallowest works an execu- 
tion that blinds one to their intrinsic value, yet at all times 
affords to him who would concern himself in noble earnest 
with this theatre the immediately effective fulcrum for htly 
carrying out his aim ; and if the French Opera is a soil at 
present barren in regard of noble productions, it is Simply 
because no producers of noble tendence are forthcoming. 
The bringing forth _ creative artists of this tendence is 
certainly, and always must be, a rare good fortune of the 
times. But supposing it were to occur to ourselves ; sup- 
posing a musico-dramatic author of noble，earnest en- 
deavour，were to wish to get his intentions realised at 
our opera-house : nowhere would he fhnd there an even 
tojerable support ; people would strive their utmost to 
stave him of would willingly expose him to derision， 
or with ignominious modesty would own that they had 
neither time nor means to place at the disposal of his 
claims.， No，under the rule of Quandary (JrexrLeegezzpez 人 )， 
the only veritable director of the Present opera-house 一 
that Quandary which clouds all sense for even honour 
一 things have come to such a pass that zexzziC，which 
erewhile sent its CLxce to Paris，at Present helps itself 
along with all the cast-off operatic trash of the country 
and abroad ;so that French_ visitors who come to the 
home of that German music they prize so highly, expect- 
ing to find a high artistic recompense for the modern 
Sickliness of Parisian dramatic mnusic，are astonished 
to re-encounter in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Gluck, Mozart and Beethoven, the very emptiest products 
of the vulgarest Paris routine. 

If the peculiar disgrace arising from the frst 1lyric 
theatre in Germany，which ought to be the fountain- 
head of noblest German art-production 一 if the disgrace 
arising from this theatre s having to help itself along in 
such a fashion is not felt by the Viennese public，we 
may be quite sure that it is felt all the more keenly by 
the artists of this theatre, by its bandsmen and conductors. 


But without a fostering of the feeling of honour in the 
TIL. 2 
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artistic body itself to every thinking man it must remain 
a riddle how artistic ends，such as merely to somewhat 
justify the expenditure of so richly subventioned a theatre， 
are ever to be attained. Meost certainly the high adminis- 
trators of the Imperial subsidy will not wish to take the 
reSsponsibility for such an abuse ; wherefore, if a thorough 
reform be not approved, it decidedly would be advisable 
to withdraw CA subsidy from the Opera-house、 What 
Vienna quite of itself can do for even Arb on the path 
of a purely speculative, an un-subventioned commerce with 
an imaginative, gay and genial public, is proved by two of 
the most original and delightful products in all the realna 
of public art : the 4Laepzc-dzaMaks o 人 cjMiUNQ and the 
Jellses oj .91ziatU53g。、 JTJf you dont wish for ptzppex 2ZZz1prs， 
then be content with this : indeed its intrinsic worth is 
nothing to be made light of and in respect of grace， 
reftnement and genulne musical substance，one single 
Straussian waltz looms as far above the most of the 
often toilsomely imported foreign factory-products， as 
the Stephen's-tower above the dubious hollow pillars at 
the side of the Parisian boulevards. 

All this, as II have said, is felt with shame by the true 
artistic members of the Court Opera-house;i and the dis- 
couragement，the loss of heart among them has already 
gone so far that a genuine fellow-feeling for their suffer- 
ings was the motive which fnally decided me to publish 
my ideas on this theatres reform，as TI here have done 
in spite of many an inward feeling of reluctance. 一 May 
at least this humanistic tendence of my essay be vouch- 
safed some measure of respect; for，however Prepared 工 
am for feather-braineqd rejoinders, I yet am confdent that 
an appeal to the honour of my readers will not die out 
without an echo of response. 


= 一” 


SUMMARY， 


AUTHOR'S INTRODUCTION， 


The“ocecasional: character of this volume's contents ; abstract lines replaced 
by concrete cases.。 Modern Journalism and personal animosity， _]zdczszzz 2 
4huszc and its critics。、 Fate of the pamphlets on performipg of 7zzxtp02U5C7 
and Coanpdezr。 Variations of one great theme (4). 


ON THE GOETHE-INSTITUTE. 


The fire and beauty of Liszt's proposals yz the Goethe-Stifung，but“ you 
desire a union where the most absolute disunion is inevitable.” Poetic litera- 
ture，Painting，and sculpture ; a Goethe “art-lottery.” 了 Position of the 
Plastic artist toward tbe public and toward his“organs of realisement，hbis 
raw material (I0)， The poet and hir organs，living artists。 Do our theatres 
afford a reliable art-material? Goethe did not fnd so Poets forced into 
Literature，cast back on pen and paper，or prioters ink， How would thbe 
painter or sculjptor like to be conhned to shop-signs and tombstones? The 
Present mis-placement of Poetry should be remedied (I4)， IThe absolute 
musician and concert-institutes ; but the dramatic musician as badly of as 
the poet (1I5). 一 The duty of the Goethe-Stiftung，according to Liszt s aim， 
“to consist in a furtherance of Art.” How? Realist and idealist。 A Drzzxe 
cannot have this ideal effect ; he who does not feel witbin himself the 
1CLC53UN of art-creation，will never bring forth a genuine artwork.。 The artist 
must be given the possibility of Dringing his thought-out work to show, and 
obstacles must be removed from new departures.、 The faulty means of 
representation have brought about decay in the nation's dramatic genius. 
Nervelessness of younger poet-world， Folk and Deed, in genuine Drama (1I8). 
一 The Goethe-Stiftung should found a Theatre in the noblest spirit of tbhe 
nation:g poetry ; then only，could one rightly chalenoge the Plastic arts to 
compete with poetry ; and they would have to range themselves under the 
axchzitec125 guidance， But this must be an oxzptz14L theatre。 Quadrennpial 
festivals， Art-scholars who koow everything already ; “let them follow 
example of Weimar theatre ”(22). 


A THEATRE AT ZURIC 匡 . 


A winter season just over ; its results，money-loss for the Director ; yet he 
had a good company and gave the public what it wished.。 No inducement 
offered him to continue the experiment. How will his successor proceed，(1) 
foljow his example，(2) lower his salary list，and speculate with novelties，(3) 
trust to sheer luck, till the police give him marching orders? (27). Complete 
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indifference to the fate of the Theatre，arisiog from an Unconscious dissatisfac- 
tion withb its doings;i this feeling is cooscious,， however，with Zurichers who 
have travelled and seen performances e.g. at Paris or Naples， ZKexe 1 xzo 
O1Up211CL 7Healye pl 1al or Parw and the best Italian opera-houses。 At 
each theatre in Paris the pieces written for special class of performers and 
audience ; copied in thbe provinces and fnally in Germany. Italian audience 
Z. German ; the German honourably receives with like interest the stopgaps 
and the arias (31).， German Playwrights have tried to locajlise the foreiga 
substance of Parisian pieces while borrowing their form ; result an utter 
caricature。 Frau Birchpfeiffers Zaxxedrea-Morsa1Npd 7Aalerr compared with 
Paris adaptation of Victor Hugo's Niire Zawze。 But this rubbish is sent on 
to Places like Zurich，and loses all interest，save for its coarsest features.。 
However，on this debased foundation some barniony is still preserved ; bwut 
the higher the task, the jess can Zurich fulfl it，sioce it was calculated for 
quite other forces (34)， This winter the public dissuaded the director fromm 
giving higher-class plays，but insisted on“Grand Opera"”! ”Thereby one 
confesses lower dramatic standing of Opera as art-genre; a Play can only 
enthral through being understood，but Opera _ depends on mere externals ; 
thus the public shews its profound contempt for theatric art in general (35). 

Gold-bedecked Grand Opera in Paris, for amusement of the ennuyed rich ; 
its pretext of a dramatic aim。 But this is cut to Pieces at small theatres ; the 
singers don't know what they are singing about，become demoralised, ,and 
“The Public will never notice it ” (33)， This indqifference carried into works 
of a higher aim，and pexe so intolerable that the public prefers the fatter 
broducts， Love of change and consequent overwork of the bperformers。 人 
reciprocal contempt between Public and Theatre， Applause and its absence ; 
if the public could only witness the performers indignation when a stock- 
device hangs fre ! The beggar and alms ; no respect or love forthcoming, no 
Public spirit, no Board of Control， Though the Theatre can never be made 
an ldawicaL20N0L institute，those whbo feel a need in common should bestir them- 
selves for its improvement (42)， Public-mindedq men have neglected it ; yet 
the often numerous attendance，and pleasure taken in occasional good per- 
formances, prove that it is a moment ' of public life demandqing public thought 
and cujltivation。 For this，our wz alone is needed，and the public shonld 
appoint a Managing Commiltee to carry it out (44)，。 No 1Ueatre ce1z 62 or ycaZ 
23C 212LC53 265 003165 Ge 072826 人 The scantiest means are equal to realising 
an artistic aim, if it is raled for expression thereby，bringing them to highest 
expression whereof they are capable. Transitional stage to be gone through ; 
seek out young artists，not soaked with routine， Not till performer can 
effectively interpret a _ good play，can he adqequately render a musical drama ; 
voice not to be strained in recited Play， Then lighter opera to be hrst taken 
up，but in &pod translations (47)， 卫 xisting number of suitable works beiog 
limited，we must advance to creation of dramatic works ourselves。 Dearth of 
artistic productivity explained by cexzlzclLijazozz ; crumbs from Paris board ; 
the literary，and the musical lyric ; a public art.institute needed to incite and 
develop xzaltzze talent (59). 

A cry must go forth to poets and musicians, to furnish works speciaHy for 
our Zurich theatrec， Then one-sided Player-caste must gradually be replaced 
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by cultured citizens (52)。 Gy7mnastics，singing-unionas Pageants and Foik- 
plays shew dramatic bent in nation ; guide these to one common goal. The 
maturer artists to train tbe native youth ; inspiring effect of Thbeatre on thbe 
young._ Industrial aspect would vanish，and Theatre become highest artistic 
Tallying-point of civic life (54)， Plan for Managing Committee ; circular 
appeal to friends of dramatic art ; fnances ; reduce performances to 2，or at 
most 3 a-week. Train company in summer ; State-support ; at jast the per- 
sonnel the “Hower of a native burgher-artisthood.” If this impossible，our 
civilisation incapable of hzimazifzxpg， Artistic Deed and common Will， The 
Future a reasonable preservation and advancement cf the xisting (57)、 


ON MUSICAL CRITICISM. 


What 7 would do, if circumstances and moods imposed on me the publica- 
tion of a Journal for Music. 一 Happiest time of my life, in some respects, when 
工 never opened a musical paper，and conducted works of musical art ; but 
Public taste and uncritical criticism forced me at last to take arms against the 
critics，and appeal to 1zeNt O1 czlltpze ) hence my art-writings，intended to 
wake a conscious Will in friends of Art。 We need a healtby，revolutionary 
Criticism，to annul present bad conditions in Life and Art (64)._ How far can 
a Journal for Music effect this ?一 Must not imitate the zesthetic journals which 
never soar higher than Literature in general " and a paradise of criticism， 
bat must help Mnusic on to where she shall no longer need a_ literary inter- 
vention ; turn away from music-wares and music-thrummers，as you already 
propose，and give Music back to her proper meaning,“the art of poetry and 
tone”(68).， Education of Athenian youth 三 Music and Gymnastic，arts of 
inner and outer man。 The Journal must address itself also to thbhe Poet who 
is longing to quit the mt of literature-poetics，and therefore must rid him of 
his dread of tone-jugglery (7o)。 Alliance of poet and composer will open out 
3 boundless beld for fruitfal discussion ; but the Anoroledpe thus gained must 
thruast on to actual reajisation of the /zzz1t8 azleoozA and we then must admit 
4 Gymnastic,'” the art of bodily portrayal，the Performer.。 Our literarians 
Ritting in thbeir garb of Printers black ; the will of God and the Directors. 
We must resolutely buckle to ; then，when the Artwork lives，you can close 
your Journal for Music. 一 Foreshadowment of the Azxsg (74). 


JUDAISM IN MUSIC. 


Reasons for publication of pamphlet (I869) : implacable hostility of Press， 
as governed by the new national-religious element in European society (78). 

(Articlje of 185o). 一 Hebraic art-taste"”; tbhe matter lying at bottom ; 
national qislike of Jews。 Religion and Politics may here be passed over ; the 
Liberals and emancipation of the Jews。 IIerr v、Rotbschild now thbe“ Jew 
of the Kings”and 及 ing of Creeds”; the Jew is more than emancipate 一 
bis Money rules, and even our art-taste has come between his busy hingers (82). 

Inquiry into causes of repugnance. 一 Outward appearance， foreign to 
European nations 一 its relations with Stage ; speecb，learnt，but not a mothber- 
tongue 一 language comes from bonq of community ; pronunciation，no heart- 
felt passion 一 but Song js Talk aroused to highest passion。 Thbe Jews，Pplastic 
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art，and music (86)， Our modern Culture accessible only to well-to-do ; the 
Jew could buy it，but stands isolated in Society ;thus we have had Jewish 
thinkers 一 the Thinker the backward-lookiog poet，but tbe true Poet the 
foretelling Prophet。 Our modern arts a portion of this Culture，particularly 
mnusic，the eaxzexl to learn ; but what thbe Jew, thus cut o 旬 had to say，could 
only be the trivial and coldly indifferent : the hozw not the zhax ; parrot-like 
talking without saying any real thinog (89)， TIhrust back with contumely by 
our Folk, the Jew has to seek in his native stem tbe food-stuff for his art ; but 
here he only hndqs a porw, for the Jews have never had an art。 No import， 
only an expression : music of thbe Synagogue，its characteristics usurp his 
人 ncy and form his method (9I)。 In listening to our nafve or artistic mnuisic 
he takes the barest surface，not its inner organism that has no likeness to pz 
musical nature ; thus he hurls together the diverse forms and styles of every 
age and master， True，noble Calm is nothing but Passion mollifhe@ by 
resignation ; but the Jew has only sluggishness and prickling unrest、 The 
Judaic period of modern music is hnal unproductivity，stability gone to ruin 
(93). 一 Mendelssohn，endowed by Nature with specihc musical gifts as 从 w 
before him，fnest and most varied culture，highest and tenderest sense of 
honour ; yet never could call forth in us that heart-searching effect we have 
felt whenever one of our art-heroes has but opened his mouth.。 及 aleidoscope 
of forms and colours ; Bach his Special model ; Bach's musical language 
contrasted with Mozart's and Beethoven's。 Mendelssohn s endeavour to speak 
out a vague and alimost nugatory content as interestingly as possible ; tragedy 
of his situation (90)， Meyerbeer and a public of boredom ; sips of art, the 
jargon made modern-piquant，thrilling situations ; duping pushed to self- 
deceptionp。 Writes operas for Paris and sends them touring round the world 
一 Surest means of winning renown。 Wounded vanity and tragi-comedy. 
ZeblzLapa2 OF ICrxeNL 1ItUVtUCCL cpocp inner death and a swarming colony of 
insect-life (99)。 Heine and the remorseless demon of denial : the conscience 
of Judaism, as Judaism the evil conscience of modern civilisation。 Borme 
seeking redemption among us ; only to be won with oxyx redemption into 
ez2213NL 180110p000， throughb anguish，want,， suffering and sorrow (Ioo)。 


(4PPZND7ITX，I869). 


How Brendel qared tbe 185o publication ! ”Leipzig had received a Jewish 
baptism of music，and boxrd mnusicians become a rarity ; tbe storm almost 
drove B， from his post at the Conservatoire。 Reasons for pseudonym ; 
the disguise soon fathomed ; clumsier artillery and abusive girdings ; the 
article soon Prudently smothered-up by Jews，and systematic defamation 
commenced.。 Zopenpgyz and praise from Stahr and Franz ; then silence. 
ProL Bischoff distorts Li-zox or le Zaelftrxze into Music of the Future” 
this ridiculous calumny now circulates throughout the 了 European Press (Io4). 
My7 music““mnust be as abominable as my theory ”: this was the point to 
jay stress on; Hanslick and his “Musically-Beautiful ”” essay ; elegant 
dialectic paint，to cover trivialest commonpjaces。 It surely was no mighty 
feat，to make thbe““Beautiful” Musics chief postulate ; but to Beethoven 
etc。he tacked onD Mendelssohn, to Some extent as their Superior，entbroning 
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Schumann by his side。 Having made his name， 吾 .now became aa re- 
viewer in the papers and set the fashion of a depreciatory tone about myself. 
How Liszt fared with these gentry， Falling-off of Joachim.。 Our friends 
barred-out from the Press, whose Liberal side has been cast by the Ultramont- 
anes into the Jews' hands (108)， The“curious discipline ”of the Press an 
Openp secret in Paris ; the tiniest cranny stopped，if only by a visiting-card 
in a garret keyhole。 In London more frankness : the Z7zwecrz， Mendelssohn- 
worship，and Old Testament。 In Russia alone had the Jews overlooked this 
terrain (I10). My earlier works began their popularity pe1oxe this agitation 
hadq made any headway，but tbe Directors are scared from giving my later 
ones by the papers' cry of their being composed on lipes of my “senseless” 
theories。 “ Cexr1tat LI1 0 Cej11082 Doc ”: did I make myself a 
人 favourite thereby ? France asks why my works should be imported there， 
when my artistic rank is disallowed in my native land? (II2). 

In Music-Jewdom I included the sickly mannerists of our day，of whatever 
nationality ; tbese take refuge under wing of Hanslick's … Beautiful.” 及 ant 
and Schiller's sthetics replaced by a dreary jumhble of dialectic nothbings ; 
Vischers“system ' ; one might think one heard the soldiers wrangling at 
foot of the Cross。 But this party Zrodxce nothing, and let Offenbach rain 
down his “calamities.” My endeavours to _ lead given artistic forces to 
energetic action，greeted with hubbub enough to daunt my patrons [in 
Munich]， Can anything like this occur to a native musician in France or 
Italy? (II5). 一 A period of concentration had set in，for Literature and Mnusic， 
when the legacies of matchless masters were to be realised for good of the 
nation，the whole worid ; Mnusic's roots were to be followed back from 
Beethoven，thbrough Bach，to Palestrina。 Schumann and his two periods : 
when he was editor of Were Zetzlrcpztz12 you may see with what a mind 工 
should have had to commune，another dialect than this New-aesthetic Jewish 
jargon ; but the German's self-reliance，when without thbe needful fire， leads 
on to_ parstze1l55 ; Schumann borne iD triumph by tbhe music-Jews (1I7). 
Our Union of German Mnusicians，its poverty and powerlessness ; biennial 
festivals and one small music-sheet (I18). 

Victory of Judqaism on every hand， Why then did I stir up the agitation ? 
After lapse of eighteen years my7 views unchanged : an inner necessity 
compeljled me to trace caunses of our musical downfall，also to appeal to 
nobler-minded Jews ; but their zzlerxa7! tyranny is of xlmzorl rigour ; example 
of Auerbach,， not permitted to publish his views of Azwg and 77yzrlaxzz poems。 
Yet a bope remains,， that cpem exposure may strike off the fetters (I22). 


MEMENTOES OF SPONTINL. 


(Notice of Spontini's death，from Bazagewbsszyche Zetaexp TI857). 一 Spontini 
contrasted with Rossini andq Meyerbeer ; bis earnest artistic aim and lofty 
attitude towards the public ; his disgust at present doings。 With him closes 
2& noble art-period (1I27). 

(From Wagner's Autobiograpby 一 ?一 The 7cxilale revival at Dresden Court- 
thbeatre，I847 ; Spontinoi's late indignities at 了 Berlin ; invited to conduct 
Dresden performance。 Maiestic answer，and instrlimental demands ; Frau 
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Schrboder-Devrient to the rescue, but Sarrives in a foster $ baton require- 
ments (129). Rehearsal and di 低 cultieg with drill of “Roman army ”; 
imperfect knowledge of German, and short sight ; fervid oration to carpenters， 
]amp-cleaners etc.; saved from the undignifhed mistake。 Fresh series of 
Tehearsals decided on ; uncommon energy in pursuit of a goal forgotten by 
most (TI32)， His instructions to singers : horror at sound of “… Braxtd " ; the 
Pontifex，priestly trickery and miracle。 Asks me to introduce trombones and 
bass-tuba into Triumphal March 一 letter from Paris thereon。 Conducting by 
“a mere glance of his eye ”; re-seating of orchestra,， a great improvement 0D 
usual German plan ; insists on precision of accent in choruses， “Is't Death 
in the violas ?” A merry ending，after rule of French opera serza (1I36)， Thbe 
Performance : Johanna Wagner and Frau Devrient better ftted for one 
another's r0les ; the Devrient's missed theatrical effect，and the jlightning- 
Hash illumining two worlds at once。 The obera，with its Frenchihed antique 
subject，seemed out of date，and the composer received but a cold homage ; 
as at Berlin，he chooses Sunday for a second performance and fuller house 
(138)， A dinner at Frau Devrient's : S.，as mark of special favour，advises 
me to discontinue career of dramatic comPposer， “With your Aizenwsz you have 
already done more thban you can ”; bis own works and the impossibility of 
surpassing 47tes 2Z0O8 CopeprilaU1Czs ; invention of the“suspended sixth,，and 
piratings of bis melody by others 一 confhrmed by unpubjisheq treatise of “… a 
French Academician “; “in what sbould the New consist p 】 have comPposed 
a Roman，Mexican，Greek，and a German subject " ; opinion of Freoch， 
Italian，German，and Jewish composers.。 Visit to 4za1xgpne and remark : 
“It's Berlin singing-academy,” overheard by Mendelssohn (141).， Frau 
Devrient's scheme to stop a second performance of Jertcle, in S.'s interest ; 
Roeckel and I findq him overjoyed by new titles and ordqers，and off for Paris 
and Rome. Deathbed and Berlioz :TI oo yl die!1” His immoderate self- 
appraisement and love of minor matters could not reduce my estimate of the 
Uncommon value of his works ; awestruck sympathy for one whose like 工 
have never Seen again (143). 


HOMAGE TO SPOHR AND FISCHER. 


Death has robbed me of two esteemed old friends : Spohr the last 
of the noble，earnest mnusiciangs whose youth was lit by Mozarts sun ; the 
banqle of his life was faith in his art ; a deep and delicate sense of beauty ; 
never hostile to the new art-efforts。 Fischer's nature akin to Spohrs ; 了 ."s 
practical activity and unsurpassable friendship， Azewzi at Dresden ; his was 
the hrst kind deed to a belplessiy obscure younpg artist : “Yes! 【 knew it 
would turn out so.” His achievements，with the Dresden choir for spread of 
understanding of lofy masterworks a red letter in Art's annals (149)， Made 
the besxt of scanty means ; bow we stormed,， and joy of reconciliation。 His 
sympathy for my exile ; the brotherljy 7Nhoxw anq how he cared for me ! Took 
all the labour of correspondence with the theatres, that 工 might have jleisure 
for my work。 His promised visit，illness and death ; never will my letter 
reach him. A rich legacy of noble work ; old masters' scores copied out in 
hours of recreation. Career ; a constant，earnest study ; unwavering hand 
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held out to works so misdoubted as mione， “Tis verily a boon that there should 
be such men (152). 


GLUCK'S OVERTURE TO 'IPHIGENIA IN AULIS.” 


A grey-weather whim。 TI now and then refresh myseif by a rehearsal with 
our little Zurich orchestra : how to give a Zurich friendqd an idea of Gluck s 
mnusic ? An operatic scena impossiblje at a concert, for where artistic illusion 
is not cowzjlefe TI cannot be even half content ; SO 1 chose Gluck's overture. 
Inadequacy of Mozart's added Close, still more when played in Gluck's own 
tempo。 Tbe standing time-pattern for overtures。 Gluck meant the overture 
simply as introduction to frst Scene，hence used but oze time-signature ; 
universal mistake herefrom. German conductors，respect-for-authority，and 
happy beings with arrested development who check their feelings (I58). 
Old Paris edition used by me at Dresden，when giving the rarely.given Opera 
itself ; the Superfcial critic's horror at my tempo 一 sticking at syllables，bnut 
never smitten with the spirit ; a noted musician-by-trade，and his suggested 
compromise ; the imminent disaster of acknowledging that one has been 
praising a work quite wrongly rendered ! (16I)，““ Amateur ”mnusician that 
am， what was I to do for a Close? Here there is no development，bat a 
constant contrast of three chief motives; Gluck's poetic aim was not to give a 
《satisfactory ending,，so I resume the motive that ushers-in these three， What 
lofy artwork ever gives a fl]，a satisfying peace? (1I63)。 Additional hints 
for phrasing，but nothing must be done glaringly ; one can never be too 
guarded with such suggestions. 一 Though I will have nothing to do with 
concerts in general，I can adapt myself to circumstances. 一 Do TI wish to 
shame those who call me a denier of past mnusic-heroes ? Zel 8Ui LaCVe Cpc 
人 CO. dl011e 2 ze cz jezT1Oz11g 1 petter。 下 ktis and Bischoff will again 
CI Fie ! 一 Tbe heavens are clearing (160)， 


ON THE PERFORMING OF “TANNHAUSER.” 


Unexpectedly a number of theatres now (I852) applyiog for its performing- 
Tights ; one of my greatest torments that TI cannot be Present，buat must 
convey instructions by pen ; Personal correspondence being beyond my 
strength，I print this pamphblet. 

Anparchy among Conductors，Regisseurs and Scene-painters，each working 
independently at German theatres。 了 ven the sickliest Italian opera would 
gain immensely by heed paid to dramatic coherence ; a work like“Tann- 
hanser ”mnust be ruined out and out by present methods of performance (172).。 
一 The poem to be hrst read aloud by the assembled performers, in presence 
of chorus，with full dramatic accent ; singers generally pick up their riles at 
tbeir own pianos，but until they can 7eczle their parts they can never sing them 
in accord with even the comzporezs aim。 If this not comPplied with，I with- 
draw my work. Advantage of tbhe Conductors attending these rehbearsals。 
ln 7axw。no real Recitative ; strict tempo to be observed by singers in the 
Tecitative-jike phrases till they have mastered my aim，!hen they should give 
free play to _ natural feeling ; for full agreement，words should be written out 
iD each o7chexely part. 一 Caution against niisunderstanding 一 (I75)， The cuts 
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(to be restored) necessitated at Dresden : I，second strophe of Ts song 
to Venus，because Fr，Devrient unsuited for rble of Venus，and thus to 
shorten Scene 一 this entire scene at Weimar，however，made a good effect ; 
2，orchestral postlude to act i because of stiffness of supers ; 3，bustliog violin- 
passage in prelude to act ii，consequent thereon (I78)， Cut 4，4dabgz0 in 
act 这 : this situation forms the axis of T.'s career，nothing can comPpensate 
us for missing its due impression ; omitted because singers treated it as an 
ordinary ensemble，instead of simply accompanying in whispers ; could a 
twenty-times-repeated Performance at Dresden，with regujlar calls for author， 
repay me for the gnawing consciousness that my aim was misunderstood ? 
TIT. must here feel that he is master of the dzazwtattc Situation that the audience 
is listening to bim alone :4c4 1 ezbazmp Gacp 71Ct8 1 (18I) Cut 5，in 
closing ensemble of act ii，because all interest in T. past praying for 一 if this 
passage too Sorely tries singer etc，。cut must be maintained，and trust to 
supreme effect of exit，which is indispensable for the mood in which public 
approaches act iii ; 6，abridged version of prelude to act 证 一 to remain ; 7，in 
Elisabeth's Prayer，because of Johanna Wagner's inexperience,， and could not 
be restored later at Dresden since first impressions fx themselves on public 
and performers as a defnite unalterable thing 一 the dumb-show after Prayer 
di 鱼 cult，but vital (185)， Revision of opera's close : first version contains 
same idea, but merely sketched and thus not understood ; public > art-connois- 
seurs。 Younger Pilgrims”Chant onjy to be iven where Scenery quite 
satisfactory and voices good，full and ample in number ; this chant at any 
rate rounds off the whole in a_ satisfactory manner (I87)，Tempi and dynamics 
of overture ; in general an artistic understanding zZ metronomical marks。 
Manning of orchestra，usual defhiciency of strings in German theatres com- 
pared with French ; “stage-music ”to be recruited from military bands. 
Avoid Parsimony，for performance must be unwonted，in cbaracter with 
work (I91). 

ZLDxiilti5 Oo Upe Acez5ett1 “an opera-singer isn't an actor”; discard 
deference to operatic favourites，and make the performer a partner in the 
artist's creation from hbis own convictions ; gesture and by-play to Synchronjse 
with orchestra，。 Freedom of grouping in the“ 了 Processions' : 下 ntry of Guests 
and a march from 人 Woxmra ; usual serpentine curve，double fle，and stage- 
conversation，prohibited ; Minstrels' Tourney ; entries and exits of Pilgrims ; 
Dance in Venusberg, a wild and yet seductive chaos 一 freedom of invention to 
有 R 信 egisseur，but must follow chief indications and Strictly observe the mnusic 
《(I94)， .cezte-pat1tle CNG 4hacptz7tt51 :necessity of intelligent acquaintance 
with subject and agreement thereon with Conductor and Regisseur。 The 
cloud-veilings in Venusberg sceneji ligbting of stage; Wartburg valley to be 
So fresh that spectator may be left a while to its impression。 French designs 
for Dresden mounting of act ji。 Necessity of separate canvas for Wartburg 
valley in act iii j arrangements for making glowing Venusberg seem to draw 
nearer; 人 neral train and hush of dawn (197). 

7Xe ”ber，、 That of Tannhauser himself may be one of the hardest Problems 
eyer Set before an actor : his saturation with the passing incident，and the 
dramatic contrasts hence arising， Never“a little ”anything ; naming of the 
nameless, “Elisabeth; "the whole Past now lies behind him like a dream ; 
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one thing alone in this love，the all-consuming fire of Life， The moral 
world and how it treats the strong ; a struggle for life or death ; his colours 
faunted openly ; only one thiog can daunt him 一 the woman who ojevr xj 
hexyei for love of him。 Sorrow，once yearned for，now drunk deep,“her 
tears to Sweeten “; unlike his self-saving felljow-pilgrims。 Thbe heartless lie 
at his journey's end ; in despair and hatred of this self-righteous world，he 
seeks again the Venusberg, to hide him from his angels ”look， Her love- 
death sets the culprit free ; the world, and Goq Himself, must call him blessed 
(20I)， To Music alone could such a task be proposed, and only a dramatic 
88e7 could fulfl it，but not as ojpera-singer。 Curse that clecaves to tenors， 
through present criminal school of singing ; vocal trickery，fhne clothes， 
applause and high wages. This rble will mu 人 钥 e singers composure, and force 
him to change his habits; but a zola/ revolution needed， Not a bit like 
Meyerbeer s so popular dramatic-tenor ”r8les，neither vapid and unmanjy 
hke Aoberz，nor “well-meaning ” with a few reprehensible cravings，。 人 
completely successful impersonation will be the highest triumph of his art 
(203). Venus must have a full bpelrej in her part ; so justifped, that she can 
yield to none but the ecojexrz1ipg woman。 上 lisabeth needs virginal uncon- 
straint， without betraying how much experience that _ requires Wolfram 
addresses sympathy of more refhned section of audience ; pre-eminently Poet 
and Artist 一 Tannhauser being before al Man. Performers as singers also. 一 
Valediction : a die cast on the world，unknowing whether it shali win or lose ” 
cordially do I grasp the hands of valiant artists who shall not be ashamed to 
Tealise my aim (205)。 


REMARKS ON THE FLVING DUTCHMAN， 


Scenic requirements for act i (2Io). The Iollainder's rble ji ite exponent 
must succeed in rousing and maintaining the deepest Sympathy。 Hints for 
by-play and vocal expression of his hirst scene ; terrible repose Passing into 
terribje energy ; the success of the whole work depends on issue of this scene 
(212). Scene with Daland ; everything takes place as if by instinct， 了 五 . deals 
mechanically and without interest，like a wearied manj; the old longing 
wakes again ; battle between hope and Gespair (213). Scene with Senta in 
act ii : caljm，solemn and motionless ; Senta and H. are riveted in contempla- 
tion of each other 一 tbhe performers need not fear to weary the andience. 
Gradual rise of passion, till at last his ze converts 囊 . to a par11108 being， 
whereas he before had ofen seemed a ghost. Performer never to drag the 
recitative passages (216). Characters of Senta，Eric and Daland 一 the sale of 
bis daughter to a wealthy man，without suspicion that he is doing any wrong 
(217) 

卫 XPLANATORY PROGRAMMES， 


(I) BEETHOVEN'S 已 ROICA, 一 Title misleadqing, if one regards it as merely 
relating to a military hero ; the hero is the max in whom are Present all the 
purely buman feelings in highest fli and strength ; its heroic tendence the 
progress toward his nature's rounding of Arg ozemwreal :force， clinching 
to violence of the destroyer，a wWrecker of the worljd (222).、 .Secoxpd Lopezexptl : 
an carnest，manly sadness : we give Ourselves to it，till sighing we swoon 
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away ; yet we will not succumb, but endure.。 7AHz7zd MfovewieAtl force in all 
its buoyant gajiety，the lovable glad man winding his hunting-horn from 
woodljand heights。 Apasrytp bpzyemaetl :Sorrow become thbe shaping-force of 
noble deeds ; the counterpart and commentary of frst ; the Womanly clinging 
to_ the Manly，Force wed to Love; the total Man now shouts to us the 
avowal of his Godhood (224). 

(2) BEETHOVEN'S OVERTURE TO CORIOLANUS. 一 A comparatively littie- 
known work of this great tone-poet.。 Coriolanus, the man of Force untamable， 
unfitted for a hypocrite's bumility ; one unique Scene chosen by Beethoven 
from this great Political canvas，the scene between C. his mother，wife and 
child，in the enemy's camp before his native city.。 His scorna assailedq by 
Woman's pleading ; the war of Feeling ; “Rome or I，mnust fall.” Woman 
pleads for “Peace."” A torturing strife and sudden resolution ; the ofiering 
of self is sealed ; felled by his own death-thrast，the colossus crashes down ; 
peace at Woman s foot (228). 

(3) OvERTURE TO FLYING DUTCHMAN, 一 His ship scudding before the 
tempest ; promise of salvation ; how often has he dreamt the end of all his 
trials reached ! A passing vessel, he puts the joyous crew to fight. Where 
dwells the woman's heart to rescue bis unmated being ? A ray divides the 
gloom ; a woman's offering ; he breaks down at last，as breaks bis ship to 
atoms ; 人 from out the waves he rises led to Love's daybreak by the victress* 
band (229). 

(4) OvERTURE TO TANNHAUSER. 一 Pilgrim's Chant ; night falls ; magic 
sights and sounds appear to those whose heart js fred by daring of the senses- 
Love's minstrel and the siren call of Venus ; to pexr he sings the canticle of 
love triumphant ; wonders of the Venusberg ; he treads the realm of Being- 
Do-more.。 A scurry，like the sound of the Wild Hunt ; the storm is laid， 
merely a wanton whir remains; as dawn begins，it blends with the sacred 
chant。 The sun rises in splendour on a world redeemed ; soul and senses， 
God and Nature，united by the kiss of Love (231). 

(5) PRELUDE TO LoHENGRIN. 一 Love had vanished from the world ; the 
human heart began to long again for stilling of its need，and made for itself a 
symbol in the Holy Grail. 一 A Hight of angels brings back the holy Cup 一 
once Te 化 from worthless Man ; the seedqs of Love swell out to wondrous 
growth,， the Cup is bared, and left in guardianship of pure knights. Smiling 
as it ljooks below, the angel-host wings back its way to 也 eaven (233)， 


ON LISZT'S SVMPHONIC POEMS， 


The judgment of a friend who owes so much, as TI to Liszt, must needs 
seem biased ; but this is a maxim of tbe world of mediocrities : “ Halt ! tl 
L thy natural foe,have recognised thee.” Nothing but a fall heart can bring 
me to Speech (237)。 But what is there to say? You saw my joy when Liszt 
produced and performed his new compositions，and you witnessed my silence. 
The more our thoughts depart from the jevel of life's vulgar needs，the jess 
Can they be expressed in words，and words can never convey the deeper 
impressions made by music。 Yet the outer side one can talk of The world's 
surprise at a virtuoso appearing as comPposer 一 so inconvenient for its mental 
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habit ;y but Liszt's reproduction [playing] of Beethoven's sonatas should have 
forewarned it that he must also have thbe productive 8gi 人 一 this II scarce need 
tell a emcjz (241). Within last ten years [written in 1857] Liszt has come to 
fll ripeness of his creative force。， If one has perceived the uncommon 
richness of inventive power in these great tone-works，one might perhabs 
be bewildered by their 1oxrmz。 Outcry for Form : tidbits for the critics，who 
else would have nothing for tbemselves ; they prefer bladeless swords，for 
they can t see a masters hilt till he is dead and his sword hung up in the 
armoury (243)，“'“Symphonic Poems ”a better title here than“' Overtures ”5 
the new form required a new name. Overture's origin in a dance Played 
before the drama ; then separate march or dance-forms strung together into 
the Symphony，as openly shewn by its Third Movement。 Change and 
repetition，instead of Development 一 how they clash in Leonora-overture 
(245)，“ Programme-music ”一 how shocking ! ”But could Liszt，the most 
musical of all musicians，really desecrate Music? Hear my creed : Alausic cCXZ 
112 10 GLAaAtce cea5e 10 pe 16e yedee11zz112 0G74 (246)， But music cannot manifest 
herself save in a form borrowed from either bodily motion or spoken verse， 
in the frst instance ; in this human world it was necessary to afford divine 
Mnusic a point of attachbment， a conditioning moment， Are dance and march 
motives higher than a poelic, an Orpheus or Prometheus motive? Our doubt 
arose，not from Mnusic's incapacity，but from mnusicians attempting to draw 
3a delatiled picture，from their not possessing thbe needful poetic gif of condens- 
ation 一 e.g Berlioz” love-scene in Aomeo Gd ULCL Symphony。 (II myself 
was classed among these programme-musicians，drolly enough)， Dramatist 
stands much nearer to everyday life，but Musician must upheave life's 
accidentals and sublimate its emotional content， An idealistic form ; Shake- 
speare wouljd have written his love-scene difterently,， for Berlioz to reproduce 
(250). Essence of the Individuality revealed in the gifted individual's art- 
works ; Liszt's way of looking at a poetic subject must needs be fundamentally 
different from Berlioz ; here we have the secret ; “上 nough, I have 让 all !” 
These works must fndq speedy 人 色 vour with Public proper, for all the critics， 
cry of “harshness "etc. ; the“ singularity ”must reside in that secret of the 
individuality : in whbat we are we are Surely all alike，in how we Lok ct 
things we all are wellnigh strangers ; by our love for a great artist We shew 
that we adopt his individualities of view.， And will Liszt dupe our trust? 
Name a Second Liszt ! (253)， 

Ascribe this letter to Fktis if you Please, but tell my Franz I love him (254). 


EPILOGUE TO THE NIBELUNG'S RING， 


Straining my whole productive forces,， through a long series of years, to the 
Prosecution of a work which every practical man declared inexecutable at any 
of our opera-houses。 Plan for its performance ; to my friends my head seemed 
flled with mad chimeras. In matters tbheatric the Cerman loses all his 
earnestness。 TI _ found no pleasure in the 了 xisting，and dreamt of tbe day， 
after my death perhaps，when all our theatresg and their fne doings would be 
swept away ; for the“wild comedians and musicians proper would I plant my 
banner (26o0). 
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Private publication of tbe Poem，bnut secret leaked out ; our literary-poets 
soon fooded us with “Nibelungen ”; Dorn's opera and Jordan's rhapsody-. 
"Twere Presumptuous to suppose I had exerted any inhuence on my rivals” 
labours，for tbey don't seem to bave imitated the exhaustiveness of my pre- 
liminary studies ; the mere name must have prompted them to save the 
national myth from the shame of poetic treatment by a mnsician。 The ZKadas， 
noOw SoO_ easily accessible thbrough Simrock's modern version，positiveljy invited 
People to try their hand on this “old-Frankish gear ”; deluged with jaw- 
breaking names of gods and heroes from the old Norraina, in text-books and 
well-printed poets ; their curiousness had been their sole attraction。 工 
thought it time to _ challenge comparison ; met with nothing but bad jokes， 
even from 4Ue. ZLle. which has to introduce a brace of brand-new poets every 
year 和 musical reviewers endorsed the condemnation (264). Yet a Pressing 
recommendation from thbis side might rather cast suspicion on an important 
artistic enterprise like mine，now the public has so often been misled by the 
pufs of this press。 Dilemrma 一 as the Opera-house would have played utter 
havoc with my work ; 工 merely wished to rouse attention of the educated， 
and thus gain adherents to my Plan of performance，but the press left me in 
total ipgnorance whether I had or not (2060)， 

The musical composition begun with alacrity in winter of 1853-54，carried 
to midway in .zcg1yzed by spring of 1857，then put aside from reaction against 
the lasting strain : one dumb score laid above another，while I could not even 
bear my earjlier works in Germany. So I drafted a work that might be 
performable at once，77yz5iajz 2 ZOL0e ; virtually a Supplementary Act of the 
great Nibelungen.myth， Offer，spurious or genuine，of 了 mperor of Brazil 
made me think of writing it for Italian singers ; their musical status，need of 
instruction in zalpor (27o)， 了 Paris and idqea of fraternising with a foreign 
element. Invitation to produce 7Z7zzzzpizisez at Grand Opera The fortunes 
of that undertaking, outwardly unpleasant enough, have left pleasant memories 
of amiable traits in Erench character ; but I soon learnt that I must keep to 
Imy 22 element，free from coercion by current French taste ; with most 
determined purpose TI returned to Crermany. Here all the theatres have kept 
me at arm'Ss length ; cry of “exorbitant demands ”though I ask no lavish 
splendour，but correctness and non-mutilation of performances。 Vienna， 
Berlinp， 了 amburg and its “impartiality ” (273). 


PREFACE TO THE “RING”POEM， 


Tts representation to be free from all the infuences of the daily repertoire of 
our standing theatres ; a Smallish town，but ft for receiving infux of visitors ; 
provisional theatre, mayhap of wood，amPphitheatric，with invisible orchestra。 
Pickedq troop of Cerman singers ; the number and time of performances ; 
guests invited from far and near. Characteristics of German Opera and 
singers ; beneht of studying omxe task 一 not to-night an Italian Opera and 
to-morrow Wotan. Advantages for proper mounting，as at Paris and London 
theatres。 Artistic and acoustic effect of sunk orchestra ; also singer will thus 
stand alimost directly 人 acing spectator，making words easier to catch (277). 
The Public : instead of a distraction for the fagged-out brain, this will come 
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jin midqle of a pleasure-trip ; the hearer revelling in easy exercise of new-wWon 
facujty of Beholdiog ; drawn by his own desire，he willingly will follow. 
Entractes for refreshment， in the open air of a summer evening, to brace the 
intellectual faculties (278). 

Ulterior effects : “in the beginning was the aeed "”; our performers could 
scarcely fall completely back into their old groove，on return to their theatres， 
especially if we have chosen young talents merely in need of helpful training ; 
directors of German theatres will probably have attended out of curiosity and， 
witnessing the impression on the public，would soon attempt to copy the 
performances at home ; this might give impetus to a truly German xstyie of 
execution。 Repetition of originoal performances at stated intervals，with new 
works of kindred or other earnest aim (28o),， German nation，standing at 
head of Europe in Music and Poetry，only needs a form-giving institution to 
unite its artistic _ efforts ; this could very well go hand in hand with tbe 
了 xisting, feeding on its choicest forces to lastingly ennoble them. Through 
becoming ozzgzzza0 the German would begin to be 7xalzoxzC/ 一 a quality in 
which French and Italians are 人 far ahead (281). 

The mactlerzal means : either an associatioo for collecting funds, or a German 
sovereign. The jatter would need only to divert the subsidy from his opera- 
house 一 let those who need this soothbing dissipation procure it at their own 
expense; a distinctively German fheld of action thus brought within his 
power ; by cultivation of a genuine national spirit be would win his name 
imperishable fame. Will this Prince be found 

A faint beginning through the Printed “word.” I wo opgzz hope to live 
to see the performance，and even the jiterary product will fnd no ready 
market,， as it falls into no _ class。 The Pubhc demands the““deed.” Alas ! 
that lies beyond my Power (283). 


A LETTER TO BERLIOZ. 


In London 1855 1I boasted of an advantage over you, that 【 could under- 
stand your works while you could not mine，owing to diffcrent degree of 
performability and your ignorance of German.。 Good translations and per- 
formances will rob me of that coign of vantage，【I hope，but you ofer me 
another with your somewhat indefhnite charges anent a“music of the future ”; 
origin of the term (288)， My “Art-work of the Future ”written at a crisis 
in my life ; its attempts to foreshadow a work that should stand toward 
Present Life as Creek Drama to public life of Greeks, to shew the possibility 
of an artwork in which the highest and profoundest thought should be 
imparted to the naivest purely-human Feeling，without need of retective 
Criticism。 My surprise that so earnest a man，gifted an artist，and honest a 
critic should cast in my teeth the vulgarest miscomprehensions of a book he 
has never read. 一 Let us hope for the tme when our dramatic works may 
make us know each other better (291). 


42ZUKUNEFETISMUSIK (MUSIC OF THE FUTURE )， 


Your [Fr. Villot s] wish to have a clear account of my ideas ; through the 
2accompanying translation of four of my opera-poems my course js made easier。 
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Abnormal state of mind when writing my theoretic essays; let me frsk 
describe the general current of my thoughts at the time (295)， In Nature， 
Man and Artist，the evolutionary march is from unconsciousness to con- 
sciousness ; but the artist will not need to yeect until he fhinds di 纯 culties 
in his path. The problem can never before have been thrust so strongly on 
an artist，as the artistic 全 ctors had never been so diverse and pecajliar ; a 
Cermzawt artist was still more strangely placed (297). Opera in Italy was for 
the singer and dancer ; the composer wrote for dehnite，given singers，neither 
Music nor Drama ; Italian Opera no legitimate daughter of Palestrina。 In 
Erance the dramatic poet intervened to greater purpose ; a defhnite model- 
theatre，the Thkatre Fran9ais，set the style for performers as for author. 
Opera reached Germany as a fnished foreign product，alien to the nation s 
spirit ; tragedqy and comedy sung by same singer ; Italian and French operas， 
and Cerman copies, cheek by jowl ; artistic anarchy ; for the earnest mnusician 
the Opera-house was virtually non-existent 一 e.g8，Beethoven and his ozzOy 
opera (3oo)， An zaeay hovering in the air。 Advantage of the Romanic 
nations in having an accepted mr ; only since middle of I8th century have 
Cerman authors striven for its like。 Goethe and Schiller seeking for a 
purely-human form ; thus would the German's disadvantage be reversed，as. 
this art-form would be purged of the cramping element of narrower nationality， 
universally intelligible，and accessible to every nation. Music its fittest 
medium，her language being understood by all the world,，particularly when 
joined with dramatic show， A German musician，with Beethoven's sym- 
phbonies in his head，thrust into dealings with modern OPera as it is ia 
Germany (303)， 

Childhood s impressions ; Weber's and Beethoven's death and mnusic; 工 
wanted to write music for a tragedy TI had penned ; exercises in counterpoint 
and teachers dictum。 Practical career begun at Opera-house ; alternate 
delight and disgust at operatic doings ; Paris stimulating. SSchroder- 
Devrient s talent cast a spell over me that gave the bent to my whole artistic 
course ; an ideal possibility had opened before me 一 what an incomparable 
artwork must that be whose every part should be worthy of such an artist， 
of a company of such (3o5). My attempts to reform the operatic institute 
itself all shipwrecked ; this brought me to consider the Theatre's standing in 
our Social system，compared with Greek，and to forecast a society which 
should re-establish tbe Athenian relation of Art to Public Life on a more 
lasting basis : “Art and Revolution " ; I was told my essay Was unsuitable 
for thbe Paris public at such a time (307)， Dissolution of the great Greek 
Artwork 5 the crowd treated to gladiator-fghts while the man of culture 
consojed himself with literature and painting. Lessing and the boundaries ot 
Poetry and painting : I_ believed that each art-branch evolves along a line of 
force till it reaches a limit where it needs must join bands with the next， 
thenceforth tbe only capable art，and I _ pictured to myself an artwork that 
shoujd combine ail the single arts ; not daring to think it complietely possible 
in the Present,，I called it Artwork of the Future.”” That essay's only valjue 
may be to those wbhom it would interest to hear how, and in what manner of 
speech, a productive artist once busied himself with problems generally left 
to the professional critic (309)，“Opera and Drama,”which goes into almost 
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the fnest detail，must have had more interest for me than it can for others ; 
2 private meditation，with a polemical tinge. A brief outline of it :一 Mistake 
of those who deemed the Dramatic ideal, if not reachedq,， yet well prepared-for 
in actual Opera ; Gluckists and Piccinists，Voltaire， Lessing，Goethbe and 
Schiller ; Goethe's trivial opera-texts。 OPpera's constitutional defect could shew 
itseif to neither the mausician pexr ye nor the literary poet ; truly great poets， 
with unfavourable exceptions，have never written for Opera，whilst the 
musician was engaged purely in maturing his specihc musical forms.， The 
ideal poetic stuff ; I_ believed I found it in Mythos, the purely-human， freed 
from conventions (312)。 The Form for this“stuff， only our modern music 
could furnish. Since Renaissance two arts，Music and Painting，have gained 
a development quite unknownp to former ages ; Harmony and Polyphony the 
invention of latter centuries。 With the Greeks Music was always the at- 
tendant of Dance ; thence she and Poetry gained their ljaws of Rhythm ; the 
earliest Christians took over this melody，but left out its rhythm as ungodily. 
But the Christian spirit next invented 也 armony，the changes of the four-part 
chord at once supplied an expressional motive akin to that lost when Rhythm 
was dropped ; then the saubordinate voices took independent action 一 Counter- 
point. With the relapse into Paganism the worldly longing re-appeared,， and 
Melody recovered in Italy its rhythm，bnut knew not how to take advantage of 
Christian mnusics own invention ; a _ periodic structure quite childqish in its 
threadbare narrowness (315)， Cerman masters also wWent back to rhythmic 
melody，still surviving in people's dance-tunes，but combinoed it with harmony 
and polyphony 一 e.g，Bach's motett。 Thbrough formation of string-quartet 
Polyphony extended to orchestra emancipating it from its subordinate position， 
still occupied in Italian Opera ; dance-form extended in Fugue, then several 
dance-melodies combined ; birth of Symphony。 Haydn broadened it and 
gave expression to its linking passages ; Mozart imparted the full euphony of 
Italian Song ; Beethoven deepened it，forming a landmark in history of Art 
itself (317)。 This Symphony a revelation from another world ; Logic ousted 
by Feeling. Metaphysical necessity for discovery of this new language 问 ow 和 ~ 
times，as word-speech had become a mere convention ; Feeling，downtrod by 
Civilisation，seeks itself a new outlet ; uncommon spread of Musics popularity 
and interest in its deeper-meaning products。 了 Poetry now has op1y two waysS. 
open : either to _ become Philosophy,， or to bjend with Mnusic in the Drama ; 
the poem to penetrate the musical tissue's fnest fbres，and spPoken 1hoxgpi to 
dissolve into /ee 上 png ; answering the fateful question “Why ?”(32o0). 
Abnormal state when 工 wrote my theoretic essays, for I was struggling to 
abstractly express what had become clear enough to me in my artistic in- 
tuition and production ; impatience in style， trying to give in each sentence 
the sohole subject of my thought. From this brain-cramp I returned to my 
&rtistic work，as though recovering from a serious illness，wrote and partiy 
composed the Rrre. A change now came over my relations to publicity : my 
operas were spreading and becoming popujlar ; character of their performances; 
the pessimist's advantage and thanks， Critics had not been able to alienate 
the public and individuals experienced a total change of taste ; this confrmed 
me in my views of Music's all-enabling e 负 cacy (324)， Share taken by spirit 
of Mnusic in the conception of my opera-poems ; these poems will shew you 
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he line of my artistic evolution ; even my boldest theories were thrust upon 
me through my carrying in my head the Plan for the Rizne 一 in 7yzstazxs also 工 
had clean forgotten my so-called“' system,”while going beyond it ; the artist's 
sense of wellbeing when inhesitantly producing， Riewsz a work fall of youth- 
名 1 fire，written under dazzling infuence of Grand Opera (327).， This five-act 
opera followed by one originally meant for oze act，ZKZytzt2 Dasti pozaNz ; in its 
Poem TI already felt differently ; once for all I forsook History for Legend. 
Advantages of Legend : its pureljy-human content，facilitating tbhe poet's 
32nswer to the “Why?”and doiong away with a mass of outer detail and 
explanation。 Only gradnally didq I grow conscious of and proft by this 
advantage ; the increasing volumen of each Poem shews this，as I brought 
out more and more the inner springs of action，till 7Zyxzslaxz is nothing but 
inner motives and soul-events 一 noO longer a trace of word-repetition 一 tbe 
melody's Sirzctaye jis here foreordered by the pc 上 Even the poem's work- 
manship has probably gained thereby ; but how about the musical form, the 
melody ? (337)， 

Shrill cry of dillettanti for “melody ! "一 they take their idea of Melody 
from works in which long stretches of scarcely mnusical noise, for conversation S 
sake,，parcel off tbe separate melodies，i.e，Italian Opera But Musics onjy 
form is melody，so we have less a question of melody before us, than of its 
first restricted dance-form。 Now this earliest rudiment of melodic form is thbe 
basis also of the Symphony，but developed at last by Beethoven through 
division，re-combination etc.，to one Sole continuous melody (335)._ This 
Symphonic procedure applied to hisg Mass 一 text-words of the Church being 
almost purely symbols 一 but never yet to Opera ; the traditional forms Pre- 
vented it，but there mnust remain open the Possibility of fnoding in the poem 
itself a counterpart to this Symphonic form。 That counterpart supplied by 
Orchestra giving voice to inner motives of dramatic action ;: as Dance-tune js 
to the Symphony，so is Dance itself to the Dramatic Action， The poet gains 
his freedom while meeting the musician half-way ; the poet's greatness mostly 
to be measured by what he leaves unsaid，the musician's cpQle5sg WelOity 
speaking out this thing unspeakable ; the orchestra will thus replace Greek 
Chorus, and (the chorus be banished save as an actizoc personage in the plot 
《338)， The forest and its voices ; a Silence growing more and more eloquent ; 
what folly to try and trap one of the sweet woodbirds and train it to sing in a 
Cage ! (340)， Long step from 7zxzmpiazsex to 7yzslaxt ; Should 7arzzg。gain 
favour with Paris public it will largely be due to its_ visible connection with 
Works of predecessors，especially Weber. 

What I have proposed above had manifestJy lain at beart of all our great 
masters 一 Cluck and his followers ; even in works of frivolous composers 
【Meyerbeer etc.] I have met efkects unattainable in the merely spoken play ; 
but“numbers ”reckoned for lowest art-taste stand side by side with these 
Sems of art ; stereotyped ccdexsa, footlights and signal for applause， Through 
no continuous style being adoptedq，Un-nature could sally forth more brazenly 
than ever (342).， Concessions made by even Weber 一 “rights of the Gallery.” 
I believe you won't fnd these concessions in 7zyzzzpiazixez，the whole musical 
adornment being meant merely to displjay the dramatic actzoxz ; in this you 
may fnd its real distinction from works of my forerunners，and not in a 
“music of the future ”(345). 
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TANNHAUSER IN PARIS. 


Projects for 7yilan at Carlsruhe in I859 ; amnesty impossible then ; 
removal to Paris in autumny for sake of hearing good orchestra etc. at last ; 
Carlsruhe plan falls through. Idea of 7Tyzriax at Thkatre des Italiens, inviting 
COerman Directors to a model-performance ; the three Paris concerts were to 
prepare the public，but they proved the plan's impossibility (350).。 了 Princess 
Metternich and the Emperor ; order for 7zwxpixiex at Grand Opkra a 
compjlete surprise. Di 鱼 culties about a ballet in act ii for the late diners ; 
Plan for new Venusberg scene ; carte blanche for engagements and mise en 
scene ; Niemann，Morelli and young talents ; Vauthrot apd his pains with 
Pianoforte rehearsals ; taken with a new liking for this early work，I care- 
fully revised the score (353). Gradual disheartenment ; reporters prophesy 
failure to Niemann ; spiritless orchestral conducting ; offer to withdraw score 
(354)， _ Performance and false accounts ; magnanimity of Paris public proper. 
First night : clique of reviewers，cues and roars of jaughter，especially in thirdq 
act，which promised so well ; uproar，but opposition beaten down at end by 
public 一 in reality a victory for the work (356). Second night : Jockey Club 
and dog-calls for the ballet-less opera. Second offer to withdraw the work， 
but management Persisted，and refused to announce third night as“fnal.” 
Jockey Club's alarm at stratagem of Sunday performance ; scenes of second 
night renewed，indignation of public; only social standing of Messieurs 
Disturbers-o 人 peace saved them from rough handling (358). Dehnite with- 
drawal prompted by artistic considerations 一 the house was sold-out for severa] 
nights in advance ; circular protest signed by musicians，authors etc. ; 
卫 mpress'5 offer to intervene。 Let the inadequacies of this production jlie 
buried beneath the dust of its three nights' war ! Project for a new theatre in 
了 Paris，to realise my reforms (306o0). 


THE VIENNA OPERA-HOUSE. 


Distastefulness of writing to papers，instead of to o 印 cial authborities，abonut 
things which every scribbler thinks he knows much better; but only way of 
reaching the few who care for Art. The reporter the only present censor of 
the Theatre's taste.。 Why not attach genuine experts to boards of control? 
Difterence _ between duties of subventioned and non-subventioned theatres ; 
former should be conducted on dehnite Principles，and none better thban 
Joseph II.'s dictum :LU 5poxLl coxzl1202pll [0 COOLNNB 162 GO018 3 15 GING 
MLMh1L15 (365)。 了 Present state of Vienna Opera-house : viewed from without 
一 & medley of styles，blunders in inscenation，singers forcing thbemselves out 
of the frame，etc. ; from within 一 Overwork where we expected to hnd mere 
jaziness，the best of musicians，the bandsmen，thrown away on musically- 
emptiest operas，prima-donna-tyranny and no cxp7M de cozNy (368)， Troubles 
of directorate，money fnes，anpd singers bound to tasks for which they are 
unft。 Fault liesg in pzzzUeo 7ecp7exelatli0U5 CCY by dy ; these should be 
reduced by about a half。 Thkatre Francais and Burgtheater may well play 
daily，as (I) there are more good Plays thban good operas ; (2) relays of actors 
availablje for different classes of play; (3) plays can be largely studied at 
home，thus fewer stage-rehearsals Deeded， These conditions reversed in 
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Opera，and dearth of Comedy-operas (370)。 了 Exegesis of Kaiser Joseph s 
dictum : Art cannot operate directly on public Morals，but only through 
raising quality of taste by &ood per1ozmaztiear ; the Public knows nothing of 
Poetry or Music，but simply of the Theatric Representation，and Mnusic 
cannot work Purely ar xsach in Opera where the Dramatic Action stays. 
unclear ; style=a complete harmony of musical with dramatic tendence。 
Owing to great expenditure of time required for preparing good Performances。 
their numhber should be reduced，andq even of these a part should fall to 
Ballet. But mere edicts will never create good taste and feeling ; measures- 
for appeal to conscientiousness，for spurring emulation (372)， German 
theatres and their 及 apellmeisters 一 People who haven't the remotest idea 
of music's application to the stage，as shewn by their own operas、 Arrange- 
ments at Paris Opkra : 8 chcj de cpaxzLl， chep doxcpertye and yiezryCx7 im 
constant touch with one another ; method of rehearsaljs， The correctness 
of Parisian representations the result of a jzdictOxrLY CEVU5CQG cO-ONC7CLVO 队 
Cj jazdzctzotyly diptded jauzzc 上 tony (375)， Method of German rehearsals by 
“unser genialer ”so-and-so ; bljunders in tempo and 开 apellmeister's surprise 
at seeing the stage on evening of performance， One might well adopt the 
Paris constitution : Vocal.director，Orchestral-director，Stage-director ; and 
a Director-in-chief chosen from past working-directors，to carefully watch. 
and follow the performances，keeping them to the required standard (377). 
Financial aspect of reducing number of performances : no loss need arise， 
with the new，mnuch larger audqitorium and a single，instead of double 
company ; if it should，izzze for preparation ij just the thing whereon to- 
spend subventions，not on costiy mountings and singers。 Social aspect : 
outcry of pleasure-seekers ; let them maintain an Italian Opera at their own 
exbense，with Zizliaxnp5 一 beatity of Italian voice and language ; even in Paris. 
Italian Opera is unsubventioned，but the speculation always Succeeds。 Grant 
an independent theatre for this purpose，and seasons of lighter French Opera ; 
perhaps a fraction of the subvention might go to form a pledge of good work 
and correctness of taste here (381). The CeclLel daclioxz should be retained , 
as its performances are quite a model to the Opera, for sureness，precision 
and spirit ; advantage here of one-man management ; this graceful dissipation. 
for those in the humour (383). 

The above reforms are Practical，no overthrow，and their execution well 
might lead to high results in crecalzze art ; but present mianagement 一 Save 
when sheer luck has favoured,， as at time of Eckert 一 affords no encourapgement 
such as iD Paris ; an earnest creative artist，wWere he to arrive，would meet 
the cold shoulder at _ present Vienna Opera-house. Rule of Director 
“Quandary " ; Erench visitors” surprise at fhnding in the home of German 
music，of Giluck，Mozart and Beethovepo，the cast.off trash of vulgarest 
Parisian taste， Shame felt by the true artistic members of Vienna Opera， 
bandsmen and conductors， Better take away the subsidy，and leave Vienna 
to its own devices; has it not produced Raymund's magic-dramas and 
Strauss's waltzes? Thiogs not to be made light of ; Stephen's-tower and 
boulevard-pillars。 Appeal to tbe readers honour (386). 
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As in the previous volumes of thbis series IT have adopted the following Plan 
of numeration for the references in this Index，viz. :一 the fgures denoting tens 
and hundreds are not repeated for one and the same 22051011，S2Ve Where 
the numbers run jnto a fresh line of type ; thus 7，14，I7，21，27-35，37，I0OI， 


1o7， II7，I119，would appear a5 7，I4，7，21，7-35，7，IOI，7，17，9. 


Whbere 


the reference js merely to Dotes &c， of my own, it is Placed within 让 
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人 A。 


人 Abnormal state，see Mental. 

Above and Below，9i。 

Absolute Music，95，247 ; Musician， 
I4，6，37 5. 

Absolute-: musical，I83, 331T 44.。 See 
2a1so Purely-musicai 

Absolution，201。 

Abstract and Concrete，I，8o，2,， 270， 
279,， 95,， 3IO,， 2，25，0. 

Abstract Reason，312，8. 

Abstractions，18，IIT3，243，302，I9- 

Absurd, the。 See Ridiculous. 

Abusive，I02. See Calumnies. 

Academies，Singing，141，281，373. 

Accent，Melodic,，314 ; Theatric,I36， 
173, 211，374; of Voice，178，8I. 
See Rhythm. 

人 Accidental， the，64，92，249，302， 

Accommodatiop， an endless，I99. 

Accompanying voices,thc, in Counter- 
Point 314，0,，7， 

Acting，itg importance for Singers， 
40，7，173，9，92，3,，202-3，12，97， 


305，00. 

2 athirst for，I8I ; Dramatic， 
see 卫 . 

Actors， 198，20oI，59. See Per- 
formers，Singers 人 c. 

Actress and Iambics，00. 

Actress and her lover，27. 

Actuality，Ioo ; apnd Thought，Io，7L， 
I5，8. See Real 让 

Adagio-ensemble Stretto，I8o. 

Admiration， Craving for，40， 202， 


367， 
Admiration for great Masters，311， 
See M.，Reverence，&c， 


Admonition，a Mother's，226. 

Advertisement，love of，287。 

4 企 schylus，289，307。 

4 下 sthetes and sesthetics，22，65，ITI3， 
3o8 ; Musical，Io5，13-4，7，22， 
239，48. 

Affected .popular，I59. 

After-speak &c.， 385，9，95- 

Agamcemnon， in 42pz8exzezC，162. 

Agitation，inner，92，21I5. 

LNLC5 VON LOpexprtlGCMU1CN，I39，40. 


| Agreeablenecss，an art of sheer，II0， 


IT22，cf，334。 
Ahasuerus，redemption of，Ioo. 
Aim，Artistic，16，45，I25，0o0， 573 4， 


176, 8o， 95 7,，248，89, 97,，8,，339， 
344. Poetic， Tendence. 
Aim，a 21. 


Akin，49，I48，52. 
Alexandrines, the，68-9. 
Allegro and Andante，I57-8，6o. 
Allegro and Moderato，149. 
-Lpe1iezC CezLapMB，2064，5， 
ee Israklite Universelle，vi)， 
， the， 157， 2606. 
mateur W. an，161I，2， 
ee 29I ; acting，54- 
2 240，87 ; a worthy，372， 
374 
Amphitheatric auditorium，274，6. 
Amusement，shallow，35，6，94，277， 
306, 32，79. 


0 in Myths，268. 

Anarchby in art，300，I。 

Angel， 201，II，0，32 ; 2 fallen，2I1. 
Anlimation on stage，I77，82. 


Anonymity，see Pseudonym， 
LHC ，79，238，48，5o，2，78， 
3o2，21， 38， 
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47zlbuAe，Mendelssohn's，I41 
2 the，302，3，I3, 4; Frenchi- 
，137. 

tique arrangement of stage，I41I， 
Antiquity，relics of 263. 
Apathby，28，88, 92， See Indi 化 . 


Apparatus，Mechanical, ITo; O tic， 
368 ; Scenic，37。 See Mise en 
Scene 人 c. 


Appeal, a Motive of 162. 

Applause, 40，I05,，37-8, 8o, 202, 35o， 
355，6,，7，06 ; Signal for，342. 

Aptitudes，natural and artistic， 46， 
48,，53，4， 275，9，8I，375 

Appreciation，I20 ; quick，355，7. 

Architect，the，I9，67 ; no Jewish， 
86 ; for Wagner's theatre,，274. 

Aria，297，338，4I-2 ; at least one， 
etc.，332，3 和 Duets etc.，328. 

Aristocracy of France，357，8，84. 

Aristocrat in disguise，an，66. 

though no full peace， 
I63. 

Armoury,，laid up in the，243. 

Arouse and satisfy，I79. 

Arrogance， 223， 7. 

ARI，I63，38I ; Living，IIT，63,，73， 
I72; Modem, 64, 82, 313; Native， 
49-50， 200， 301 5 Public， 48， 72， 
I20, 275，89, 97，386， See Friends， 

Art，a new atmosphere of 26o0. 

Art and art-varieties,， 8, 1I4,， 9，22，87， 
88， 93， 8， 289-90， 3o7-8. 

Art as a Livelihood，36. 

Art and Life，9，52，063，4,，7I，89-97， 
99, 246-7,，9, 89, 3oI，7，20, 65. 

Art and Morals，371I， 

Art and the Public，36,，41I，52，289. 
See Thbeatre. 

Art-bazaar，anD，32. 

Art-creation，I5，48， See Artist. 

Art-enabling import，a life of 9o. 

Art-fend，82. 

Art-forms，243，8，3o2，I7，34; a 
Childish, 3I5，33. See Idqeal. 

Art-history，32，IoI，6，21I，7，5o9， 
300，I3, 7， 

Re 278. See Inoh。andqd 

mpr。 

Art-industry，367. See Ind. 

Art-music，91. 

Art-philosopher，291. 

Art-taste，79，8I，I08，9，282， 
372 ; the lowest，324，42. 

全 亿 5 8，13，I0O8 

-Understanding, or -intelligence, 9， 
IO0, 6,，22，062, I20,， 58, 61，5， 86, 365. 
Art-unions，8，I5，7. 


370， 
工 . 
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Art-work，the enacted，9，19，45，9， 
63，269，89，95，305，24，40; 
Creek，307-8. 

Art-work of the Future, the，03，4， 
7I，3,，271，90,，303，8. 

Art-world and the artist，205. 

Artihcial art，98. 

Artilljery of debate，heavy，I02. 

Artist， Creative，89，9I，I52，238， 
242，53，96，32I，7，85，cf，Pro- 
ductivity ; Vocal，205， see 了 Per- 
former &c. 

Artist and artist, 29T ; and Critic, 62， 
73，I72，242，91I，309，43，63 ; and 

an，204-。 

Artistic ” consideration， a welghty， 


359. 
Artstic faculty running dry，64，98. 
Artistic quality of an alm，45. 
(Aryan，Wagner an, ix). 
Assimilation of races，I21. 
Associations，II8S，28I。 See Unions。 
At one，7I. 
Athenian youth，bringing-up of 68. 
4LpiLpstie1t1tlr，Spontinls，139， 
Athens，300，7。 See Greek 
Athletic competitions，52. 
Atonement，200，31I. 
Attention，continuous，3I，I89，244， 
275，339,， 55，9，cf. 92，332，07. 
Attraction and repulsion by opera， 
alternate，301，4，5，22，4 IT， 
Attractive hubbub,，an，334. 
AUBER ，327. 
Audience，number of 42，378， 
Public, 
Auerbach，Berthold，I2o. 
Augmentation and diminution，rhyth- 
mic，I90，3I7。 
Augsburg bellelettrists，264. 
Austria and its Crovernment，383， 
Authority，Respect for，I58，061I，5. 
Autobiography，I27，2609，3o04- 
Autograph-hunting，8. 
Awaitings，dramatic，I62，79，277，, 
307, 36, 40, 3. 
We Sense 0f，18I，232，303， 


See 


了 B， 


Bacchantes，230. 
BACH，J.SgB.，94，II6，30o0 ; com- 
with Mozart and Beethovep， 
98 ; Motett，I49，316. 
Back-dqoor for tsS, a，I0I。 
Ballad,a popuiar，3 


INDEX， 


4o7 


Ballet，324，37,，51-2, 7o0, 2; and its | BERLIOZ， 286-91 ; ; ompeo，249-50 ; 


Enotreteneurs，352-3，7 ; at Paris，! 
36; at Vienna，382.-3. 
Bailet- dancer，68，297. 
Balet-master，194，369，83. 
Banal，31，334,，44 ; Chord，342， 
Banck， CL. (Dresden critic)， 159. 
Bandsmen， 259，366，7，85. 
Orchestra. 
Bankruptcy at theatres，25，7. 
Banner，my，20o0， 
Banquets，278， See Table-music， 
Bar， strict value of，175，210. 
Bars， four to a tune，3160. 
Barred out from Press，I08. 
Barriers and boundaries of the arts， 
记 55 290，308，I2，36,，7， 
Basses (double) in Dastchpmwrcazt，314。 
Basso buffo，Fischer as，I52. 
Bassoons in 7zxzzt. overt.，188. 
Bathos，88. 
Biton and Spontini，I29-30,， 4- 
Bavarian Government，W。、denounced 
to，IIT5，(250)。 
(Bayreuth idea，the，250)， 
Beat，musical，175，373. 
Beautiful， the， and Schiller， IT3， 
Beauty，Mnusical，I0o5，59，342; of 
Passion，47，305; Sense of I47 ; 
of Tone,，134，87，317，79. 
(Becker，vii).。 
BERETHOVEN，95，9，104，I4，303,，5， 
385 ; the daring，247 ; the later， 
I10; and Mendelssohn，Io5 ; post- 
Beethovenian， II12，8. 
BRETHOVEN'S Aridepio，3o0o0. 
Missa Solemnis，335. 
Overtures，244 ; CorzOLC1t2MUI 225-8 ; 
Zeono7z 245，30o. 
Sonatas，240. 
Symphonies， 155， 300，17-8，9， 
334-6; Heroic，221-4 y》 Ninth 
II4，49. 
下 and alms， 人 二 
，45，235, 7 e Artist's， 
Se 人 人 Feelings and， 本 9，86， 
89; Faicoaigeal 248，5o. 
Being-no-more，230. 
Belief in oneself I43. 
Belief in one's part，204- 
Belief through Love，1I52. 
eraxrzo a march from，I93。 
IE I92, 31I。 See Depreciate. 
Bellini，1206 ; 人 omeo，305. 
Berlin，(6)，32，97 ; ZLOperE7z7z 
270; and Spontini，I27，3I，5， 
139，40，I，3，59，3o4 ; Theatre， 
II1I，209， 01I，72，370. 


See 


汪 


at， 
8， 


at Spontini's deathbed，I42， 

Bible-student，a famous，II4. 

Birchrod andq dustbroom，66. 

Birchpfeiffer，Frau Charlotte，33,， 4 

Bird，the wood-，340. 

Bischoff， Prof.， IO3， 00，288, 91. 

Bizarre，248. 

Biabber，an intolerably jumbled，85. 

Blond musicians，IOI，I3. 

blood of genperations，82， 

Blurring，II7，28o，371. 

Bacards of Control, 4I-2, 363, 4 5; of 
Education，44，52，3， See Di- 
rectors，Theatre. 

Bodily motion and Music，247. 

Body,， Animal, 95 ; Culture of，52, 68. 

(Bohbhme，vii). 

Bologna，Zopexneri1jz at，270. 

Book-trade, the，8，I3，IoI， 

Book .writing，2，22， 

RBoredom，30， 96， 7， 3o00. 

Borne (writer)，Ioo. 

opcpa1pexr，1V1azextex， (362)，303。 

Bourgeoisely devout，203. 

Bourse， thbhe，Io09。 

Brain-cramp， 33 

Brain-f 9 277，8. 

4 .Drauasil and Spontini， I32。 

Bread-givers，Art's，8， 

Breadthb and Broadening， 3I0，7，29， 
335，4I. 

Breathing-pauses，175，88. 

Brendel，Franz (vii-ix，60，6)，IoOI-2. 

Bricabrac， mannered，82. 

Brilliance and display， 
I91I，273，309，27，%. 

(Brockhbaus，K.,A.，6). 

Brtinnhilde andq Siegfried，268-9，. 

(Bruyck，C、von，I61). 

Budget，a Prince's，281I-2，386. 

Bugbears，I58. 

I，257，8，79，8o，i， 


29，36，49， 


Bunglers，Io4，246，8. 
Bureaucratic priggishness， 379. 
Burgher Re 56 3 Society，42，3， 


5I，2，4，96，cf 220 
Business worries，277， 3o6， 69,，77. 
7 -Play， 173，92，4，306. See Ges- 


二 musical，07。 


C. 


Cabinet-minister aod 7znxr.，French， 
352，7，9. 
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Cackle and chatter, 67，I09，I4，290， 
343，55，64. 

Cadenza，27， 342. 

Caichas in 7ZDpzpzrezC，157. 

Cajlls for the author， 1 8o. 

Calm，93，224. See Repose. 

Calumnies，Io4，6，7，65，355. 

Candid avowal，64，121， 

Cantilenoa,，a lugubrious，135. 

Canto fermo，314，6. 

Canvasg bare of contents，a，337 ; a 
great historical，225。 

(Caprice,，35，42 ; a musical，I7I，93， 


344. 
Care (Soxgz)，150，I，277. 
RN after hrst 人 w nights， 
1 
Caricature， 33， 5，9I，246，8 ; a 
buoman，I43，259。 
Carlsruhe for 77xzrlzze，349-50. 
Carte blanche at Paris，352，3， 
Cast-off operatic trash，385，cf. 49。 
Cataclysm，an imagined，259，6o0. 
Catchwords，I07，I3，288，9o，3o9， 
3535。 
Categories，accustomed，265，0，369. 
Causa finalis and e 角 ciens，119. 
Causality,， laws of 318，2o0. 
Cause,， 工 he，IorI. 
Caution-money，theatr.，25，0. 
Celebrities，acquaintance with，5o. 
Centralisation of Art，48，299. 
Centre of worlid， inmost，33o. 
Chbamber-music，35o. 
Champfeury，267，(286). 
Chance，27，1I114，55，384，5， 
Change，constant，27，92，299。 
Changefulness，musicalj，162，3，245， 
249， 3I7，8. 
Chaos，shoujdered back to，273. 
Characteristique,，96,， 126, 79,，276, 81， 
305，30, 
Charm，musical，I64，317，86, 
Chastenping sorrow，223. 
Chbastisement，Io3，253 3 qisdained， 


II5，05. 
Chef du Chant, and dOrchestre, 353， 


354，73-4-. 。 
Chief-Moments，I94 ; -Motives，249， 


334。 
Childhood，Wagner's，303. 
人 Art-form，315，33 ; Pretext， 
3350， 
whbildqlike Glee，I29，42 ; Pleas，226. 
Chimeras，258，6I，71，38o. 
Choice,，the artists，296，328. 
人 TI49，52，72，cf. Vocal- 
cond, 


IND 卫 六 ， 


Chorales，314-. 
Chord, the,，3I4. 
Chorus : Greek，and Modern，333 ; 


ian， 3， 
Nations，3I3; Spirit，314. 
Civilis。 


Vi 

Christians : bamboozled， II4 ; early， 
3I4- 

Christian - Cerman : II3 ; 
Rulers，8I. 

Church, the : Fall of，315 ; and the 
Jews， Log ; Reform of，12o0. 

Church-music，298，3I4-6 ; Litany， 


FEame， 


33359. 
Circles，wider，2I，56，I03，48，201， 


274- 

Circular appeal for theatre，54-5，28I. 
Cf 359，6o0. 

Citizen and civic,see Burgher. 

City's din，tbe，339。 

Civilisation : Chbristian， 84 ; Con- 
ventional，56,，3I9 ; and tbe Jews， 
60，78，I00. 

Cjlairvoyance，329. 

Claptrap，40. See Applause。 

Claque, the，342. 

Clarnet in 7Zxzzjz.-overt.，I89. 

Classical，quite，240，cf. 246. 

Classics, study of the，3o03， 

Clatter，muisicaj，92。 Cf Noise。 

Clergy, the lower，I20. 

Climax，dramatic，I77，86. 

Clique，a,， 355-0， 7，9. ， 

Cloudqs : Castles in，289 ; Conjured 
from，258 ; Fighting the，81I， 

“Coach for singers，37 5. 

Co-creative artists，I75，92。 

Coercion，244，7I，97，302，II. 

dness，Spohr's，I47。 See Indift. 

(Scmz7elepmp)，277，339， 
3590,，9. 

Colossus crashes down，228， 
Colour， legendary， 329 ; musical， 
94,， 31I7 ; turned to ction，330.。 
Combinations， dramatico - musical， 


309- 
Comedian-dom，72，I 52，259。 
Comedy-operas，47，370,， 
Comic，The，217. 
Comings and goings，stage,，173, 93， 


37 5， 
Commercial world,a, 200。 See Ind. 
Common : good，a，61 ; a need ip 
42，3 ; working in，308,，8o, 4 
Common-places，sesthetic，105. 
Common-sense，258，304，84. 


INDEX， 


Community，the，84，8，231， 

Complacency，contemptuous，I00. 

Complex : Institution，384 ; Scene， 
173，94，276; Works and under- 
takings，1I5，247，5I，334，70，2. 

人 omposer and the Singer，I74-5， 
297-8。 See Mauasician. 

Composition at any price，98. 

Composure to be ru 但 ecd，2o02。 

人 ompromise，I6o0-I; with existing 
Theatre，258 ; with Ital， Op.， 
379-81. 

人 omrades，artistic，7I，3，I48，50，1， 
1I64，205，7I。 

人 oncealment，I00，21 ; of Opera's 
evil，3I1，37 ; of Origin，Ilo4 ; of 
Technical means，276. 

人 oncentration，a period of，1106，8 ; 
of forces，27 5. 

人 (人 Conception : Musical，251，60，327 ; 
Poetic，264，9，87，305，12，25 ; 
2nd Rendering，executive，I32，3， 
159, 60，70，5，83，202,，70，0,，360， 
374，5- 

Concepts， mental， 318， 9. 
Abstract. 

Concerts，9，I4，5，55，72，II9，64， 
165，350，79 ji - performances of 
dramatic music，I50，7，63，of 
Beethoven,，240。 

人 Concessions，I176，258，343，4-。 

Conditions antecedent， 306， 

Life. 

人 onductor，IT2，30，4，58，6o，1，4， 
177，88，354, 73-6，85 ; apd singer， 
I75, 81, 373, 6， See 人 Kapellmeister. 

人 Conbdence，330, 44，5 ; empty，II4. 

Confict，the artist's，296，303。 See 
Tragic. 

Connexion， Or inner coherence，of 
Phenomena，268，318，29- 

人 Connoisseurs, 9, 86, 186, 239, 308， 39. 

Copscience of Judaism 广 c.，IOo- 

Conscientiousness，I00，372，7。 

人 onservatism，57,， 64,， 101, 259 ; Old-， 
109. 

人 Construction，musical，3I5 3 Rules 
of 247， See Form. 

人 Consumptive art，49，I20，265。 

Contemplation，Poetic，89, 204。 See 
Behold.。 

Contempt，Ioo，226，62，89. 

Content， xsthetic，382 ; an entire， 
209 ; a 人 32; & 1 

5 3 poetic，I162-3，221 ; Purely- 
uman， 328、See utioaal orin: 

Contradiction : in Jewish nature, 93 ; 
in Opera, 3II ; and Spontini，I3&8. 


See 


4o9 


Contrast， musical,， 245 和 


dramatic，I98. 
Contributions，8，55，281I. 
Contnition，see benitence，Remorse。 
Contumely，ten years' ，290，324. 
Convenient penance，200. 
Conventions，312，8，9 ; Dramatic， 
298 ; Operatic，I7I，3，7，34I，76. 
Conversation, audience's，31，332，4- 
Conversion,， a sudden，Io4，6,。 
Conpvictions，I02，92，238. 
Convincing，29o，318，2o，I1，38.。 
Coolness of mind，321. 
Co-operation of managing artists， 170- 
172,， 373， 9 7  . 
人 old music，I5I-2。 
Cords，ropes and latbs，2760. 
Correctness of Performance，II2，58， 
I64,，7I,，8o, 209,，51, 72,， 3，5,， 9, 99， 
324，00，72，4，82 ; of Taste，381. 
Coxtes，Spontini'xs，I27，3I，9，40， 


I00， 2， 


304. 
Costume，Stage-，36，52，202， 
Counterpoint，3I4，0，7 5 正 xercises 


in，304，27. 
Courage，10，8，78，I78，223，81， 

343，56. 
Court-Theatres，27，30，III，2，363- 


Cowardice，72，229。， 

Creative faculty，18，49，50，86，93， 
I206，241，see Artist ; Singer，175. 

Creditor of 人 Kings，81. 

Creed，Hear my，246. 

Crescendo and decr.，1I604，88。 

Crisis in my life，288，97. 

Criticism，45，68，79，160，I，290 ; 
Modern，62，203, 4 ; Paradise of， 
65 ; Revolutionary，64,，73. 

Critics, 160，I，251I ; Wagner-，2，02， 
00， IO09, 【59， 65-6， 254， 67， 7D 83， 
295，309，23-4，cf， 下 sthetes。 

Cross themselves and hee，229。 

Crucifxion，The，II4，232 ; picture 
of 83. 

Ce from Paris，49。 
ry to poets etc.，51，70。 

Culture，(viii)，438，73S， 号 7，8，200， 
3o6 ; -needing, 43-4 ; Downfall of， 
121 》 Period ip，95，8，9，I00，I0O- 
II7，9，3I2，7 ; Fublic，44，51-3 


2. 

Cultured men，03，8，265，308，77 ; 
musically，367， 
Curiosity，25,， 7，39，I25，263,，95 ; 让 

only out of，279. 
Course resting on : the Jew, 1oo ; TeD- 
ors，202 ; Vanderdqecken，100, 228。 


4IO 


Cut off from music，I55，266-7。 
Cnuts, 38，135，76-85，92，273， 


了 


Daily performances，274，6，369，78， 
379. 

Damned, torments of the, 229, 3I， 367. 

Dance，225，44，7，31I3，4; ip the 
Venusberg，1I94，230，352， 

Dance-form，244-8,，3I6，33，7，ideal- 
ised，334, 6 ; -tune, 313，5 6，35，0. 

Dancing to a Beeth. Sym.，336， 

Dandies and Theatre，II9，352. 

(Dannreuther， 卫 .，v)， 

DANTE，II6，307. 

(David，vii). 

Davison， Re (actor)，83. 

Davison，J，W.，Io9-Io. 

Day，glare of operatic，207， 

Dead，when a master is，243 ; whben 
I am， 29599， 82. 

Death，125，42，7，8，5I，2，303 ; 
inner，99。 

Death，Athirst for 228 ; 了 lisabeth's， 
183, 6, 20f ; Love-，208 ; -Warrant， 
his own，227， 

Decency : Artistic，276 ; of Argu- 
ment，IO2，8，I3. 

Deed，I8，48，57，I17，223 ; an un- 
人 ee，208 ;“ ln the beginning was 
the,”278，82. 

Defamation，Io3. See Calumnies。 

Dehance，200，IL，22，6， 

De6nition and distinctness, 88, 9，224， 
246，5I，90，303，38,，41，83. See 
Feeling. 


Demagogic Jew，a，83. 
JDemocrats，the，600. 

Demon of denial，Ioo， 
Demorajlisation，37，258，360. 
Dependence of the Jews，I2o0. 
Depreciate，I don't，244，333，4 工 ， 
Depreciatory tone，77，IO5-0，I4-5， 
Deriding the artist，385. 
JDescription，mere，2II，320， 


Desire，232。 See Yearnipg. 
Despair，18，1I8I，20I，IO，I，6，74， 
282，300， 


Desplkchin，356. 

Destiny (cpzcp5ra[)，78，I50， 
ate. 

Destroyer，tbe，222，3，5-7. 

Details : Attention to，I91, 4，8，257， 
299，79 ; -Work， 309， 28， 30，I，9. 

Determinant (pe54zNz1C1td)，I58，62， 
I79， 


See 


INDE， 


(Dexrche 4Lpzmz， Peileextg，348，54)- 

Zetelrcpe [faivyetxi7z，7. 

(Dezitychpe RaxpzadgcpaGMU， IO4). 

Development，44，5，245-6，317，32. 
See Evolution，Mnusical working- 
Out. 

Devil's scandal，a，36. 

Devotion (d4xadac&l)，278，339. 

Devrient，Eduard，I32，5，305. 

Dialectics，10o4，5，I3，7，248. 

Die cast on the world，2o05. 

Di 印 culty in W."s works，198，270. 

Dilemma，a，265，88 

Dilettanti，I55，332. 

Dining too late for frst act，352，7. 

Dinoner at Frau Devrient's，I38-41. 

Dipljomacy，I28，41I， 

Directors (theatr.)，3，25，72， I91， 
259，79，363，8，9，79，85 ; -in- 
Chief，377 ; Erench，351，2，7，8， 
373-4 ; Inviting the，279，35o ; 
Musical，I70，I，4，6,， 87，98， See 
Conductor. 

Discretion，200。 See Prudence. 

Discussion，artistic，7I，3，IOI，3，0， 
IO08，I3，6，9，203，4，325. 

Disgust at Opera，257，303，4，6，cf. 
Attraction 文 c。 

Disheartenment，2608，341，54， 60， 


380 6 
Dishonesty of critics,， 02，I00. 
Disillusionment, 277， See Upndec. 
Dissipation and distraction，12，31， 
38 1I25，277,， 8,，82, 306 ; a graceful 


353。 
Disturbers-of-the-peace，358，9. 
Disturbing，244，320，38，51，600。 
Diversity of tongues，30o2，I9. 

ery of managers，III. 
Dog-whistles，357. 
a，a mnusl II3. 
Doling and Suaffering，223，47。 
Donizetti，126. 
Dorn，H.，26I，( ?207). 
Double Companies, 46，378. 
Doubled Prices，I37. 
DRAMA，1I9，41，I603，262，82，9， 
Implete，or perfect，3o07. 
French，29， 205. 
Genuine，or actcd，II，7，8，5I。 
See Artwork。 

German，32-3. See Poetry. 

Higher class，34，5。 

Ideal, 3Io。 See 工 . 

Inner kernel of，35，6. 

Literary，II，2063-4. 

Modern，53. 


INDEX， 


DRAMA 一 cowAmaxed 一 
Musical，35,，47，I93，305，38，see 
Music 


Opera'5 make-believe of 3I，5，6， 
37,，289, 97,，3o9 
Spoken，369, 72. 
DRAMATIC :一 
Action，34,， 249,， 79,，320, 9，3 ?7， 
372，4 ; before else，344 ; 
compared with Dance,，336 ; and 
Greek Chorus，338. 
Aim，36，8. See Poetic. 
Artwork， thbhe，96，309，see 人 A。 
Bentb 52，303. 
Catastrophe，I78，86，330. 
cters，34-. 
Cohberence，171，9，85。 
Composition，German，373。 
Declamation，47，I74，299，374-. 
JDevelopment，I62，344- 
Mnusic，3oo ; puissance of，3o4，4I， 
Portrayal，II，see 了 P.，Repres. 文 c， 
Representation，3o，4，371I，3，5， 
383，see 及 .，Perf. 
Singer，2of1，375，see S.，Perf. 
Situations，38，173，7，9-8I，6,，90， 
I92，8,，214,，374 ; thrilling，97 ; 
treated fnely by comPposers，34I- 


See Play. 


342. 
Stuff，32-3，see S， 

Drapings，concealed by，37，200,，7 1 

Drastic，I3I，5，257， 

Dreamlike state,，a，329, 

Drearmy nature,，a，2I6，303. 

Dregs，stately sober，37. 

Dresden, (ix), 61，I27-5I，5，60，303 ; 
Chornas, 131, 5%,， 49; Orchestra,， 159， 
I64，367; Theatre,，I12，27，34， 56， 
159，70,，2L 7c9.，322,， 7. 

Druam， big, and Spontini，I39. 

Drum-solo in ZEolLizrdcew，21I3，4，5。 

1I03，I5,，277,， 95,， 7,，323，77 


379， 
Dumb Scores，267， See Music，lit， 
Dumb-show，Ejlisabeth's，185. 
Duping，97，I0o，253. 
DTURER，ALBERT，I4. 
Duty and Morals，09。 See M. 


了 上 , 


Ear : entrancing the，35 ; leaving it 
indifferent，333. 

Ear and 已 ye, 08, 236, 32，79，305，39。 

Earnestness，IO1，2，I0，22，7，270， 
3o3, 7I; in Art，I40，7，5I，2，258， 
275，8o, 3oo,，6o0, 3,，4,，82,，4，5. 


4TII 


Eckert，Kari (Vienna，279)，384。 
Ecstasy，320 ; frenzied，I78，230 
holy, 23I，3 ; and horror，222. 
ddaar， the，202，3。 
Educated，the，44 ; half-，291， 


Ar 

ucation，52，4，6，I58， 5，31I9 ; 

Greek， 58 5 ee 3o3.， See 
Board，Theatre. 

了 ffect : Dramatic，I77，82，6，7，94， 
I96, 204, 3o04; Musical, 341; Stage-， 
83，I35， 6，7，263. 

Egoism, 70， 85. See Self 

必 2d5rzwO7515CA6 DCtLop1tF ，I42。 

了 lect，the，232，48. 

匡 1lisabethb，see Tannbauser. 

上 mancipation ob and from, the Jews， 
8o，I，2，I27I. 

了 上 motional : Catastrophes，97 ; Con- 
tent,，225，49; 了 xpression，86，183- 
184. See xpr.，FEeeliog， 

Emperor : of Austria，378 ; Brazil， 
5。 the rench， 350， 2， and 
Empress，357，9. 

了 mphasis， 伺 lse，343. 

Emulation，327，72、 

了 ncou ent of the artist，I6，40， 
50，I45，279，323，4，7，45，50. 

Endq， the，21I2，28. 

End-rhyme，312. 

my，78，Io6，7，II，21，6o0， 


See 


Energetic action，leading into，II4- 


闻 nergy，132，5，59，8I，2，90,，203， 
21I，2，22，37I ; and _ Initiative， 


364. 

England， 77 ; public， IIo。 See 
London. 

了 ojoyment，artistic，IO，45，5o, 4，73， 
I85，221，5，379. 

Enjlightened times，our，IO2. 

Ennobling，83，246，8I，3o4 ; artistic 
creation,，382, 3; taste and manpners， 
365， 70-I. 

Ennui，36，96,，7，I84，306. 

“Enough1 Ibave it all,”255. 

Enriching power of Love,，253. 

Ensemble， I35， 367-9，84 ; -Pieces， 
18o ; -singing，38o. 

了 atertainment，36，40，2，379 ; an 
allowable， 28z。 ”See QUse.， 
Dissip. 

Eothusiasm，Io4，26，317，7，303。 

Entire man，the，224-. 

Entractes (Festival)，278. 

Eovy，98，Io2, 7. 

Erard's sister (Md.， Spontini)，133. 

Error of Opera，the，333. 


4I2 


Esprit de corps，368，85-6. 

《(Esser， 开 .，V iennese cond.，279)， 

etals overlooking 291， cf. 100. 

人 
uphony of Ital. singing，3I7，79. 

卫 vangel of the Stage, 41. 

了 verlasting ljaws，302. 

了 volution : Artistic，8I，9o，3，9 一 
Wagners，3o4，26，7，9 ; Free， 
120 ; of German art，301 ? Histri- 
onic art，46，53,，298; Human，78， 
1I21，296 ; Individual，24I，52， 9 ; 
Moral，31I8 ; National，84，8 ; of 
Painting， 313 ; Solitary phase ob 
I58 ; of the World, 296. See Music， 
Opera， Speechb. 

卫 xacting，too，205。 See Exorbitant. 

卫 xaltation，210，23，4。 

了 Example，50，147，279，38o。 See 
Model. 


卫 xceptional : and excellent，3060，22， 
341 ; means，45， 1I87，9I，cf 150， 
273。 

卫 xecutioners axe， the，I137， 


卫 xile， 人 二 69,，20 8 ，07，349. 

卫 xisting，The，I16，3，44，5，7，57， 
258，9，8i 

4 2 demands,， I73，272， 
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卫 xpectancy，I02. See Awaitings. 
卫 xperience， 17， 48， 这 71I，204，303， 
377 ; New，27，158，200，6o，8o， 
322，4，44，52 ; Personal， 2 I84， 
186, 257，9，8I，8，328，65，8o 
Experts， theatric， 36o， 3，4，77，8. 
也 xplanations in 0 329，30. 
了 xploitation，27，364，8. 
卫 xposure，O0pen，122. 
了 XPRESS ON (dxiixdytiAt)，233 :一 
and Aim，35，6，8o9. 
Clearness，or defhniteness of 96， 
248,，9o, 308, 38, 9 See D. 
Dramatic，47，3I2.。 
1I59，7I，3，82，204，IO- 
217，356. See Phrasing， 
a Heated， 85. 
Individual， 94。 See 
Means of，19，29， 下 
92, 270 ji choice of, 2 
25I。 See Musical 
Externals，mere，33， 5. See Inner， 
也 xuberance of Spirits，177，223. 
了 ye，see 卫 ar。 


7 44， 9， 7， 
96 ; complex， 


工 ， 
Factory-like excess of ljabour，307. 


INDEX。 


Faith in Art，57，I47. 
Fallacy of the Theatre, I7. 
False notions and judgment，52，7， 
202，21，309，20， 78， 
Falsetto in the 已 5 
Falsifcations，IOo2. See Calumnies- 
50，97，1o2，13，48，52, 3II 3 
Trishable，282。 
iar Circle，a， 86，I38,，48,，240 ; 
en 98. 
Fancy-picture，57, 83,， 94,， 6, 183, 296.。 
Fantastic，96，248， ，8o. 
Fashionoable sco 和 ss， II8， cf Io00. 
Fastidious，I31. 
Fate，255，87，328. See Destiny。 
Fathbherland，220，7, 70. See Native。 
Zazasxl : and the 了 vangelist，278 ; 
Counod's，273. 
Favourable demonstrations，I03，49， 
204，355，6, 7. 
stage，33，9，192，353， 4， 
367. 
Featber-brained rejoinders，384，6. 
EEELING :一 
Addressing the，51，73，222，320。 
Bewildering the，62，I60，343，71I。 
Breath of， 90。 
Dehnite impression on, 1I58, 02, 78， 
I79,， 251，312，8，24，33，8，71I. 
也 xpressslon of artistic，68，86 ; 
natural，65，86，I75，83-4.。 
and Faculty，222.。 
Fellow， 4 I62，92，200,， 4，27，9， 
290, 3 
Fill of I98，221I，2.。 
Healthy， 94，10o。 
Instinctive，8o，3，I99。 
Language of 302，I8-9。 
Man of，223. 
Purely-human，86，22I-6，312，9， 


324，43. 
Stimulus of，a，35，32o， 
Unbiased，63，343. 
Understanding by，16,， 45，62,，31I8&. 
Wholeness of，198，20TI， 
Feeling Discourse，I74; Singers, 3I17。 
Feelingless， 99 ; loungers，1 
Feelings held in check，I58. 
(ZKzcejz，ZDze， 304). 
Fellow-knowers，57，192. 
Fellow-suffering，I79, 367，86. 
Fellowship， artistic， 1I0，51，4，368. 
Eestival-performances，52，307 ; An- 
nunl，etc.，20，28o,，I，2 ; Musical， 
20，II9，(220)， 251， 75 ; Wagner 
275，7-9 
Fekus， 166， 254- 
Few, the cherished ， 148，205，363， 


IN DEX， 


Aiaejpio and Frau Devrient， 137. 
Finales，&c,，I80o，328. 
Fine-feeling，204,，41，53- 

Finery and voice，202. 

FEire : of Life，I99，230 ; Mental，7， 
II7 ; of Performance，I36, 89, 215 ; 
Youthful 327._ See Warmth. 

Fire and fame in Israel，II4. 

First nights， 184-5， 3559. 

FEischer， W.， I3o,，I，47-52。 

Five years without composging，266， 


330. 

Fiay of form_ etc.，90， 

Flourish，a decorative，I59. 

Flower and sucker，334. 

Fluency ee 人 

Flutists ] 和 

FLYING DUTEHM 
the Balad，210. 

Berlin Production， 209。 
Composition，326，31I. 
Daland，212.4，7。 

了 ric， 216-7. 

Omissions, aljowable，217. 
One act，first meant for，328， 
Overture，228-9. 
Poem，326，8，30，T。 
Senta，214-6。 

Ships，sea and steersman，209。 
Title-r8le，209-1I6，28. 

Folk， the，65， 200o ; and Art, 89 ; 
Culture of， 节 3o7， 8 ; Poem 
ob 312 ; SU of 389，9o0， 

Folk-: Dance， 9I， 313，5，36 ; Life， 
SCenes from，52，I20 3; Play， 53 ; 
Refrain，329 ; Song，91. 

FEoot feeling for ground，330， 

Footlights，thbe，342. 

Force，221-7 ; fll of 3oo. 

Foreign element，a，99，I21，270，I. 

Foreign products，I2，(24)，30，2，5， 
4 纺 9，5I，97，298-9，30I，79，85， 


3 
Foreign topgue,，a,， 84. Seec German. 
Forerunners，340-T，3. 
Foreshadowing the melody，331， 
Forest，223 ; its melody，339-40. 
Form，242-50，3o0-2，106，28, 40, 3 ; 
and Content，32，90, 3I2，7, 25,， 44， 
2 0 271 ; Poetic，312， 
9， See Art-form，Ideal， 
人 
FEormalism，94-5，239. 
工 ormlessness， 247，51I。 
Forte and fortissimo，188-9o. 
Fount of Art，90，1， 和 5 
(Fouquk's ci dC5 orden， 207)， 
Four.bar melody，316， 
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Frame， the artistic，298 ; out of the。 
33,，366, 7. 

France and Wagners works，77，II2， 
287，91. See Paris. 

Frankfort，ZOpereg7z7 at，272-3。 

Franz， Robert Io3. 

Freedom : in Acting，I75，7 ; of 
Action，78，I2o，271 ; Develop- 
Iment，300, 2,，32 ; Folkx， 8o; Musi- 
cal, 244, 318,， 27, 32 ; Poetic, 337. 

Ereigedank， 玉 .，(viii，ix，76)，Io2- 
See Pseudonym. 

etzrcpzls and Spontini，I140. 

French : Academy，I40 ; Art， 2 
3o2 ; Character， 27I，98， 358 ; 
Composers，140，385 ; Designs for 
7czz1z.，[【I90，350 ; Friends，267， 
271, 344, 55， 8, 6o ; Musiciang, 373; 
Singers，353 ; Wagner speaking， 
I28，41-2. Opera，Paris. 

French and Italians Z，、 Germans，I4， 
28I，97，379，85 ; treatment of 
native comPposers，II5， 

Te 1 I94，230. 

Triednm ht， robably a 

prnioter's 人 ds Chris 

tian narme of tbe wright 征 9 

了 开 ermann Frieddch was 和 NT ea 

did not write his one play until z863). 
Friendly circle，Liszt in a,， 240. 
Friends of Art，54-5，74，1I0o4，20o0， 


25， 9 5 36o, 3.5; of Itail、Op.， 


3 

Fnends，Wagner's，(x), 77，8，I100,，8， 
I20，1，40，55，205，57- -8， 6o，7， 
271，4，323，44，50，03 ; F Ormer， 
I04，7，(1Io)，II8S，207，87，8，9o. 

Friends and foes， jadgment of 237. 

Friendship，I48，5o， See Comrades- 

(Fritzsch， 了 ，W.，pPub.，256). 

Frivolous,，36， 77， I25，90，289，3o6， 
341，63，84. 

FErobel， Tius II5. 

Frontier of Music, 95. See Barriers- 

e， 304，I7，27. 

FRV houses，I38，358-9. 

Funambulists，68. 

Funeral march， 芝 rofcC，222. 

Furtherance of Art，9，I5，6，8，20， 
50,，379. 

Fuss， & painful，98，Io2-3，0. 

Future，57 和 Life of > See Art. 
work. 


G. 


G sharp or A, taking，202 
Gaiety，buoyant，223. 
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Gallantry，too muchb，243. 

Gallery，Rights of the，343， 

Callimathias，a musical，324。 

Craps in music，334- 

Gauze veilings，I95，6，7，209. 

Gems of art，342. 

Genius，Creative，16，239，41，385 ; 
decay of the nation's，I7. 

Genins，Managing，rarity of，37 5， 


Geniuses of the past，17， 吕 82，4， 
88， 9， 0 IO0， 9-IO，0， 47， 6I， 
I65，244，&,，308,，4I，3. 


Cenre，Opera as an art-，34，6，1I25， 
I26，69，92，277,， 98,，30o,，I，3，5， 
309-I0，27，71，2， 2Z。 

Centleness，96，I31，204，6， 

(Gerber， 匡 .，261)， 

German : Art，re-birth of，I16，26o0， 
271 ; Art-taste，IO8，I4，see 人 A. ; 
Character，II7，258，70， 8o-I ; 
Choirs，I4，I35，366 ; Composers， 
373，travelling to Italy，299，3oo ; 
Culture，(viii)，II0，9; Disadvan- 
tages，artistic， Re ; 了 mbassies， 
35o ; 了 mpire，20o0 ; Gruffness, I31 ; 
Heads，II3 ; ampuage， 287，99 ; 
了 Poetry，28o, see P. ; Princes，281， 
299 ; Public，265，75，324，see 了 . ; 
Singers，275，9， 3 8, and Italian 
music，276，379-5T， for Paris，270， 
350，3; Spirit，(viii)，I2，9，49， 
IIT7，8,， 20o, 8I, 2,， 383， See Mnusic， 
Opera，Orchestra-. 

人 Germany，a German ipD，II5，277I-2， 
349，50，2，3. 

Gesture，182，92，2IO-6，26. 

Ghost，grim impression of a，216. 

Gipsies roving，20o0. 

Given time，Place &c.，45，64，275. 

Gladiators and wild beasts; 308. 

Gjladness，223，9,，37I; 3. 

(Glasenapp，C. 上 上 .，vii). 

Glitter，30，I91I。 See Brilliance， 

GLUCK，I63，341j; Operas，156，9， 
300 ;Successorsy ITI25，39，341 ; 
and Vienna，385。 See Lptz5gz7zzG。 

Gluckists andq Piccinists，3o09. 

Go-betweens，critical，07，2090. 

Goblin laughter，I28. 

God: Hymn of 23I ; Nature and 
Love, 23I ; Service of 90，7，314 ; 
Wi ob 72， 

God all to himself a，82,，4- 

God Himself must bless him，201。 

Gods，Rites of heathen，314. 

GoETHE，II-4，7，8，20，99，3o01 ; in 
Jewish jargon, 92 ; his opera-texts， 
310，L， 


| 
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INDE， 


(Goethe-Museum，6)， 
Coethe-Stiftung，7-21，(6o). 
Going-under，IOo，2I2，29。 
Good will，appeal to，I70，205. 
(GOTTERDAMMERUNG， 


326). 
Gounod，273. 
Government institutes，II8. 
Grace， maidenly，I62,，99, 226 ; musi- 


， 390. 
Grail，IThe holy，231-3. 
Grand Duke of Baden，349. 
Grand Opera，see O.，Paris. 
Gratitude，152，75，203，5，37，323， 


345. 

Greek : Art，30o2，downfall of 3o7 ; 
Manasic 68，3I3; Rhythm，3I4 
Se 95; Tragedy，289，3o7， 


339. 
CYC1ASOOLCNA，(X)，00，263. 
Grey in the heavens，I55，66. 
Grief 18I，200，2I，2，3，4，7。 
(Grimm's ljaw，208). 
Groupings,，stage，I93,，4. 
Guarantees，359，72，7. 
Gueux of the Netherlands，I07， 
Guitar，a huge，338. 
Gymnastics，52，08，71. 


DIE ， 262， 


孔 , 


Habit，39，57，134，59-6I，73，202， 
2I3，51，74，9，333，. 

Hagen and vengeful Grimmhilde, 262。 

Hal6vy，327，74. 

Half-closes，Mozart's garrulous，334- 

再 amburg theatre，32 ; and 7zxe7zz.， 
273- 

Handicraft，artistic，52. 

Hanslick，Dr 了 上 .，(2)，Io4，I3，(248)， 

Happiest time in my life，67. 

Happiness ne'er dreamt before，233. 

Happy beings，supremely，I58，65. 

Happy songs of crew，229. 

Harmony，3I3-5; Christian，31I4,，6 ; 
了 mbodqied，315，38 ; and Melody， 
31I4-5，37，40 ; Erogressions，rare， 
2952，337. 

“ Harshness ”” &c.，musical，252. 

Hatred，78，8o，2，20I，26,， 7，3T， 

(Hauptmann，vii). 

HAYDN，I05，3I7，34- 

Hazard，28. See Chance，Luck。 

责 earing : good works，I55，227，59， 
35$0; with new Senses，278，339 ; 
things which don't exist，29I. 

Heart， 35，62,，85，92，II7，5I，2，99， 


INDE 信 。 


200，I，23，4， 6， 7，90 30，1，2， 63， 
323; an Afair of，344 ; Elsa's， 
330 ; a Full，237 ; and Head，57， 
1I20，248 ; Rigor of， 216 ; Tones 
from，94，I8TI， 

Heart.searching music，94,，223，314- 

Heartjess，87，201， 

Heat of expression，85，321. 

Heaven's height，from，232，3. 

Hebbel，F.，I1I5,，(2062). 

4 Hebraic art-taste,”(ix)，79， 

Hebrew language，the， 

(Heckel，mil，256)， 

Hegels dialectics，I04，I3. 

Helghtening the situation，182, 
Climax. 

(IIeine，Ferdinand，146)。 

Heine，Heinrich，99-10o. 

Hero, the, 22I ; dramatic 83 ; piano- 
forte，240. 

Heroes of art，94，5，I65， See 
Geniuses. 

Higher efforts，63，4，1I25，275，306， 
339，69,，8I，3，5. 

Hiller，Ferd.，10o3， (161)，288。 

“Hilt,”Liszt"s，243，50， 

Historic : Dramatist 信 c.，225，328， 
330 ; Period，a,， 95 ; Scenes，52. 

Historico-conventional，328. 

Hindrances，see Obstacles。 

(Hinze，Bruno，pub.，6o). 

Hitzschbold,，Town-councillor，I155。 

Hofburgtheater，Vienna，309 

卫 ome，near approach of 229. 

Honest artists，99，289 ; critics，IoT， 
II3，290. 

Honour，sense of 32，93，8，258， 
385-6， 

Hope，I25，82，2II，3，28，60o，77， 
279， 322， 48， 54，9，83; 【 no 
longer，78，282， 

Horns, the，223. 

Horror and the Absurd,，91I，cf. 222。 

Horseback，Prima donna on，202. 

Hostile， 77， 84， I03， 47. See 
Calumnies 文 c. 

How and What，I7，39，85，8,，9o, 9， 
I73，25I，2，37I。 

《Hueffer，Dr，v). 

Hugo，Victor，34.。 

Hum it he cannot，340。 

Human being， the true，65，216，22 ; 
search for, 63， See Purely-human， 

Human race，organising the，3o07. 

Humanising of Art，52，6. 

Humanists，82，386. 

Humanity，pure，224 : wide，95. 

“了 Hundred (ho sand Thalers,” 33. 


See 
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Hurried study，338，276，366， 

Husk withbout a kernel，36. 

Hybrid genre，a，32.。 See Dubious. 

HHy 55y， IO00，206 ; bumble， 225， 
。365- 


工 . 


Iambics written in prose, 66. 

Idea: Artistic, T26，260, 9o ; General， 
8o ; Musical，244，5，8，9 ; and 
Representment，57. 

Ideal，the，137,，271，3oI，3，5.-6，8， 
313，22，4I. 

Ideal Form，249-50,，3oI-2，38. 

Ideal Reality，249，3o7, 

Idealist v。 Realist，I 5。 

Idiomatic，84. 

ldiosyncrasies，Dative &c.，9，30，D1， 
45 9，50，78,，83，252。 See Indiv. 

Ignominious modesty，385. 

JIgnoramuses，happy，I58. 

J 和 ore 121，207. 

IJusion， I21， 268 ; artistic， 【56， 
270-7， 

Imagination，103，23I， See Phant 

Imitations，I2，32，44，9，240，99. 

ImPpartiality，237，73. 

Impatience，passionate，321. 

Imperative conditions，II2， 驴 

Imperfect things，29。 See Lorrect- 


Dess. 

Impossible, the, 44，56，96, 121， 239， 
270，90，5，349， 

Impresariogs，25-8，38o. 

Impressions : clear and unclear，29， 
162， 3， 5-6， 79， 83， 6， 239， 76， 9 
324，6o ; disquietiog，186，2o2 ; 
emotional, 198, 222 ; furst，I74，84， 
I85，303，27 ;j new，251-2，79 ; 
overpowering， I98-9，272， 339 ; 
personal， I43， 56， 290，2，303-9， 
327 ; warm，323. 

Impressions from Life on Art，91， 
204，40. 

Impulse.to-impart，63，345. 

IncitatiooD，affording an，50，4，I63.。 

Incomprehensible， the， 1I26， 329， 


341。 
Iondependence， Music's， 246 ; of 
separate voices，314，6. 
Inodifference，27，8，39，40，I，85，8， 
92，3，100，56，8，84，299，315，55。 
Indiscretion，109，2 
Individuality，a strong， 222，4; 
artistic 9，I0，49，5I，94，05 
essecnCce of，250，2，90 
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Industrial，I2，8，52，4，6，67，70，| Italian 


364,， 738. 

JIneptitude，present musical，98， 

Inertia， 93， I08，I7. 

Jnexpressive，92，4，34 1 

Infuences from without，274，322，4. 
See 卫 xper.，Impress. 

Ingratitude and intolerance，323. 

Inner Man，68，9,， 31I8 ; Movement， 
43，271. 

Inner and Outer，35，9，329-31. 

ZHI225 (Inward)， 49,，304，0，I4，43. 

“JInnovations,，” my，344。 

Insinuations，Io08. 

Instinct，2I3 ; artistis，4D，241I，96， 
324 ; Physical， 2o04 ; woman S,， 241， 

Instinctive， Thbhe，9I，226. 

Institutes，art，I5，50，II8，9，28o， 
28I，2， 9，97，8， 3o6， 66，81I ; 
eccjlesiastic，373. 

Instrumental Music， I70， 316-7 ; 
limits of I63, 245-8 ; mixed，335 ; 
Ze1325 Dramatic，300, easier of per- 
formance，251， 87， See Orchestra. 

Inatellect，Weorld of 1Io4，5 

lotelligence a rare thing，365. 

Intelligibility，artistic， 东 7，30，8， 
44，5 90，I，I069,， 78，83，203，27， 
238, 45，7，8,， 9 51，78, 87，9，9o， 
302, 7，8，!2,， 9，29,，37,，71. 

Intendants， theat.，259，72。. 
Directors。 

Interest，active artistic，26，7，8，317， 


See 


34，5，6，9, 40, I26, 73，8, 9,， 8o, 2,，| ] 


204，I4，22，306，I9,，20，9,， 32，8， 
350，66, 71. 
Interests，mutual，90. 
Intonation，purity of 374-。 
Intrigue in Drama，330。 
Introduction (musicai) to drama，I57， 


I63,，231， 2，44，5- 


Intuition， artist s，296，32I ”See 
Instinct. 

Intuitive apperception，343. 

Inventiveness， musical， 242， 4; 


Poetic，310O-2，31， 

Inovisible orchestra，274，6-7， 

JInvitation to Brazil，209; to give 
WwWorks in Paris，34S，5I. 

LIptepeztza 322 LU Overture，I55-65， 
245; Mozart's close, 156, 61 ; New 
close, (154)，I55，06，6I，3-4 ; Paris 
ed.，157，9 ; Themes in，I57，62. 

LOptpe11tG 112 7ZMU1X9，I50，8. 

Israel，tents of II14。 See Jewas。 

Italian Audience，3I，332. 

Italian Church-music，298，3I4- 

Italian Composers at German 人 Courts， 


299. 


INDEX。 


uage 299, 38o ; Singers 
and v on，II6，209-70，97， 
317, 79-8o。 See Opera，Theatres. 

Italian Singing-teacher，an，369. 


JJ. 


Jehovah，84 ; -riteg，9o. 
Jerusalemitic realm，a, 8o. 
exyomda，Spohrs，I47. 
jesting，IIO，34，42，243. 

2 the，8o. 
ew-anecdotes，T20. 

JEWS, The,， 66, 77-122，40 :一 
Baptism of，87，IoL. 
Bondage， internal，I20. 

Civic nghts，8o，!. 

Cultured，87，8，9,，9I，3. 

0 (ix)，79，8co，2。 

90，3，0. 

Peculiarities，8o，3，5，6，7，9， 

and Plastic art，83，6. 

25 Poets，88,，99. 

(Polish，viii，ix). 

and Press，I08-I2，5，8， 

and Schumann，II7-8. 

Social standing，88,，9. 

and Speech，84,，6. 

and Stage，83. 

Tactics，IOo2，9，I8，2I. 

Tragic history,，8I，7. 

Victory，II9.。 See Music。 
oachim，(vii)，IO7. 

Jockey Club，Paris，353，7-8. 

Jodel etc.，91. 
ordan，Wilhelm，262. 
oseph II，of Austria，365，70，2，7， 


391 4. 
0zp1T4L des 2LaA 286，8). 
ournalism， I-2， 264-5， 303-4 和 
人 下 sthetic，63，5$，see 硬 . ; Musical， 
6I，3，5，6,，7,，9,，70,，3，I03，5，IO， 
I56. See Press. 
人 and Sorrow，200，1，31，3。 
Joy-in-life，199，200. 


NM I63. 


udaism thbe organisation of 
our times，I1IS， See Jews. 
udzophobia，a medieval，IO2. 
Ta constitution，375，84- 
ugglery，tone，70，I84- 
ustice, 80，355，8，8o ; 下 ternal，2I1I、 


开 . 


和 上 aiser，FE.，playwright，33. 
及 aleidoscope，a musical，94- 


INDE 人 人， 


玫 ANT，II3. 

Kapellmeister，I87，267，(3o4)，369， 
373，5，6; Wagner as，01I，I27， 
3o4，22,， 67. See Cond. 

及 apellmeister-operas，207，373- 

及 ertjedrum in ZooLLizeaezr，25I. 

及 ey，I62. 

长 eyhole of a garret，I09. 

及 ind deed， the first，148. 

Kindle，Art's function to, 163. 

人 ing of Denmark，142 ; the Jews, 8o ; 
Prussia， I39，40; Saxony， 1I34. 

Ludwig, 

(下 lengel，vii). 

世 nowledge，true，71，8o，2，372 ; 
new，II0，240， 

帮 O0wtycpe Ze1lzUUp IO3。 

(了 riger，Dr，viii). 


工 


和 258， 2 
Land of the living，no longer in，2607. 
人 eng， 本 ，vi), 国 
guage，See 口 Peec 
2 67，I28，223，8，67，9，70， 
355，0， 
Law，artistic，302，IO，3，8,，20. 
Laziness，99 ; and Leisure，367. 
2 of matchless masters，I10， 
。317. 
end in Drama，328-30o,，44- 
Leipzig，IoI，10 ; (Brihl, ix) ; Con- 
Servatoire，(vii)，IoI，2 ;Theatre， 
TI52, opexxb7zjt at 270; University， 
IOI. 
Length， tedqious，I18o，3,，7，278. 
LESSING，308，Io. 
ILeverage，we lacked the，II9，385， 


cf 343. 

Liberals, the，8o，I，I08. 

Librettists，see Textbook &c。 

Lies，99，100，2o01. 

Life : of Everyday，217，49，5I，330 ; 
Ereshness of I77, 90，223, 66 ; In- 
stinctive，89，2o4 ; a New，I82， 
I99 ; Outlived，228 ; Real， imitat- 
ing，I93. See Art. 

Life and Death，331 ; straggle for， 


I99. 

Life-: conditions，247，70 ; fll，o9o ; 
force，227 ; gilad，200，23 ; need， 
99 ; pang，224 ; view，204。 

Lifeless tools，290，cf. II 

Lifelike renderings，221. 

0 137，82,，99，229,，304， 


于 III. 


4I7 


Like-minded，74. See Sharers. 
Likeness，a deceptive，89. 
LISZIT，7，I00-8，254，61 :一 
itation against，IO7。 
了 局 由 Berlioz，250. 
Zazxyl and Daztfe，248 
Most musical musician，240，53. 
Orchestral compositions， Io7，8， 
237-54 ; distinctness， 257 ; form， 
242-3; SuIprise the critics，239， 


24I，52. 
Ozbpexir and Poypzrpretheri，247. 
Playing Beethoven，240. 
Prose-writings，239. 
Pupils，251. 
t TI owe to,，237，53. 

(ZE52l- 11apotez Coz725p.，ix，6，24). 

LITERARY “ WORKS， WAGNER'S， 
50，6I，9，73，1I03，55，253，309， 
323; style of，321. See also 
Theoretic :一 
L7zX aptd Acezolti1i01t，03，307. 
Lzt-007p OF 7166 Zuozre，(ix)，63， 

”IO03， 309, 

CONLINUUHCGLON 0 MU ZrYCNGG， 
(62)，257. 

prLpwec， 1， 

Cez111G12 .472 GUN DoLitdzcr，TTI. 

aiaatz511t 102 baiyzc (vi-x) 2，IO1， 6， 
IO08，I2，9. 

(Oxe hxpirzLaL Cryzlzct5112，7)。 

Oherg aptd LrcaMG，(vi，x)，22，66， 
71， (224)， 257，309，II-3，20. 
PerxjormztzUg 0 7CNNAGC8U5E7 3，I68- 
RepGypI 018 ZN2MR2 LULCA12GIN，3- 

Literary historian，a，203. 

Literary hodmen，299. 

Literary rubbisb，60，2065. 

Literati,，71I，283 ; and Opera，309. 

Literature : VC&ZSU8 Art，8，65，302，8; 
German，3oI ; -Poets, 8，202。 See 
Poetr7y， 

Literature““in geoeral,”66 ; fungoid 

oOowth of，72. 

Lithographs，cheap，8，I3. 

Littlje，never a，T 

Lively and quiet mmovements，245. 

Local alljusions, 32, 3 ; conditions, 44， 
49 91, 4,274，5; Patrotlsm,， IOI IO- 

estar，229. 

Logic, 4， 318,， 9,， 35- 本 

LOHENGRIN，232 ; Composition, 326; 
Poem, 33o ; Prelude, 231; Unheard 
by me，267，87，322. 

Lohengrin - Performances : Bologna， 
Leipzig and Berlip，270 ; Erank- 
fort， 272-3; Vienna， 272， 95 
Weimar，I03. 


2 了 


4I8 


London : article on _]xiatrgmz from ! 
(viii) ; Papers，Io9-Io ; Theatres | 
276,，38o ; Wagner in， 1o9， 287, 

Loneliness，or Isolation，70，4，87， 
3838，Ioo，26，60，216，29，76，3o08， 
334，9. 

Longing : Artistic，50，63，96，278， 
308，I9, 45 ; and Fulfhlment，I99 ; 
and Living，222; ftor Love，213， 
229，31，2。 

Looking back，no，IOo，cf TI99。 

Lottery，an art-，9，I5，21. 

Lovabje，148，223. 

Love，41，70,，8o，I50，2，99-20I，4， 
215，2I，4，3I-3， 5$3 ; balljowed， 
231 ; imperishable，232 ; unblest， 
230. 

Love for an Artist，50，253. 

Love as keystone of Society,， 115, 237. 

Love triumphant，Song of 230. 

JILove-pangs of Tr. and Ia.， 208-9. 

Lovelessness，9o， 

Lucerne，122，(250). 

Luck，sheer， 26， 7，43，384. 

人 Lucky fnd,”a，261. 

0 [1. of Bavaria，(xii，IIT5，250， 


Zazpxi ， Let 222. 

Itttichau，von，I28. 

Luxury，arts of，30，87，8，9. 

Lyric，literary and musical]，49. 

Lyric moments， 1I74， 316 ; Stage， 
297，385，see Opera ; tournament， 
330. 


M. 


Machinations，secret，I0o3，6，9，I0. 

Mad，(vii)，65，258，88，327. 

Magic of art,， 242 ; banned from，33o. 

LAfastc Dramar，Raymund's，386. 

Maike-believe，Ioo， vid。sub. Drama. 

Makeshiftls，378，85. 

Man : Godhood of，224 ; Shores of 
228 ; thbe Whole，22I，4.。 See 
Human，Inner. 

Man-of-feeling，223. 

Manhood, redemption into，Ioo. 

Manly and Womanly，224，5，6,，41I. 

Mannerism，sickly，II2. 

Manners，good，32，318，65,，71。 

March，the，I93，244，5，7。 

phporche ds ZLexTM5，250。 

Market，no，!3，283. 

Marvellous，1be，344。 

Masses，the sheeplike，29Q。 

Masters，great，II0，3II，4，5，7，41I- 


INDEX。 


342，67 ; almost unknown，I5I-2。 
See Geniuses. 
0 living .raw，IO-4，290, 以 


Maturing, 43，50，5$， 98, 241，98, 317， 
326,，34,， 7 1. 

Maxims，6I，237，3I9，24，65. 

Meadows， through thbe，223. 

Means and end，I5，30，3,， 4,， 9，41， 3 
44，5，97，203， 73， 90， 9,，347， 066， 
309, 7I，83，0. 

Means，material or fnancial，55，II8， 
2 5 74，8I,，352, 70; of Discipline， 


3 
Mechaoical movements of band，276， 
Mediey of diverse styles，25，39，92， 

299,，366, 7I， 9，84- 
Mediocrities，46 ; world of 237. 
Meditation，abstract，307，9，2I。 See 

Abs. 
Medusa s head，I00，7。 
MEHUL'S _]oxcp4，304。 
(4dezylezr，7Ae，xi，30).。 
MEISTERSINGER，DIE，(vi，xi)，II1I， 

IT2，(250). 
Melancholy，softest，223. Cf. 96. 
Melismi of the Synagogue，91. 
Melodic genius，inex ast 塌 ce， 332.。 
Melodic phrases heard before，333. 
“Melodies,”forever，324，32，3，40. 
MELODY, 333 :一 

Abolition @ ) alljeged，I04，6，324。 

as Amuserment，332. 

Christian，31 5. 

Dance-，310-7。 See D， 

辽 ndless， 335-40. 

了 volution of 314-6，35，7。 

了 xpansion of 344，5，40. 

Greek，313-4- 

Harmonic and Rhythmic motives of 

expression，314-7，35，7，42 
Inostrumental，317.。 
Operatic，331， 2， 40 ; structure of 
Italian，315，0，7，33,，4- 

Symphonic， 335 7-40。 

in 77zxtajt，structure，331。 

and Un-melody，332, 4- 

and Word-verse，313，5，3I，53. 
Memory，I27， 38, 79. 
Memories ; grievous，367 ; Pleasaat， 

271 ; Sorrow 名 1，222，3,， 4 
MENDELSSOHN， (vi 93-6，8，IoL， 

(Io4)，IO5，IO，41， 
Mental pictures (Prrtelloumapeoe)， 247。 
Mental state，207，7I，97， > 3 5; 

abnormal，295, 320-I。 See Moods. 
Menuetto，244，5，336， 
Mercantile，70，see Industrial. 


INDEXX。 


Mercy，227. 
Merry ending，a，1I36，7。 
Metaphor，336, 09。 
Metaphysical necessity，318。 
Metronome，I9o0. empo. 
Metropolis of Jewish music，Io2。 
Metternich， Princess， 351。 


| MUSIC 


MEYERBEER， (vi，ix，xhj 96-9，(104)，， 


125-0，42，3，203，327，4I，2， 
MICcHABL ANGELO，II06. 
Middle Ages, the，82，Io2。 
Military bands，I91I. 
Minority，rule of 359。 
Minutise，I43，98. See Details. 
Miracle，I87,，232 ; if need be，I33. 
Mirror，a faithful，45，91， 26o. 
Mise-en-scene，29，30，6，I9I，2o09， 
276，305，52，6，060，70o，8.， See 
Scenic，Stage，Tannhiuser. 
Mistrust，205，52，3. 
Misunderstood，(viii)，74，I8o，6，93， 
205，88，9o，I，309,， 22，5 ; Beet- 
hoven，24I. 
Modej，94，I61，245，99，30o，43 ; 
Performances，II8S8，275，8o，99， 


350. 
Modern Art，64，82，313， 
Modulation，3I7，35，7,，42. 
“ Moment，9， 43，52,，88，I86，247，9. 
Money,，Io ; as bond twixt man and 
man，88， 368- -9. 
Money lost, or squandered, at theatres， 
26，7，30,， 46，55,，258，368，78，86. 
Mo 入 mm 52，3006, 64 ; -Princes， 
1， 


Monkey 4 man，303. 

Monstrous undertaking， my， 257， 
200，1， 

Monumental singleness，9. 

Moods，Dramatic， I77，83，245 ; 
Personal，61，205，57，95，328，44- 

Moods and interestSsS，32，5，42，9， 
279,， 383. 

Moral evolution，318 ; world，2o01. 

Morals，public,，47， 加 609. 365，7I. 

Morality， artistic，232.。 See Demor， 

Morbidness，216, 

Morelli (barytone), 353，6. 

Morose and ，ITT7.。 

(Moscheles，vii). 

Moscow，Wagner in，1I0. 

Mother， wife and child，225，6. 

Motivation，I83，92， 8 

Motives : Inner 330-1 8 ; Dramatic， 
162; Musical，I00，2，3，8o，I，9， 
249, 317,， 35 一 of Rizmg 200; Poetic， 
240，7,，9, 312 ; Scenic 249 ; Soul-， 
329, 3o, 0. 
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Mountain air，266. 

0 Re I04，5， 47，56，6I，300， 
385 ; 二 人 3I7, 34 

Machano 下 dme.，77. 

Muckers， the， II5。 

Munich (3)，II5，(250). 

? 246， 7，333 :一 

Absolute，09，88,，9,， 95. 

Capability of 248， 9 320, 4 

Christinn， 298， 314-6 

Degradedq, 240,，8. 

and Drama，2o7，82，98，372，3，6. 
See Poetry. 

asiest art to learn，88. 

in Education，319. Cf 68. 

as 了 bxpression，31I9，see Musical. 

Erench，modern，385, see O 

4 of the Future,” 1I0o3，4，0，288， 
290，D， 24，44. 

Cerman，I0o0，10， 机 3oo，5，15， 
367 ; dowafall of 98， II9，90， 
385; compared with Itajian， 
317. 

Grammar of 290. 

Greek,，313 ; word for，68-71， 

Idealising effect of 137，316，20, 9， 


341。 
Italian，downfall，298，314-。 
ewish，85-99，I0O2，5，LI4. 
tent，247， 
Literary，8, 9，IO，4，49，50，382. 
2ZCISUM9 ic，319-20. 
is Melody，333. 
Modern，60, 9 93，I05，29I，3o08 ; 
2 op 6I，9，II0-7，3o0， 


313 
Naive 2 PR 91，2，386 
Passion for，W.'s，303. 
Popularity of late，3I9. 
the Redeeming art，240. 
Sounding，60，8. 


ZEY3UI S ，238，319-20. 
Spirit of，325. 
Standing of，II0. 


Universal tongue，94，226，302. 


Weighty o 鱼 ce of !22，324- 
Writers about， 66， II4，239. See 
ourn. 
Music- : Director， 304， see 了 TD. ; 


Goods，067 ; Jewdom，Io4，I2，8， 
119 ; Making，70，89，98，24o， 
386 ; Man， 95; Piece， 3oo3 
工 hrummers， 67，72， 

MUSICAL :一 
Adornment，I83，312，44- 
Boxes，67. 

Dramaturgy，259. 
忆 xpression，35，88，9o,，4，173，5， 
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MUSICAL 一 -coolzmr2Uei 一 
202，259， 44，5，8， 4: 6，7，8， 
320, 37,， 41 ; boun 
We 49, 94 ; m7 “pove 
264,， cf. 324 ; specific, 93， 

Forms， 14D， 71，242，0-7，8， 3 ? 
operatic， 328，9，31-2，6，7，40， 
341，3 1; scaffolding of，31o0-I. 
See Symphonic. 

esters，204，90，364-. 
hread，losing the，249. 

Working-oab I02，224，66，317， 
327，31，9. 

加 和 7 到 autifal， The,” 


IO4-5， 
II3- 

Musically-emptiest operas，3067， 总 

Mnusician : Educated，315， 43; 
卫 xecutant，259，373; So 汉 98， 
27o ; Specific 93，8，373, 4; Un- 
consecrated， 246, 8， See Absolute， 
Poet，Professl. 

MusIco-DRAMATIC WOoRKS，Wag- 
ner s，73，IO3，I5，52，29I， 304， 
326 ; Earlier，I70，322，3，7，con- 
irasted with later，329，31 ; Later， 
III-2，55，207; Popujlarity and 
spread of，Io4，5，II，2，5I，09， 
204， 83， 322-4， 7，5o,，4，8 ; Super- 
vision， personal，IIT2， 69- -70，98， 
205，72，323，49-590，2，4，9 ; Do 
blind affection for，I85，352 ; So 
as to bear my own，270，88,，3260 ; 
not witnessed for many years，200， 
287，322，49. 

Musico-theatric art，278. 

Mystery of Individuality， 250. 

Mystic orchestra，278. 

Mythos，202, 8, 9, 372， See Legend.， 


N. 


Nageli, HG.，52. 
Naivety，9I，210, 44，5I， 90，333，9， 


343. 

Nakedness of Opera &c.，337. 

Nameless，I99，312. 

入 aples Opera-house，29. 

Narrowness of art-forms，315，33，7， 
341 ; of nationality，302， 

National : Customs，302，1I5 ; 了 orm， 
27I，8o，I，99，3oI ; Spirit， 282 ; 
Stuf，202. 

Native : City，IIo，225，6 ; Land， 
II2，5，51 ; Products and talents， 
49-50，06. See Idiosyn. 

Naturalism,，52, TI93， 209. See Mirror， 

Naturally-gifted musicians，93，253。， 


INDEX。 


Nature，93，I98，216, 23，3I， 96 ; & 
Freak of 83 ; -Motives，200 g My 
Own true，322-. 

Necessity，7 9 3o6，18 ; Artistic， 
I5, 64, 9, 851, 8, 95 ; Dramwtic, 329 ; 
Ioner，I1I109， 

Need, 48，99，326， 5 ; and Satisfac- 
tion， 28，42，3，9，50,，23I，319. 

Needs，Life's vulgar，39，238. 

Nervelessness : of Art， II4 ; 
Dewer Poets，I8. 

Nesselrode，Countess，77。 

Nestroy (comedian)，ITI5. 

Acexe Ceitfrcpy。 Lurtz6， (vii-ix，6,，7， 
60,， 2，6, 76)，79,，(8o el 357 小 
IT7, 9,， (146，54，68,，22o, 9 30，6 

286，7，9I，348，54). 

New Actors and Singers，258. 

New-Birth of Art， 69， IT06，313. 

NS bts，2608，78，90，5. 

Oia，57 94，147，52,，288 

RN Eaila 。 or departures, 9，16-7，8， 
73，I08,，40，52，8，69，221，4I，3* 
246，8，52，065，30I，I7，35. 

New， Saying somethbing，79，288. 

Newspapers，see Journalism，Press. 

站 RING DES (vi，xi)， 

257-83 : 
Re of 1，73，257，9， 32f> 


2 

2 product,260, 3, 5, 73, 83. 

Musical composition，I55，200，82， 
322，6. 

as Opera !，265，6. 

Plan for production，258，060，I，4， 
205，73-8，322 ; effect on audi- 
ence，279 ; Tepetitions，and at 
other theatres， 28o 

Poem，Pprivate publication，260，Iy 
274; fall (xi)，263，73，4,，82. 

2nd Press，I20-I，2064-5. 

Provisional theatre， 274，7 ; 
guests，277,， and signal，278. 

Rival poets etc.， 261-4- 

LVzbeLeinepe1z，DDie， Dorm， s，2061. 

)， ，Hebbel's，202. 
本 ,， Jordan， sS，202.。 

Nibeiungen-epics， 202. 

Nibelungen - myth，202; a suppie-~ 
mentary Act (7; yzrlazp)， 209. 

Niemann，Albert，353，4，6. 

Night，229, at dead of，230，59. 

Nimbus，a larger，I05. 

Noble，I8, 2I，34，41，2，52，609，90， 
93，9，I2I，7，47，93，27I3，23，53， 
3o4，7,， 41，2，85 

Noise， non-mnusical， 277 ; Dothing-~ 
saying，3I，333,，4- 


06 


its 


INDEX。 


Nook,，a quiet，274，349。 

Vermd，March 9 

Norrana，Dames from， 2 

Norway，2160. 

Notables，worid of，36, 38o. 

Notes， 让 tng by heart，173，375。 

人 bire Damie，Hugo's，34- 

Novelty-hunting, 25，32，9，299. 

Now thus，now otherwise， 

Nuances，165，209，318，37，66，74。 

(Nuitter，Charles，294). 

Naarmahal 4cidor 斌 c.，Spontini's， 
I39。 


〇 . 


Object， the，92，252 ; and sabiective 
fee\g of it，318， 

Objective view，204，52，96，302-。 

O 〇 boe-players，the two，I3o0,， 4- 

Obstacles and hindrances，I60-7，62， 
63,，114，5，20，70，269, 30o0. 

Obscurantism of Press，200，355- 

Obscure yqung artist，50，I48， 

Ocean of harmonic waves，316，c 


337-. 
Ofenbach，I08，1I4，272，385- 
Offence，an old，253， 
“Old-Frankish gear”263. 
OrzpiC，Spontini's，I27，39-41. 
Omen，an，135. 
Once，but not again，295. 
One-man management，375，83. 
Onesidedness，51，1560，330. 
Open air，entr actes in，278. 
Open mind，147，52. 
Open secret，I09，244- 
〇 PERA,， 1I79,，282，7，98,，3o5 :一 
Aim of，35，7，8， See Drama。 
Downfall of I43，73. 
Dramatisipg thbe，I25，6，310. 
Earnest，or Serious，I 57，279. 
了 volution of，I25. 
French，298，9，379 ; light，381 ; 
modern，385 ; cpexa xc7zC，I36， 


人 German，140，2067，75，99，303，4， 


373. 
(人 Good，dearth of， 48，369-70,，9. 
同 Grand,” 34-7，327， 38， 70，9. 
Great poets and，3IO-I. 
Italian，31， 140，71I，276，97-8， 
3o4，I6，32，4，8，79-8I，old， 
3o9 ; introduced into Cermany， 


5 r、Historic，328. 
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OPERA 一 coxz11NpUCd 一 
Modqern，303，22，40. 
Previous attempts to elevate，3o9- 
31LI， 41, 3， 
and Public，343-4。 See Thbeatre。 
Rise ob 297-8，30o，14，7I. 
4 Romanptic,”1I40. 
Spontinian Heroic，327. See S， 
OPpera-cantata，125.， 


3oo，2I，6，03，72，9，82. 
Theatre. 
Opera-performances，Ordinary，I73， 
I9I，3，278,，82,，304，6,，23，54- 
Opera-Poems，my，295，322，5-3I， 
Opera-singers， 31， 6， 173， 83， 259， 
287，342 ; pure and simple，I7o0， 
18I，92，202。 See S. 
Opera-worries， TI42，79， 84， 207. 
OPposites，I62，8o,，99，225，45. 
Opposition，an organised，II4，55， 
25I，95，355-0. See Machinations。 
Optimist，I16 ; and pessimist，323.。 
Oratoria，94，30o. 
ORCHESTRA :一 
as mere Accompaniment，3I6，33， 


373， 
了 Balance of，134，cf 277. 
Choral effect，I88. 
French，30，!34，9o,，35o0,， 4- 
German，14，I34，90,， 25I，9，367. 
See Dresden. 
as Greek Chorus，338-9. 
Invisible， 274， 6-7. 
Lan of，317. 
Nanibeg etc. of I28，89-91.。 
Playing fairly together，376. 
Polyphonised，316. 
Seating of 130,， 4-5. 
and Singer，I75，8I，366. 
anDd Stage，I7I，92，4，5，209，I2， 
374，0. 
Orchestration，1 33, 9. 
Orders，Spontinl s，I38，42。 
Orestes in a tail-coat，150. 
Organic work，an，I77，85. 
Organism，inner，92，1I73 ; a living， 
99 ; ww Mechanism，II，37. 
Organs，living artistic，IS，I09，270， 
275，96, 350. 
Origlin stamped on every form，334. 
Originality，I4，20，(24)，30，I，2，3， 
35，44， 8，5I，24I，8o，L，333，86. 
Onginal-performances， ，28o. 
OzNhezxir，Liszt 8，247. 
Otose pastime，anD，308、 
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Outcries，246，332， 

Outlandish， the， 85， 92，263. 

Outiaw， 178， 82，20I，27， 

Orvations，273. 

Over-acting，I36-7. 

0 driven to vent its，222. ((. 
I98，3oo. 

Overstrain，mental，206，77，8. 

Orverture， the，I57，62，3，243-0 ; 
ornigin in dance，244，0.， 

Overwork at theatres，39，I50，307， 
370. 


P. 


卫 1Sm，relapse into，314- 5 
Falnstaking，43，257，353，8o 
Painters，Jewish， 
Painting，modern，313 ; and Poetry 
etc.，3，I0-4，6，9，67，303，8. 

了 PALESTRINA，II6，298. 

Pantomime (Dumb-show)，I85，226 ; 
and choreographic art，194，351. 
See Gesture。 

Paper artworks，8，IO，2，7， See 
Print. 


Earadoxical，seemingly，313. 

Paris : and modern music，49，97， 
385 ; Opkra, 29， 30， 6,， 7，271，98， 
305，27，51-9，70，3-4，6，8o, 4 3 
Press，Io9，355 ; Project for new 
theatre，360o0 ; Public， 307，25，40， 
344，5，50，5% 6,，8 ; and Spontini， 
I28，33，4，42. 

Paris， Wagner in，I460，8，304，27， 
344，5 ; reasons for going，270， 
349 ; Wagner-concerts，270，(286)， 
350. 

Parisians Z.Berjiners，32， 

Parrots，89. 

Particles of Art，lifeless，I9. 

Party-feeling，237. 

Passion，47,，79，85-6，92-3，160,，81， 
182，2I0O，2，3，5，6, 22，30， 336 ; 
in Rizze， 

Passiveness，II7， See TInertia。 


Past and Present，5I ; Future，199， 
了 Pathos，270，99. 

Patienoce，237，82. 

了 Patrons，II4-5， 67，350, 9 


258， 9. 

Peace，I63，227， 生 ， ER 358， 
339. 

Peaceably qisposed，I55. 
Peasant's hats &c.，263. 
Pedantry，22，94，I73 ; crude， 52. 
和 了 eerage，a，I42， 
Penoance, a time of 330. 


INDE 区 ， 


Penitence，I8I，98. 
Pensioning-off (band)，I35. 
Perception，instantaneous，I86，343。 


355。 
Perceptive 人 aculty，91，239，319， 89. 
Performable at once，268，70，3260. 
Performance, a live， 9，257，305 7I 
the moment of，109，252，304,，76 ; 
人 of 323，54- See Correctness， 
t 


age. 
Performances: Cood and bad, 26, I27， 
149-50，22I，5，58，79, 306, I6,， 22- 
323，49，52，4， 5，9，7I，2，， 
382，3，5 ; Number of 55，275， 
28o，369-70，2，7，9 ; Preparation 
op 43，55，I3o， I， 5，49，72-5， 
272，360,，9,，72，4，60. See Daily. 
Performer, the，20， 1 33-5，45，6，5Ty 
I72，92，204，9,，79,，95，305， 56， 
359 ; demoralised，37-8，40，25:， 
366 ; gronps of，46，37o; higher 
standing， 53-4， 72，259 3 main-~ 
tenance，55。 See Singer. 
Perils of the deep，228. 
Periodic structure，Ital.,，3I5，6，40. 
Periwig，Bach's, 95. 
Persecution，(vii)，I03，7，IO，21，47. 
Personal : Animosity，2，IO2，6，288; 
Considerations，2，85，IIO，5，47. 
Personajity, the,， 41，90. See Indiv. 
Fersonnel (Stage)，25-7,，4o0， 47， 5Is 
54， 2 368， 和 of 46，55， 
56，370， See Perf 
Pessimist and Optimist， 323. 
Pettiness，I47. 
Pewter tokens，32. 
Phantasy，35，89，94，6,，232. 
Phenomenal world， 318， 20，9，31。 
(Philology，268). 
Philosop er ， ，29I ; and Lan- 
age，23 Usic，iT4. 
Posopby 68， IO5，I3，319. 
Phrase，structure o verbal， 85. 
Phrasing : Orchestral， 159-6o， 4-5,， 87- 
2 366 ; Vocal I74，204，I2， 


3 
aa show，II，6，8。 See Por- 
by 区 omic exterior， 41I，383，6. 
oo 


Ehbysiology，89，I21. 

Pianoforte， 173， 240-1，373。 See 
Rehearsals. 

Picked troop，a，270，6，350. 


Pictures of uman life，221，5，49-50， 
3I2，20 

Piectists， 38o. 

Pilgrims and pardon，2o0o0. 

Piquant，modern-，97. 


INDEX， 


Pity，2Io ; a motive of 762， 


Plaidy，vii)。 
lans，20. See Ne 人 人，Reform. 


Plastic : Art，7-I9，67， 


5 0， 》 
上 xpression，3o3， 35 ; hape，90， 


117，224，66 ; Subject，225. 

Plates and dishes, a Prince's，334。 

Platoon-fire of the Press，Io09. 

Play and Opera， 34-9， 40，7， 173，92， 
20I，7I，341，69-70,，2 ; difference 
in public judgment of 34，311，43. 

Play-wrights，I8，33,，262. 

blayer-caste，51-2，4，259. 

Playing at composing，240，cf 373. 

Pleasing every one at once，21. 

Piot，the，I73，298，329，30，6; a 
foolish，343. See Dramatic. 

POET, tbhe，8,，Io, I，7，89，204，312， 
32o, 9 :一 
and the Composer， or musician，9， 

I5，9，70-2，I73，225， 48-50， 62， 
3Io-I，20，31，7-8. 
Dramatic，290. See Drama。 
Great,，and Opera，3II-2. 
0 in what he leaves unsaid， 
339. 
Jistorical，328，3o. 
Literary，202，4，3I0， Vid. inf 
foreordaining tbe Melody，331. 
-Performer， 7 
as Prophet，8. 
and thbe Publisher，264. 
25 Servant，331O. 
and the Thinker，88. 

Poetic，312 ; Aim，I102，73; and its 
Realisement，II，2，3，0, 9，35，45， 
61，I26，02，9，8o, 3，6，958，203， 
296, 371, 85. 

Poetic Diction，312 ; ent7 of，264. 

了 Poetic element of Modera Life，ioo. 

POETRY :一 
Art of，8，609. 

Euture of， 39. 

German，23o ; decay of 17-9， 

0 & 99， 
iterary，S，IO，2，3，7，8，49，50， 
66，9,， 7o，116，283，382. vid: 
SN 

and Mnusic， 68，9，289， 97，307， 8- 
3Io,，2,，9,，20, 4，3I.。 Vid.sup. 

Poets，two brand-new every year， 
204，5- 

Polemics，155，309.。 

Police， the， 27， 425 364 ; 

”66 ; Russian，65，0. 

Political : Canvas，a, 225 ; 2n0d social 
63; Newspapers，I05，8,，9， 
3 
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Politician，the，68，220. 
Politics，79，8o，Ioo ; 2 II7。 
Polyphony，I5I，313，5，0. 
Pontifex，Spontin1's，I33. 
Pope and Spontini，the，I42. 
Portioning etc. melodic themes，335. 
Portrayal, physical，10, 4,， 45， 3373; art 
of II，47，71I，203，98，305，82. 
有 Repres， 
Possibilities，Artistic，44， 5，51，6， 
209,，304，5，8，I2-3，22，3，40，52- 
353，063,，72. 
Poverty，German musician's，II8. 
Power， 2a& motive of 162. See Force. 
Powerlessness，90，283，352. 
Practical，44，6，I48，5o,，257,，9,，67， 
276,， 8I, 3o4, 22， 63,，77, 83. 
Practice, Stage-, 55, 279. SeeTraining. 
(Praeger，Ferd.，I IO， 一 ?viii). 
Prayer，228 ; Elisabeth's，see 7Zzzx1z- 
Precision，I31，5% 6，371，82。 
Predestined bride，268 
Prejudice，246，95，355. 
Present，the，51I，0，64，I26，3o9 ; 
Artist of 63，73. 
Eress，the，(x)，77，I03，4，6，8-Io， 
II2，5，8，2I，261I，(286) ; and 
265， 355 ; Writing to，Io8， 


303， 
(Presye 7ALalyzLC，286)， 
Presumptuous，more than，2062. 
Pnde，I33. 
Priests and populace，I33，307。 
Prima Donna, 31, 201,， 7, 97 ; tyranny， 
175，368, 73. 
Prince,， the dreamt of (xii)，281-2. 
Princes，8，299。 
Printer's ink，I2，72，282.。 
Prvate meditations，3o9。 
ee for Art，I5，(20，262)，28o. 
2 


。52. 
Problems，artistic，152，250，78，89， 
297，30I, 9-I0,， 36, 72. 
Processions in costume，52 ; Stage， 
13I， 2，87，93. 
Procurable，the，45，273。 
Productivity，artistic， 48-9， 9I，4， 
I47，66，241，57，66，96，321I，2， 
326， 2， 人 
Professional :Critic，94，309 $ Musi- 
0o，2 ; Poet， 264 
Theorist，290，321， 
Proftb ee of 85,，9o，6,，217， 
231，368. 
ce，explanatory，220-33，48， 
2 337 ; -Music，246，9-5o， 
cL 103 


Progress， Men of To8. 
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Promise of atonement，182，228。 
Pronunciation， Niemann'sg French， 
353 ; Semitic，85。 See Accent. 

Propaganda，a curious，IO0. 
了 Property，231I. 
Prophet，88，Io5。 
Prosody, faults of 299。 
Protesb re 7cCzzyz.，359。 
Pseadonym, (ix)，io2-3,，21I，254。 
Pseudo-original，33. 
Provincial towns，30，3，274. 
Erudence，1039 9，200,， 26, 37， 53，07， 
343. 
Psajm-singing，Io4. 
PUBLIC，the，Io，IIO，25I，60，4， 
272，5，83 :一 
Brisk，I33，386. 
its Contempt for theatric art，35， 
36，9，40，258。 ”See Interest， 
Theatre. 
and Critics，323-4，33，43. 
Dresden，137，49. 
Familiar，a，49，240， 
Greek，289，307， 
Italian Z。German，31，270，332. 
Judgment ob 40，57， I059， 371， 
See Taste. 
of 人 city，274，5，7，89，379， 
Local，33，5，44，51，27 5. 
Modern，62， 
Opera-， 90，I26， 277，343，51， 9. 
and Philosopher，29i。 
Reading，3-4，239，82，363，83，6. 
Travelled，28-9. 
Unbiased，186，343，58. 
Public ; Life，43，52，289，3o7，9 ; 
Spirit and Weal, 4I-4，53. 
Publicity，42，322 ; Spirit of，265， 
Publisher，264 ; my II2。 
Pu 低 . newspaper，205. 
Pure of heart，232，3，343. 
Purely.Human，62，84，5，95，6，I148， 
225，63，9o，328-9 ; form，271， 
3oiz-2。 See Feeling. 
Purely-Musical，103-4, 7I 4，83,，270， 
3I8，376. 
Purism，musical，I03，4， 
Purity of Arb 147, 342，79. 
(Puschmann，Dr，vii)， 


Q. 


Quandary as Director，385. 
CQuarteb hearing a good，350. 
Quavers and semiq.，I57， 和 
Question，the，320， See Whby. 
QQaiet movement after lively，245。 


Remnant， 


INDEX。 


R。 


Rare, the，306。 See ExceptionalL 
Raupach (dramatist)，26I. 
Rawness，8I，134，306. 

Raymund's magic-dramas，386. 

Read，xwolf，3，2I，205，90.。 

Ready-made : Culture，(viii)，87-8 ; 
FEorms，299，30I. 

Real tbing，without saying a， 89. 

Realisement，IO，I，4，44，72，353- 
See Poetic Aim。 

Realist and Ideajist，I5，20，249。 

Reality，I8，3oI : Horrible，1I37 ” 
JIdeal，23I，2，3o07 ; Material，8I。 
See Actuality. 

Reason (12czzzjz12)，3I8。 See V。 

Rebel，227. 

Receptivity，290。 See Percep。 

Recitation， mere， 20I。 CCf TI73， 
341. 

Recitative，2I0，6,，324 ; Italian，174， 
341; Melodic and xsecco，342 ; for 
Orchestra，I83. 

Recollection，endless，223. 

Reconciliation，I50，99，227。 

Recovery from illness，322. 

Recreation，I5I，5，277. 

Redemption : of Artist，72，cL 246 ; 
Cr7 fom 18I，229; by Love，201， 
2I3，6，28，9; through Self- 
annulment，IOO ; Won，231I. 

Refhection，9I，296，7,，31I9,， 2 3， 4 
327，38，4I. 

Reflective Criticism，290，343. 

Reform : not Overthrow， 383，435 
Spirit of 9I ; Theatric，300, 0o, 3， 
382， 3，60， See 工 . 

Refreshed and responsive，278.。 

有 Regeneration，Ioo. 

Regiments，well-drilledq，I93，258. 

Regisseur (Stage-manager)，I70，92- 
I95，375，7 ; and Conductor，I7I- 
I72，91I，4，209，374，6. 

Rehearsaljs，38，47，I30，2，5c,， 275; 
Orchestral，I74，5， 354， 67，74 0 ) 
with Eianoforte，I32，353，4，74， 
375; Reading，I72-4，92; Stage 
and Dress，I73,，4,，82, 4，272，350， 
370,， 4，5 ; Vocal，I72,，370, 4 

Reissiger，G.，I56. 

Relations (social &c.)，32，4I，264，8， 
3c6; 2 Political, 225 ; of a whbole 
world， 


Religion，79，II5 5 and : 
Cristas go 5 5 Art，307 
Religious rites，3o7，I4。 See God。 
See 上 


eCwW。 


INDE 人 X。 


入 emorse，I82，20I，27， 

Renaissance，The，8，3o1，13. 

Repertoire，34，47，55，267，74，6， 
299，321，70,，9. 

了 epetitulon in Overture，245， See 
Word. 

及 eporters，theat.，264， 354-6, 63-4- 

及 epose，93，213，4 ; terrible，210. 

Reprehensible cravings，a 人 few，203. 

及 e-present，bent to，296. 

及 epresenotment (DaoxyteLoumg)，II，8， 
3o0, 4，7,，48，5I，61，72，109，258， 
3o5， 名 7I，3，4，81。 See Por- 
trR 


yal. 

Reproduction and productiop，30，2， 
I90，240-I，302， 

Research,，literary，262，8. 

及 esignation，12，93，6，1I4，322。 

和 Respect，41，I05，26. 

Responsibility，artistic，373，4，86.， 

及 estoration，64，9I。 

及 etirement，complete，I03，26，3o3， 
392. 

Revelation from anotber world，a， 
318， Cf 137. 

及 everence，126，7，43，7，8， 289， 
06. 


3 
及 evival of neglected operas，2709. 
入 evolution， 3 ; Cerman，289 ; in 
the Singer，202. 
Revolutionary Criticism，64. 
Reward，9，I0，3，6，40。 
Rbhapsodqist, a wandering，262. 


RHEINGOLD，DAS，155，(256)，260， 


(339) ; Scenery，270. 
及 hetorical phrases，29g9。 


及 hyme and rhythm，312. 


及 hythm，313-4 ; of Folksong，91 ; 
Marking the，I35，74， See 
Melody， 

了 及 hythmic pauses，335- 


Rich，the，36，87，9o, 2I7,， 38o. 

Rich man，some，258，81I. 

Riddle of Being，the，259. 

Ridiculous, the，85，6,，91，3，8， 
I43，59，288,，9o, 9, 317， 

RIEN2ZI，327-8 ; cn production， 
1I48-9 ; Spontini on，133，9. 

(Rietz， 

《Riga，3o4). 

把 汪 ht,”69. 

Rio de Janeiro，269。 

Ritornello，212，6，342， 

《Ritters，the，220，36). 

River，Orchestral, 337。 See Stream. 

obezy /pe Depzl， 203. 

Roeckel，August，I41，2. 

了 Rolling gait of seamen，210. 
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Roman worid， the，82，308. 

Romanic nations，30I-2。 

Rome，I42，82，7，20f; “or 1 
227. 

Rose，the tainted，II5. 

RossINT， 1256， 43，2838，3o3,，23. 

Rothschild，3o，1!. 

有 Rounding off its nature，222，4，9. 

Routine，46,，9，51，63,， 99，I73，276， 
279,， 378,， 85 ; Un-thinkers by，09. 

(RubinsteinD，Joseph，x). 

Rulers of the Opera，257. 

Rules，247，50，98,，318,，26,，77. 

Runs and a forced last note, 342。CL 
202. 


Russian police，65 ; soldiers，258. 


S. 


Sacred fame，the，I47。 

Sadness, 213,，7 ; manly，222,4 ; and 
Sweetness，222. 

Sagas,， see Legend，Myth， 

S。(Uall，people of 251. 

S，、Petersburg，II0. 

Sajlaries，Singers'，25,，7，39,，46，I50， 
202，352，3，63. 

Sale of a daughter，217. 

1 AhNE，350。 See Collectedness. 

Satisfactory ending，I63，87. 

Saturated with feeling，I198，20oo0，22- 

SAVIOUR，the, 231 ; garments，II4- 

Sax，Fraulein，356.， 

Scandal，a publlc,，27，98，Io2. 

Scenas by great masters，342， 

.CO15C GUUA 《LAC16PI，250。 

Scene-painter and Machinist, 172, 87， 
195-7，209，76. 

Scenic or emnotional incidents, 171, 92; 
Show，282,，32o，37. 

Scherzo,，244，336. 

SCHILLER，I7，83，99，I13，3of，1o. 

Schmidt，Jul.，263。 See Crzmszbpoiew. 

Schnorr，Ludwig,，3. 

Schooll (writer)，7. 
Schroder-Devrient，Fraau，I27，8，3ov 
I32，0，8, 41，2，76,，7, 86,， 3o5- 

SCHUMANN，I05，I7-8, (1I61). 
Score-reading，344，73，4，6。 See 
Silent 
Scores for theatres, I57。 See 7zxzw 
ee 20I，IO，20-7. 
bling about Art, 6I, 7，29o, 36 
Scruples and head- i 7 
了 时 67 
ptor，The， IO-3，9，67 ; po 
Jewish，86， 
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Sea of Music 337,，cf 316， 
Sea-folk，21Io,，7，29 ; spoils ob 228. 
Secret， the 250-2，302，30,， 7， 8. 
Secreting it，261. 

Secularising Music，315. 

Seer,， the,，248， CL 88. 

Seizablje，swiftljy，225，5I，329，33，7。 

.SCLO5eez5LG1tdLiCA，TI4。 

Self，sense of 222，6. 

Self : Annulling， IO0，200，27，33 ; 
Consciousness， 143 ;Deception， 
62，8I，97，Ioo， 机 359; Ofering 
Or sacrifce，I78，83，99，200，4， 
227,， 9, 68 ; Reliance, (24)，I006，TI7， 
237, 8I,，3o4, 27 ; Seeking, 40，I37， 
20I，367，8 ; Surrender，232. 

Semblance zZ. inner wish，36o0 

Semitic talk，85. 

Semper，G.，I41I，(274)， 

Sense-and-sound-confounding， 91. 

Senses, the : Appeal to，35-7，9，66， 
72; Daring of，23o0 ; Pisplaying 
to，I09，86，32o0 ; Solace of，231， 

Sensuality i in Art， 72，cf，324-. 

Sensuous，317 ; absolutely，36，I25。 

Sentimental，II2，7，216. 

Seotinels of classic music，240，6. 


人 22，09， 70， 85,， 9， 290， 
3090. 
Severance, 46, 84, 307 ; and re-union， 


IO0,，28I，335. 
Shadow-forms， 人 fantastic，96. 
SHAKESPEARE，83; and Berlioz， 
249-50. 
Shamed musicians，I65，386. 
Shape，Individual，3IT2， See Form. 
Shaping，artistic， I8，96，224，96， 
338; -force，9I，223 ; -impulse， 
ET，IIT7. 
Sharers in ideas，57，238， 
Sharp-cut，96,，I338,，83, 2 ，329 
Ship, the Dutchman， 8$， 209, 2 28. 
Shock, 246,， 58 ; a sudden,，251，79. 
Shop-signs and gravestones，I3. 
Shrewdness，Meyerbeer s，203. 
Sick list，the，I50. 
Sickiliness， II2，385 ; as mystery， 
II17. 
Side-thrusts in the dark，263- 
(73)，243， 60，8，76， 


(32 

(Sice17zcdy 72d 262，326). 

Sigh of yearning to become a Man， 
72，cf 1oo， 

Signoal for fesL perf ，278. 

Significance (in artworks 信 c.)， 48， 
II0，22I，37，4I，65，8I，9I，300， 
302，5$，34， 45，7 5. 


INDE。 


Silence，r03，I4，43，9， 59，214， 33 
239, 40, 50-I; 8 sounding， 337-9. 

Silencing“the Re 320,，9。 

Silent scores，207，cf. 344- 

Simplicity, 45，I83-4, 224， 73，33o, 6. 

Simrock， ，203. 

Sioger and Hearer，277. 

Singers : 下 minent and expensive, 20， 
360，I32，79，368， 7 8-9 ;First- 
rate，209，74，305，0， SS 67，84 ; 
Freedom for，I75.。 See Opera， 
Trained，Young. 

Singing-Academies， 373，9: 

nions，52. 

Single acts from operas，37. 

Singlemindedness，20I. 

Singspiel，299. 

Sips of Art，97. 

Siren-call，230o ; Rossini's，323。 

JiLe，09，I99， 365， 7I， 

Sixteen bars, the hrst，25I. 

Sketch w。、Working-out，I85. 

Slanderer and slandered，II5. See 
Calumnies. 

Sleep-walker，207. 

hness,，93。 See 77agAesl. 

8 towDs，33， 274， 99，349. 
mile，a roguish，258. 

Snu 伍 e，a buzzing，85. 

Sobered down，252.。 (CfL 37. 

Social problem，ILo，307，. 

Socialists and Art， 

Society，8o，ILI5 : Civic，51，2，4，7， 
IO02 ; Foundations of， 9o， 3o7 ; 
High，36，379，84; Modern，78， 
87,，9，99,，Ioo，II，259. 
ftness，90，222，4-。 

Soldiers，German and Russian，258. 

Solecisms，revolting，I75，342. 


I41， 


“Solid,”98， II2. 
Sogg, 86: Tialiaa，3r7， 79; Jevish， 
，7; Natural gift， 46. 
Singers，Voice. 


Song the earliest language,，318， 
SopPHOCLES，307， 

Soul and Senses，231。 
Soul-events，330，LI。 

Souls, to beal their own，200，I。 
Sounding-board，acoustic 277. 
Spain，Art in，30I。 

S grandee， IT29。 

Speaking for sp. s sake，88-9，92. 
Speaking tone，the，47 ; in Operav 


3 
人 mas。 talent， 93,， 8,， 3I1，73。 
“ Spectacles conductors， I34。 
Speculation，theoretic,， 295，322 ; om 
the Public, 27, 4o, 9, 344, 64, 8o, 6- 


INDE 从 ， 


Speech， 237-8， 312 ; of 

European，302 ; 了 motional，85-6 
I2，9; volution of 84， 318-9 ; 

jw 84-6 ; Ringing， 68,，9. 

Speech-making at banquets， 278. 

Spell of magic，230，2，305，I2，30. 

Sphinx，the，95- 

Spirit of a thing，the，I6o. 

Spirit is the life，the，99. 

Spirited dramatic compositions，171 ; 

Ormance，382. 

Spiritless perf.，323，54，9，66. 

SPOHR， LupwiG， I47，52。 

SPONTINI，I25-43，59，3o4，27 :一 
Aims，I25-6，32 ; Death，!25，7， 
I42 ; Demands， 728， 3I-2，5; and 
Cerman tongue， I30; Majesty， 
I28，9， 3 38，4o ; Opinions，I26， 
IT40,，3 ; hort sight， 31 4; Sun- 
days at Berlin，1I38 ; Value，125， 
I27, 43; on W. s career I38-9, 42， 

SPraog， 274 ; morning，196 ; of 7， 


abaL 714lez，Palestrina's 298. 
Stability in ruins，93，302，I5。 
Stabreim，263. 

Stage- : Business，193，374 5 Conver- 
sation，I93 ; Directions in Scores， 
172，92，4，209，cf、 375 ; Feast， 
278; Lightin ， 19 下 9， 209; Mnusic， 
I91。 See 三 ect, 下 beatre.。 

Stahr，Adolf，Io3. 

Stars，Night's mujltitude，339， 

“Stars，25，31，354，06，8,， 79. 

State，thbhe，56，II8 ; Anti ue，Art， 


and downfall， 3o7 ; “raled from 
an 0 -house， ”YIT5。 
Statue，Greek，95. 
Statutes and edicts，372。 See Rules. 


Staying-power，(x)，I8IT，2. 

Stephen s tower and boulevards，386. 

Stereotype, 171，84，93，342，53. 

Se 177，83，209，I2, 758,，339， 
356 

Stimujlating contact，a，270，305，36， 
349，50. 

Storm，I47，209，17，28，30. 

Stormy : and sombre, 2I6; 7. Sturdy， 


I5O. 
Strauss，David，ITI4。 
Strauss，Johann，waltzes，386. 
Stream of Music，30o5，35，7，8,，9。 
Strength and delicacy，224. 
Stridings to and fro，21o. 
String-quartett， the 316; and Wind， 

I34，29，90,，2 

Strong and the We 199。 
Stubbornness，85，220。 
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Study, 1 52 ; personal，202，8，3o3 ; 
Singers” Re of 1I73，92， 8， 2o2， 
270，5-6, 374,，0. 

Stuff (Poetic)， 32-3，225，57，6I，2,，4， 
269,，328, 9 ;ideal， 

“Stupid stu 介 ”my，208，88,，cf. 203- 

Style,，46，275，98,，341， 3，53，69,，72， 
381, 2; a an，I18，28o， 
282 ; modern Operatic，I7I，275， 
299，342，66. 

Subject, musical，248-5I. 

Subjective mood， 2，295. 

Sublime，I37，225，7，9，31，2，98. 

Subventions，theatr,，282，364-5,，78- 
381，6. 

Success，9,，25,， 65，I15I，239,，9I，355， 
375 ; true artistic，50，7，I49，59， 
I77， 35。 97, 20o2, 3, 1o, 2，58,，7o, 4， 
275，350，9. 

Successes， 83， 97，8，Io4-6, 1I, 9，26， 
I8o, 203, 39， 322-3，7，40， 58. 

Succumb， we will not，223. 

adCxuprche erye，II5。 

Sufrering and sorrow，I0o， TI， 
222，3J，7， 9 ; Fellow-， 367, 86 

Suggestiveness，musical，342. 

Summer evening，278，339-4o. 

Summer season，55，275，7， 

Sun, tbe ascending，231. 

Sunday performances，I38，358.。 

Supers， Stage-，I50，77，93. 

Superhcial，39， 4 9， 92，I00，2602， 
277 ; Analogy，20 

Superfuous， 172，338， ，68. 

Superintendent,o 低 pring of Christian， 


IO4- 
Superlative，using the，202-。 
Superstition，133，43. 
Suppose a genuine artist came among 
yoa,，385. 
Suprasensual，the 231. 
人 57，I85， 2 5o,，3I8,， 27， 


Rs the，31，I78，8o，I，2， 


200, 3 7， 
Surviwl 人 of the fttest)，I99。 
Suspended sixths，I39，40 
Switzerland，Cerman，50. 
Swords without blades，242。 
Symbols，231. 
Sympathy， 8o, 6,，7,， 8 96，I43,，8,，9， 
224 ; Artistic 178， 90, 204，329,，59. 
Symphony, the 317; and Opera, 17o， 


3，34- 
Symphonic Form，225，44，8，3oo， 


34-7. 
罗 0 Poem,” 243，8，9. 
S7ynagogue music，90-I，7. 
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Syntax，verbal, 318. TANNHAUSER 一 coxzizwxed 一 

Systems，II3， 326-7. Traoslatiop，French verse-，(204)， 
325，44，953-. 


工 . 


Table-music，278，332，4- 

Tableaux vivants，52.。 

Tall-coat and ball-dress， I56. 

Tailors， hair-dressers 信 c.，259. 

Talent，composer's lack of 333。 See 
ee 0 Young. 

ent，the，30, 3 354- 

Ta at all hazards， 训 92 ; small， 

332，3 3 | Song，86. 

TANN HAUSER : 一 

Act iii，356. 

Applications for，I69,， 70, 351I. 

Axis of 1I79-81. 

Ballet in act 这 ，35I-3。 

Composition，320，4o, 4 

Contrasted with other operas，I73， 
I91，3，340，3，4，59. 

Cnuts (Dresden) 全 I76-85 :; Song 
to Venus，I76-7，Close of act j， 
177-8， 94，Prelude to act ii，I78， 
Adagio in act 这 ，(x)，I78-8I，2， 
CLlose of act ii，I8I-2，Prelude to 
act jii， 3， Elisabeth s Prayer， 
I83-5， 3 Closing Chorus 
人 证 2)， 

Elisabetb，I78， 贡 ;， 99，200，I，4. 

了 ntry of Guests， 193. 

卫 ven-star，356. 


Favourite 
Heinrich 3 于 2 I87. 
New liking for，353. 


Overture，188，229. 

Paris booking， 359。 

了 Performances : Dresden，vid。 sup. 
Cuts; 了 amburg， 273 ; Paris 


0 27I， 95， 325，40， 4 小 
9-00. 


Fiigrimage, recital，I79，81， 324 

Pijgrims entries etc.，!94，350. 

了 Blot，330, 44- 

Protest， ian， 359， 

Recitative in，I74-5. 

Revision : of act ili，Prelude，183， 
Close，I85-7 ;5 Parisian，351-2， 


3 

“to Rome, ”1I82，200-1. 

Scenery etc.， I86-7， 93-7， 
Singers” Tourney，I87，93，06，20o0， 


204- 

Tempi，I88-9o. 

Title-r6le， 2 82，98-2o3，30,，351， 
353，4，6. 


7Z7yzsfaw，compared with，340. 

Venus，I76, 86,， 98,，9, 200， 4，30. 

Venusberg scenes : first，I94， 9 
230,，351-2,， 3 ; second，I96-7. 

Walther，(x)，I87. 

Wartburg valley，I95-7，231， 


Wolfrram，I8o，204- 
Younger Pilgrims，I82, 7，94. 
Taste : Frencb， 27I ; 人 aual， 


42,，277，9,， 324,， 77，83 ; Public， 9， 
25，87，I25，6，323，64，5，7I，81， 
2 ; 人 uin and confasion of 41, 02， 
95,，0,，279,，343, 70，L 82. 
eacher，Wagner s，304，27. 

Tears，200，I ; of Love，222。 

Technique, 49,， 183, 296，312，20，74， 
377，953. 

Tempo，I49，56-6o0, 4， 忆 71，5， 88-9o,， 
I92，5，215，0,， 374， 

Tendence : Artistic，9，IIT，26，277， 
289， ，8，I2，20，I，3，4，5， 
327，@， 3 0，9, 45，51， 78， 84-5 ; 
Culture-，I21，383 ; Heroic，222 : 
Operatic，125，40，3，289，98，327， 
324，5I， 72， 44- 

Tendentiose acting，83. 

Tenor， Costumed，202，67 ; Rbles， 
3I，202，3. 

Terms and epithets， mnus.，239. 

Testament，New and Old，IIo. 

Tetralogy，322. 

Textbook，I72，203，311，28，44， 


379- 
4 Text-concoctions,”my，264，83. 
Text-words，299，335，53， See W. 
THEATRE， te 25-57，290, 303-86. 
二 of artistic forces，258，307， 
Business aspect，25，7，55，I97， 
28I-2，300，51，8，64， 风 7o， 7， 
378, 8o, 4. 
Classes of 3 3o, cf 38o. 
Constitution for， 365,，72-6,，84- 
and Creatiye artist，9-2I，385 ; 
example for，50，298. 
barment from，W. s，267，353. 
as Educational institute, 41，4，53， 
371， 82. 


Faulty management etc.，I7，43， 
2 0 9，364，6-70 
3J，9-0，92， 
Fines， 3 9.， f 3 
Proper Funpctions of 365，71, 2,， 81I. 
-Goerg，40，55，274， 7 91，99， 364， 
366， 78. See Public. 


INDE 人 ， 


THEATRE- 一 -coneAw2wecd 一 
Se 28, 363, 4 9，84。 See 


Lease，25,，7. 
Littl 29,， 32，3，304，51， 
人 44，53-5. 


MO 2 。 22， 82 ; downfall of 
III，258， 3284. 
cers，Trelation of，373，7. 
O 〇 包 cial authorities， 363，4，9，86. 
See Boards，Directors。 
人。 20， 4 9 45-8，5I，281I. 
entrance，28 》 30， 风 I37，324- 


and RE 站 3 4 9， 8， 9-49， 9， 
54，0，I25,， 83，204，74，7，8o, 9， 
299， 1 06, 8， 4 人 53-9， 07， 8， 
371， nterest, and P. 
Social > 1 dignity， 54， 

259，306,，9， 78，9，84. 
and State，506，I15. 
Subscribers，55，352，8 
ee and un-，see S. 
efect on Young，53， 152， 303， 

Thkatre 过 了 和 34. 

?9 cals，290， 369. 

3 人 Italiens，350，8o. 

， .LLyrique，351. 

Theatres， German，(x)，3，ITL， 1 3o0， 
3L, 72，II1，68,，9，90,，257，8,，72， 
274，5，0，9，322，73，5-0 ; an 
人 28o， 366, 8， 

5 3 ee 3,， 350 ; attempt- 
t heir strength， 34， 
9. CourL 

Theatres，Italian，29，31，5I，332 ; 
London，276，38o ; Parisian，3o， 
5I，270，3609 ; Suburban， 3o, 38o 

Themes as thoughts， I50， 64 

Thbeoretic 人 W.s, I-4，73-4，7， 
Io4,，7，11，3，6，55，29I，5，303， 
322 ; Origin of “62， 326 ; epug- 
Dance against reading, 295，327，5， 

Thcor B 32 9， 7 

Y7， ，3，32TI，3，3，7， 

Thinker anpd Poet， 5 

Thinking Artists，I26 ; Men，4I，2， 
57，369, 86. 

Thorwaldsen， I4- 

4 Thou,”the brotheriy，I 5o. 

IThought : andQ Feeling，319,， 20 ; the 
Poet's，Io，3，7，8 ; Reasoning， 
318,，9. 
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Thraldom of Jews， internal， 82， 


IT20. 
Threadbare form，315，7. 
Throat-dexterity，299 
Thrust，instinctive artistic，7I. 
Tichatschek，I32，5，49，76,，9,，8I. 


Time : and_ true Being，259; 卫 x- 

ob Io，372，8，85 ; and 
ljace，31，275 ; and Space，297。 

Time-length of tone-piece，317. 

Time-motive，the， -8 

Z7y1wzger，7NUe，IO9。 

Tinsel Pomp，I91I， 

Titan and e Bo0s: 2&，222. 

Titles of music-pieces，221，43. 

Tolerable and 15o0， 323，68. 


Tone, Art of 47， 68， 9 Hall-marked， 
1061. 


Tone- : Artist，70，I ; Figures，I59， 
I78，2I0，4，317 ; Jugg em， 7o ; 
Pictures， 96，221，3，5，0，323; 
Piece，226，dramatic，339 ; Poem， 
221,， 8 ; Poet,， 222，3，5，32; Speech 
and word-，224 ; Works，242，4， 
247，8. 

《Too much seriousness ” 文 c.，278. 

了 2 ，07。 


Trade,，b rofessional. 
Tradiional 157，93，244，5，62，87， 
329, 36 


Tragedy，W.'s hrst, 303。 See ee 

T7G8Aetl 9 8 

Tragi-comed 人 

Tragic Conflict， 93， TO02，200，22，7 ; 
Trait，90. 

Training one's faculties，I 52. 

Training， Conductors ， 373， 5; 
Singers ， 省 -7， 注 TI83， 202，75， 
299， 3oo，66，7， in One Specific 

le， 270，9， 6， 9,， 3593，74- 

Transhguration througm Music，240. 

Transbpgured sound，277. 

Transition，Advance by，40. 

Transitional and linking Passages， 
1I02，4，315，7，34,，41, 2， 

Translated operas，38，47，276，99， 


379. 
Translation of W.'s dramas,， 287，95， 
322 ; jliteral，326 ; verse，325，44- 
工 rt，200 ; cries of，223，30. 
Treason， political， 225. 
Tribschen near Lucerne，122，(256). 
TRISTAN UND ISOoLDE，(vi，xi)，I20， 
268-70， (294)， 326-7， 39-1; ; for 
Carlsruhe， 349-50， Ital， singers， 
209， Paris，350，Vicnna，(xi)， 
272， (了 02) cf. 385 ; compared with 
7C7t1AGUTE7，340. 
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| 88，93，7，Io5，58，89， 人 the,，238， 全 50-T，338.。 


3Io， fi， thinkers by roatine， 
Trombones，I133，88，9o. ULE I09，73，9I，203，5，39， 
Troth，eternal，216. 241，52，79，359. 

Troubler of musical religiom， 165。 UPplifling (Crkebeerrej，238，52，304- 
7T7yoxens，5，Berlioz'，291， Upper-court-poetess，an，33. 
Traompets (in .Dai 上 cpmzGCU)，21O. Useless ofcials，crowd of，379. 
Trust himn }，253. Usury，87. 


Tmth, 33o ; eternal， 3o2 ; te thbe, ， 
237， 0 ; a Woman' 8， 2 

Tuba，bass, in Kxzexgsrz， 133. 

Tuileries， 7 at，350. 

Turgid blurring of surface，II7. 

Turning DOo，I99，cf IToo, 

Twilight darkness， 82， 


Uniia 383。 
Utterance，or manifestment, 68, 9 84， 
92，I98,，204,，46，301， 


| 


了 V， 


Vagueness，95. See Definition。 

Vanity，20， 202，88 ; wounded， 
85,， 98, 37 

Vapid 人 人 202-3. 

Variation-form，245. 

Variations of one theme，4，I206，222， 
224，68，97，315. 

Vaudevilles，FErench，3o. 

Vauthrot，353. 

Vengeance，I78，82，225-7。 


U， 


(Uhl，Friedrich， 362). 

(Uhlig, Theod.，ix， 多 73，220 ; 2 
lexy 10，24，43，00 名 140， 
220). 

Ultramontanes,， the，109. 

Unconscious and Conscious，28，43， 
63，71，8o，8，91，238，4I，68-9，| (Venice， 236). 
290，7，308,，21,， 9，07. Venture， ust of，228，3o.。 

Unconstraint in acting，I77，93，204. | Venus : in 12rizle， I36 ; in 7cxx.， 

Undeceived， 50， Io7，221，8S，77， see 工 . ; 人 Knight of 1I78, 99，20o0, 30. 
354，9. Venusberg， redeemed 23I， ”See 

Underlay for melody， anD，331， 7cxzzz. 

Understanding (大 crytawd)，62，226， 7erzexU12，62，70，318. 

Understanding (rriandztz5y) of | Verse and Music， 247 ; Rhythm of 
drama : by the audience，203，I2， 312，3. See Melody. 

278, 307， 4 71; by the performers， Versifers，100. 
38，I73，28o，353.。 See Intelligi- | Vestal virgins， I32， 6，47， 


一 -一 一 一 - 一 一 一 一 一 -一 -一 -一 rr 


bility. Feria/e，Spontini s，I127 et 5e9。 
my， II4-5 257，07, 7I，| Victory : of Er II9 ; Se 2I6， 
345% 5 229; of .355，0.- 
Undeyeiooea faculties，52，I69,，278 ; | Vienna，Io5， 2283， 379, 86 : and Ital. 
forms，302，34- Op.，38o ; Zopexzpzzyz at，272，9; 
Union and disunion，8，46，281. New Work for，272 ; Opera-bouse 
Union of German Musicians， II8. (xi)， 32， IIT， 272 9， 363-86 ; 
Unions, Musical, 118，373.。 See Art-， Public，379-8I，5，6; Worthiesa, 
Wagner. 385，6. 
Unisono,， an adamantine，I59，0o0. Viennese jurist，a，Io4.。 
Unit，tbe，73,，4，84_ View, power ob 92 ; -point, 6I，251-3， 
Unitarian whbole， a，28o，3o07， 321，70，9. See Bebolding. 
Universal music，a course of，270。 Vilot， Er.，293，(294). 
Unknown talent，50.。 Violas， 191， 2I03“ist Death in7”， 
Unmanly，202，3， I35. 
Unmated being，an，229. Violins, the，I78，88, 9，210,，2， 
Un-Nature，33，92，342. Violin-virtuoso，a great，IO7. 


Unpractical，unsingabie &c.， 267、 Virtuosity，29,，36，I07，239.40，97，9。 
Unproductiveness，48，7o，93，I00， 315，07，8， 

II4，302，85. Vischer，Prof ，II 
Unrest, a prickling，93，II8. Visiting-card in a eyhole， IO09. 
Unruliness，youth 1 222，3。 Visits ln the boxes，31，332. 
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Vocal Art，184，2o4 ; Conductor， 
149， 374-6 ; > 52，187 ; Prac- 
tice，47， 7 加 270,， 6，353，74，8o ; 
Trickery，184，202. 

Vocalism，Jtalian，I1I6，269, 38o. 

Voice : an endurable， 3638: strain of 


in acting，47。 See Training. 
Voice，Human， the noblest organ， 
317. 


Voices waking in the wood，339. 
Void and null，3o，69，95，I0O5，I6I ; 
a，IT8o, 229. 
VOLTAIRE'S saying，3I0o，I。 
Volumen of the poems，329，30。 
Voluptuous，I126，230，324，51. 
Te 247- 
Voyage, a raving，228. 
人 interests and needs，238，306， 
music，385. 
valgaity of expression，108. 


WW. 


WAGNER， ”enough of the name for 
thbe Present,” 272. 
Wagner，Johanna，I136，84-. 
(Wagner，Uncle 2 54). 
《Wagner-VereiD,， 2 2 。 281). 
Waking eye the, 3 
WALKURE， Diz， 站 256)，206.， 
Want (Wo1p), 9，39, 48,，72，Ioo，49， 
103,，76,，209, 97,，330. 
Wanton whir, a，230. 
Warmnth，artistic，I77，202，23，78， 
323; of heart，355 3 mingled with 
bitterness，353. See Fire. 
Wartburg，Siogers' Hall，(20)，196. 
Washiness，95，II2. 
Weaker natures，I199，343.- 
Weaknesses in great works, 245,，317， 
352. 
Weil and woe，222，4，9. 
Wealth and penury，mus.，333. 
Weariness，utter， 2 3，28，78，367. 
Weather，27，I155，606. 
WRBER，340 ; death，303 ; and wife， 
433 ; 人 全 mu (30)，I4o. 
二 | 70，294). 
We o Poetry and Music，09. 
Weimar， 21，(24)，IO7，26I ; 2ZOpe1p- 
12，IO3 ; ZZxmzh5xiire7; 177. 
ell-meaning,”203. 
Welep 训 人 poets，203。 
Well-to-do, the，87. 
(Wenzel，vii). 
“What is German ?”，270. 
4 Whence ?”"，330. 


Wooing 
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Whim and Whimsical,， 88，95，I55. 

Whirlpool，2238， 

Whole，a，19， 
282，321，59，68. 

Whole aod bal6 I56，98. 

Whole human heing， 95，223, 4 

“Why ?“"“，320，9，3o，6,，7. 

Wild Hunt，tbhe，230. 

Will : Artistic，63，7，II4，25，6 
Force of，I6,， 2I，44， 52， 606，7， 6 
70D 3; Free, 72; Poctiia 331. 

Will and Can，7I，97, 253. 

Will of God and Directors，72， 

Will-less，I 58. 

Winds and storms of life，147. 

Winter Season，25，55 ; 0f '53，266. 

Wire-pullers，Io09. 

Wish and folflment，between，328. 

Witchery，186, 95，23o0. 

Withdraw my Work， 173, 7，354，7，8. 

Withbhino aod without， 242，52，3606-7. 

Witbout : no tonic from，206 ; an 
offer from,，209. See World. 

(Wittgenstein，Princess M., 236). 

Woman, 220-7 ; and the Critics， 66. 

Woman's: Intuition, 241; Look, 229 ; 
Ofering，2I5，29 ; Prayer， 201， 
220-8 ; Sensibility，I84，2o04- 

Womanly， thbe Purely， 4 

Wonder-seeing, 230. 

Wonder-working，96，232, 8, cf 242. 

Wont，Use and，199，244，51I. 

Woodiands， the， 223. 

Wood-warblers trapped etc.，340. 

of lovers in dance， 336. 

Word and Deed，278，82. 

Word : Sense of 38，85，312，8 ; 
Toneless，282. 

Words copied into orch. parts，I75. 
Words and music，240，99，353 ; 
easily heard, 277. See Melody. 

Words and syjlables， 1I0o0. 

Word-repetitions，329，31，5.。 

Word-roots and modern speech，318， 
319. 

Work，Wagners, 15I, (I68)，257, 66 
282，327, 7. 

Workaday cares，277. 

WORLD 
Best-regulated ， 273- 

Beyond, 151，2，318. 

Centre of 33o0. 

for common good of the，II60. 

Displayed in the Artist，296 ; by7 
Loglc，319. 

-Fame，50. 

-Metropolis，36. 

Outer, 238,，9，42，52，331I. 


35. 
光 I70，91I，271，8o， 


432 INDEX。 

WORLD 一 coxp7tUed 一 Y。 
Reconciliation withb，199. 
Whole Relations of a, 206. Yearning and ，I94， 230 ; 
This，199，200，I，31,， 43，7. Over-earthly，232 ; Rest，273， 


TIwo at once，137. 
-Upbeaval，272.。 
Wirecker of a，222. 
Woridly and u ly，314，5。 
Worm of ruth, thbe,，220. 
Worm-befretted carcase，99.。 
Worn out at last，VW.，282. 
Worship and annihilation，233. 
Wotan，276. 
Wrath，embodied，2oI，II，20-7,，9 ; 
or Laughter，07. 
人 170，363. 
rong-doing from 论 norance，217. 
(Warmburg， 3o4)。 


228 ; for Sorrow，200. See Long- 


ing. 
Young talents，40，279，353,， 4- 
Youth : and Age，42，52，IL5I; Im- 
pressioos on，53，I58 ; UnDresting， 
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